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WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN D. L. 

iV has been suggested tbnt The Rkcord should print of fen, exactly what hoi been done in D. L. pro- 
gioej m n verv short form, on its front page vary, frequently. Mrs. Ella Orraabj Marshall bas compiled 
this for The Record.) 

We have the compulsory Referendum In constitution making— the most important law making — 
in every state except Delaware. Small towns have the ideal Initiative and Referendum except as state 
laws take precedence. In Nevv England, the petition of 10 voters will insert any matter in the town 
warrant. 

In 1868 and a few years following, 6 leading cantons in Switzerland adapted to their larger popu- 
lation the Direct Legislation found in the forest cantons. The Swiss Federal government adopted 
the Referendum in 1874 and the* Initiative in 1891. 21 out of the 22 cantons and all the Swiss cities 
now have Direct Legislation. 

In 1892 the Grst Direct Legislation organisation in America was formed in Newark, New Jersey. 
After 6 year*) agitation 3,003 pipers and magazines favored it. 

In 1897, Nebraska passed a municipal Direct Legislation law and Arizona passed a clumsy munici- 
pal Direct Legislation law. In 1898, South Dakota secured the Initiative and Referendum in state and 
municipal affairs by constitutional amendment. Utah secured a constitutional amendment for Direct 
Legislation in 1900. In Oregon, a constitutional amendment adopted by the legislature of 1899, has 
bhi recent legislature, and will go to a referendum of the people next June. North Dakota haa 
■ad the Initiative and R-ferendum for several years. In Iowa, the code of 1897 extended the Initia- 
tive to all questions pertaining to franchises except as to public ownership of railroads, street rall- 
fraphs and telephones. In 1000. Iowa provided for separate ballots for men and measures. 

San F 1 'a new charter gives the Initiative and Referendum on a 15 per cent petition for all 

ordinances and charter amendments, and the compulsory Referendum for granting franchises for 
light and water, for the lease or sa c of any public utility, or the purchase of land worth more than 

Alameda, Cal., Bulkelcy and Seattle. Wash., and Blacksburg, Ya., all have Direct Legislation. 
In the lust few years, Direct Legislation amendments or laws have beeu introduced in nearly every 

iture of the country. 
Referendum planks are in the platforms of all the official parties of Massachusetts, and of man v 
othc. 



A FOURTH STATE LEGISLATURE PASSES A D. L. CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT. 

m:\ ADA. 

One of the most encouraging features of the D. L, movement is the way it comes up spontan- 
1 ly in different p.irts of the country. We had cot heard that there was any agitation for D. L. In 
Nevada and yet that State's legislature on March nineteenth, 1901, passed a Constitutional Amendment 
providing for su mission to the people of any act of the legislature on petiton of 10 per cent of the 
voters of the state; when approved not to be suspended or over-ruled save by direct vote of the peo- 
ple. In Nevada a Constant ■ ndrnent must be passed by two legislatures and then adopted 
the people. So this will have next November and which sits in the 
winter of 100:. l um f the vi-i 

the vote cast for President in 1900 was only 10,106, the petitions will require only a little orer 

Alth state officials arc Republicans, due . n among their opponents, the legislature 

had 9 Democrats and Si!v< ri ■■: G Republicans in tl and 32 Democrats and Silverites 

against 13 Republi » House. It looks as if the Democrats should be giv. 

on i I d nearly a year ago, the bare fact has just come 

to oar iv drd will probably have the text of the Amendment 

and i - about it. 
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FIELD NOTES. 

Mr. Geo. H. Shibley, Chairman 
of the National Non- Partisan Fed- 
Organizing, eration for Majority in Cities, 
writei from Washington, D. C. : 
•'The outlook is magnificent, The ease with 
-which the Trade Unions and Farmers can be fed- 
•rated is shown by what is already accomplished, 
see page 78 and 79 of our pamphlet — the Exe- 
cutive Council of the A. F. of L. agreed last Sep- 
tember, you will see, to urge the application of 
the Winnetka System. There is no question but 
that we can easily get all the labor organizations 
and all the farmers' organizations, and by that 
time can get the businessmen's associations; and 
the reform element in the Democratic party, 
which now has control of the national organiza- 
tion, must adopt this plan, for it is the only 
means whereby they can instruct at the primaries 
and thereby hold the organization. With sue h a 
declaration at the Democratic primaries, the Re- 
publican organization will be obliged to acquiesce. 
That means the fight will be won. In the mean- 
time, we must make the fight in Cities and States. 
The Kansas Populists have agreed to make the 
Referendum and Initiative the State issue, and of 
course they will adopt the most easy campaign 
methods. In Colorado, we are told by 8enator 
Pattison that Denver is sure to adopt the Referen- 
dum and Initiative in all matters, and this will in- 
sure the carrying of the State on the issue." 

We advise friends to write him about the or- 
ganization of local bodies. 



A Constitutional Convention is 

being held at Hartford to revise a 

Connect- document which has hardly been 

icut. changed for nearly a century. Hon. 

George M. Ward of Riverton, Conn. 

has agreed to bring a D. L. Article 

before the Convention and there is some chance 

of its going in. 



One of the methods used by the 
D. L. League is a dinner under the 
Maryland, auspices of the. Twentieth Century 
Club. It was a very successful af- 
fair. One of the Baltimore papers 
•f January third said of it: 

"The Twentieth Century Club gave a dinner 
last night at Heptasoph' s hall, Cathedral and 
Preston streets, which was attended by about 40 
persons. In the course of the evening a proposed 
amendment to 8ection 29, Article 3, of the Con- 
stitution of the State, title 'Legislative Depart- 
ment' and which the club will urge the Legisla- 
ture to pass, was read. The amendment provides 
that all laws of the State shall be passed upon by 
the people of the State by popular vote. The 
proposed amendment, if passed by the Legisla- 



ture, must be submitted to the people at a gener- 
al election. 

-Dr. Joel B. Sutherland presided. Mr. Jackson 
H. Ralston, of Hyattsville, delivered an address 
on Direct Legislation;' Rev. Anthony Bilkovaky 
explained the purposes of the club, arguing that 
public opinion is the driving force of the govern- 
ment of today. Mr. William J. Ogden reviewed 
the history of the movement in Baltimore for 
'Home Rule in Taxation.' Other addresses were 
made by Messrs. Alfred S. Niles and Clarence M. 
Kemp. Dr. Williar" N. Hill was chairman of 
the committee." 



Two D. L. measures have been 
introduced into the Old Bay State's 
Massa- Legislature, one by the Socialist 
chusetts. • member, Mr. Carey, and another 
known ss Senate Bill No. 19 on pe- 
tition of Henry Sterling. Mr. Ster- 
ling characterizes the Carey Bill as "the more de- 
sirable of the two" but thinks its passage "an ut- 
ter impossibility." Here is the Sterling, or Labor 
Committee's Constitutional Amendment: 

"If fifty thousand legal voters shall petition 
the general court for any particular or specific 
amendment to the constitution, then it shall be 
the duty ef the general court to submit such pro- 
posed amendment to the people at state elections; 
and if it shall be approved and ratified by major- 
ities of the qualified voters voting thereon at such 
elections, it shall I ecome a part of the constitu- 
tion of this Commonwealth. ' 

Mr. Sterling writing about this, says: "It is short, 
modett, conservative, but contains the key to the 
situation. It enables the people to do or undo as 
conscience, interest or intelligence may dictate 
without hindrance from country legislators, cor- 
porations or politicians. We have a reasonable 
assurance of a good majority in the House but in 
the Senate we can only count up 15 votes where 
we need 20. We must get a two-thirds in both 
Houses. Our Unions have sent in nearly 300 pe- 
titions, not from individuals but from organiza- 
tions from nearly every part of the state. Scores 
of members have been written to by their consti- 
tuents. We believe the majority of the Commit- 
tee is favorable. The victory is almost ours. We 
may lose but it will be by a narrow margin if we 
do." 

The following editorial from The Boston Post 
shows how the papers have been stirred by this 
agitation: 

"The great principle of reference to the people 
is rapidly gaining ground. Witness Speaker 
Meyers declaration before the Twentieth Century 
Club last Saturday. « I believe," he said, "that 
before any great franchise is granted to a public 
service corporation, the matter sheuld be sub- 
mitted to the people." Speaker Myers went on 
to say that while this seems to take away the pow- 
er and responsibilty of the Legislators, neverthe- 
less where the interests of the public are largely 
concerned, the people should have the opportun- 
ity to give their approval or disapproval after the 
Legislature has passed the bill. 

The position which Speaker Myers takes is a 
considerable advance upon that which the ruling 
majority in the Legislature has assumed, and it 
may be taken to mark a new departure in legis- 
lation. The majority party has evidently seen a 
great light JFor this we may be thankful, we may 
also thank His Excellency, W Murray Crane, 
who by his memorable message in veto of the 
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Subway bill last year, let in this light upon the 
legislative mind. Since Governor Crane showed 
it to them they all see it. It illuminate* their 
conceptions of public business, and we may hopa 
it will show the way for all future legislation. 
Speaker Myers has caught on in good s**on. 

Governor Crane's veto last year was occasioned 
by the refusal of the Elevated R.-^way Co. to 
have the Referendum clause inserted in the Sub- 
way bill, the opposition all centering on the Re- 
ferendum. 

Practical Politics states that "the Subway bill 
of this year does not differ very radically from 
the bill of the last s ssion, although the term of 
lease is 20 years," instead of 40. It diffors right 
here. "The act shall be submitted to the voters 
of Boston at the municipal election of 1902." 
And this necessitates a difference in every point 
criticised by the*Governor in his veto message. 

The Elevated Company has had an unpleasant 
experience with the Referendum in the hands of 
Boston voters, and makes no attempt at the extor- 
tion which it proposed for the Legislature last 
year. Asjthis company is s id to be the most 
powerful in Massachusetts,. the Referendum has 
won an important victory even before it is em- 
bodied in a general law. 

Practical Politics criticises bitterly the Public 
Franchise League, which inquired of every can- 
didate for this Legislature if he believed in the 
Referendum when petitioned for by the people, 
and his views on the Subway, publishing replies 
and informing each voter on election day. The 
Joint Committee of Labor Organizations did sim- 
ilar work. "Many members of the Legislature," 
says Practical Politics, "undoubtedly resented be- 
ing put upon the rack, and having the thumb- 
screws of political Intimidation applied by an or- 
ganization which was to them- an unknown cle- 
ment both as to numl>ers and personnel." "Self 
constituted guardians of the dear public expresses 
the idea that has been current in many quarters, 
regarding the League.". ."Property holders in 
the retail section, they too have millions at stake, 
and seek to control the members of the Legislature 
from all over the St-ue.craftily pledging them in 
the name of the public weal in advance of their 
election, to the bidding of an organization whose 
membership is unknown to most, if not all of 
them, yet whose methods are such that the candi- 
" dates as a rule have not dared to antagonize 
their inquisitors." The italics are ours. This 
cry of distress, about an organization which Is 
simply demanding the Referendum and a bill 
which they c»in accept, is interesting coming from 
a defender of a company which has used on legis- 
lators every punitive meat s in its power to 
keep the submission of public business from the 
public. 

"How could the Mc Narys of Boston oppose 
the Referendum in the Subway matter when that 
principle was in the Democratic platform?" was 
risked of a last year legislator "O, I suppose 
they knew the Company would not let them go 
back to the 8tate House again if they did not op- 
pose it," replied the legislator simply. 



Mr. S. L. Moser is still tn.vcllinsT 
over Missouri organizing D. L- 
nUsouri. Leagues. Lately he has been in the 
Southern and Western parts of the 
State. All effort is turned to the de- 
tat of opposing and the election of favorable 



StaU Senators and members at the election next 
fall. The work is entirely mon-partisan. 



Here is the pledge which some of 
the active D. L. workers are getting 
Nebraska, generally signertgn Nebraska : 

"We, the undersigned, legal vo- 
ters of the State of Nebraska, hereby 
pledge ourselves on our honor that we will not 
vote for or support any person who does not 
pledge himself publicly to vote for and support 
Direct Legislation through the Initiative and Re- 
ferendum and Imperative Mandate, and we fur- 
ther agree to be a member of a Society which 
shall investigate and come to the intellectual con- 
clusion as to who are the best qualified candidates 
which may be chosen without any party preju- 
dice, and from any and all the candidates on the 
ticket." 



The D. L. League of Oregon 
have chosen the following officers by 
Oregon. a mail poll. President, Gen. Geo. 
E. Williams; Treasurer, P. McKer- 
cher of Portland; Secretary, W. S. 
U'Ren of Oregon City; Executive Committee the 
three officers and Hon. Sol Hirsh, Senator W. A. 
Howe of Yawhill County; Horn J, C. Bayer of 
Portland; Frank Williams of Ashland; J. C. 
Young of Baker City, Stephen A. Lowell of Pen- 
dleton; C. S. Jackson of Pendleton; Dr. Harry 
Lane of Portland; C. C. Hogue of Albany; C. E. 
S. Wood of Portland, Hon. J. B. Watdo of Mac- 
leay; Geo. M Ortonof Portland; Hon W. D. 
Hare of Hilsboro; and F E. Beach of Portland. 

Prof. Frank Parsons is making a lecture tour 
of Oregon in the interest of the League and 
El tweed Pnmeroy expects to speak several times 
there in March. The prospects for the passage 
of the Amendment at the election in June are 
good. 



The Ontario administration some 
years ago took a plebiscite upon Pro- 
Ontario, hibition, and by a very laige major- 
ity-over 80,000-the people endorsed 
Prohibition and demanded as exten- 
sive a measure as the Constitution would permit. 
The Premier at that time declared the result be- 
yond question, and pledged himself and his gov- 
ernment to the enactment of a law as soon as they 
could ascertain the powers of the Province. 
They framed questions for submission to the 
Courts, asking for advice on powers of the Pro- 
vince, but the auswers of the Judges were so am- 
biguous, the government made that an excuse for 
doing nothing. Meantime Manitoba enacted a law 
and it was declared constitutional by the courts. 
Then pressure was brought to bear on the Ontario 
Government to copy the Manitoba Act and fulfill 
its definite pledge. Present Premier Ross was 
lieutenant of the Premier who made the pledge 
and repeatedly acknowledged his responsibility 
for it. 

An election is imminent and will have to be 
held in a few weeks, as the time of legislature ex- 
pires. To avoid the enactment of a law, or the 
injection of prohibition as an issue in this elec- 
tion the Government has brought down the Man- 
itoba Act but attached a referendum provision 
that it is to be voted for on Oct. 14th, 1902 and if 
accepted by not a majority of those voting on it 
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but by a /majority of those voting at the general 
provincial election which will be held earlier, it is 
to go into effect May 1, 1904. 

One friend of D. L. calls it "the most important 
development of the referendum that has ever 
taken place in Canada" and truly with' the Pre- 
mier and his party arguing for its constitution- 
ality and advocating It, there is of necessity a 
wide public discussion and education on the Ref- 
erendum. 

On the other hand, some of the Prohibitionists 
criticize the action of the Government because, as 
one writes, "it relieves the Government of all 
responsibility for a measure which they are 
pledged to enact and is a violation of their pledge 
and because the referendum is not demanded by 
the people." But the most searching criticism is 
made by Alderman F. 8. Spence of Toronto in 
an interview in a Toronto paper : 

"In 1898, in the last Ontario general election, 
there were 576,784 names on tho voters' list. If 
at a general election 70 per cent of this, numbtr 
of votes had been cast the number would have 
been 403,749. Requiring Prohibitionists to vole 
half of that number would be to require them to 
secure 291,872. In the plebiscite they really se- 
cured 154,948. So that with such a percentage 
of voting on the plan of this new bill, they would 
have been beaten by 47,374. Accord iug to the 
suggested plan of requiring Prohibitionists to 
secure 60 per cent of votes cast, the Prohibition- 
ists would nave been beaten by 7,371 votes. So 
that if the 60 per cent principle had been applied 
in the plebiscite, the Prohibitionists would have 
had a handicap of about 7,000 votes, while ac- 
cording to the new method they would have had 
a handicap of about 74,000.'' 

This is a valid criticism. The method of reck- 
oning^ the majority practically reckons th« stay- 
at-homes as against the measure. Thib is wrong., 
As long as every voter has the right and oppor- 
tunity to vote, he cannot object because the vote 
goes against him if he does not vote. A voter 
should not be protected against his own laziness 
and lack of interest by making that laziness and 
lack .of interest a drag on the action of the public 
spirited citizens who do vote. In this important 
detail, this Referendum law is very bad and it is 
the way a smart politician would take to defeat 
the law and discredit the Referendum . The oppo- 
nents of the measure have only to stay at home 
and lo ! it is defeated, and so small a vote is cast 
on it that the Referendum is discredited. More- 
over the putting of the day for voting entirely 
separate and distinct from other elections is a 
politician's device for getting a small vote. 

But the matter has excited widespread interest 
and will do great good educationally. 



Mr. Wm. Scott, of Winnipeg, and 
President of the Labor Partv, sends 
ilanitoba. this news: 

"Our Provincial Government got 
to power three years ago on a Pro- 
hibition Platform. Their Leader was inconven- 
iently honest snd enacted a Prohibitive Liquor 
Act which they hoped would prove ultra vires. 
The Courts here so declared it but the Privy 
Council in England, where it was carried, said it 
is O. K. Hence our government today have a 
Banquo's Ghost on their hands that will not 
down. The people demand enforcement, which 
Is just what the Government don't want to do nor 



do they want to go before the people. They have 
decided to hold a Referendum. This our temper- 
ance friends scout, saying they have had Refer- 
endums enough. The consequence is that Refer- 
endum is the only topic here at present. 

The Labor Party have resolved that no Refer- 
endum should be taken unless the Legislature 
now sitting place a general Referendum act on 
the Statute Books. 



Mr. C. H. Owen in The New Era writes : 

The next step will be to secure the necessary 
110,000 signatures to the following petition. In 
fact we have already beguu securing them : 

To the Secretary of State, Springfield, Illinois. 

We the undersigned, registered voters of the 
State of Illinois, respectfully petition that the 
following question of public policy be submitted 
to the voters of the State of Illinois, at the regu- 
lar State election to be held in said State of Illi- 
nois, on the first Tuesday of November, A. D. 
1902,;and file this, our petition, as provided by 
statute : 

Shall the next general assembly enact a general 
five per cent initiative and referendum law as an 
emergency measure prior to all other legislation ? 

While it is doubtless true that the necessary 
signatures could be secured right here in Chi- 
cago, it will be far better if every person in the 
State who is interested in securing direct legisla- 
tion will secure one of our petitions and circulate 
it among his neighbors. I wish every school 
district in Illinois could be represented on this 
petition, 

MUNICIPAL REFERENDUMS. 

The movement for a Referendum 
on the liquor question in New York 
New York, City grows. One of the arguments 
against such an unwieldy aggregate 
as Greater New York is the time and 
energy it takes to make any movement really 
effective. The Mayor, most of the officials, most 
of the newspapers and most of the public men ad- 
vocate a Referendum; hardly ;anyone opposes. 
Yet the mass is so big that it is unwieldy. The 
Evening Post of Jan. 20th, last, said editorially: 
"The conference yesterday of leading citizens 
who have been considering our local problem re- 
garding excise laws reached a conclusion which 
is to be heartily applauded. By a unanimous vote 
they decided to appeal to the State Government 
for permission to hold a special election in the 
spring, at which the people shali vote on the ques- 
tion of opening the saloons on Sunday from noon 
until ten o'clock at night. They will also urge 
an amendment of the Raines Law which will al- 
low the sale of liquor in restaurants as in hotels, 
with the hope that the evils of the "Raines-law 
hotel" may thus be done away with. 

If the Governor holds his position, there must 
be. first of all, a special election, at which the 
voters of the whole State will say whether the 
Commonwealth may grant any city the right to 
a local Referendum. If the majority at such an 
election shall be for granting the privilege, New 
York city can then be allowed a local referendum. 
If the majority shall be against the grant, there 
can be no local refeiendum. Chairman Ogden 
and his associates will first try to persuade the 
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Governor that the submission of the question to 
the voters of the whole State is unnecessary, and 
they should be able to make out a strong case. 

We have now for the first time, a strong move- 
ment, organized and directed by influenzal and 
conservative citizens, who ask for this great city 
the right to settle for itself «n important question 
of local government which most intimately con- 
cerns itself. Messrs. Ogdcn, Abbott, Peck ham, 
Adler, and Crowine, supported, as they doubtless 
will be, by Mayor Low, can go to Albany with a 
tremendous weight of influence behind them. 



Hundreds of little Referendums 

are being held of which we hear 

East Orange nothing. A snmple occurred in 

N. J. East Orange, .V J. on Dec. 17th. 

1901. Tlie City's contract with a 

private water company expirep July. U}02, and the 

company offered to fell for $800,000. An expert 

appraised the propeity for f 353,500, or less than 

half the price asked. A law passed in 1876 gives 

a city the following powers when adopted by a 

re fr rend urn. 

1. "The right to purchase, own, construct 
and maintain a water plant. 

2. The rii'ht to condemn the property, real 
and personal, of a water romoany by appiaisers 
appointed by the Circuit Court of the cunty In 
other words, to tike private property for public 
iisi- upon givinjr just compensation. 

8. TIip right to own or construct its distrihut- 
intr plant, and to enn tract for a supply of water 
with a private or municipal corporation." 

The City Conn'-il a'-cordhmly asked that the 
voters by endorsing the "act of 1870," put it in 
the power of the governing body to give E^st 
Orange the l)est supply of water, and upon the 
best terms, that may lie found available at the 
termination of the contract with the Orange 
Water Company. 

The Council i»sued a nicely worded circular 
which was sent to every voter and only 27 Yoled 
against it. 

***** 

The last Record gave an ac~ 

count of the Chicigo Referen- 

ChicagO. dum League and its petition to 

have three questions submitted 

under the recently passed law. 

As this law required 25 per cent of the voters 

ne signers to this petition, it meant 105,000 in 

Chicago. The Chicago Daily News of Jan. 16th 

said: 

"Over 100,000 signatures have been attached 
to the referendum league's petition, it is 
announced by officials of that organization 
and the prediction is made confidently that be- 
fore long the number will be increased suffici- 
ently ho that the requirements of the new ref- 
erendum law will be met. If the league suc- 
ceeds the questions of municip.il ownership 
and direct nominations at primaries will be 
submitted to the people for a vote at the spring 
election." 

And on Feb. 3rd, it said: 

**Ifo objections have been made to the mon- 
ster petition tiled by the Referendum League 
foi* submitting municipal ownership and other 
public policy propositions to the people at the 
spring election. Chief Clerk Isaac N. Powell of 
tne election Joffioe to-day announced that the 



petition will be accepted by the commission as 
valid unless formal objections are filed and the 
genuineness of particular signatures is dis- 
proved. Unless the validity of the petition is 
successfully impeached the propositions will 
be submitted on a separate ballot." 

Here is one of the methods used taken from 
The News of Jan. 22nd : 

"Forty agents of the Chicago Referendum 
League stood at street crpssings and bridge 
approaches in the downtown district early to- 
day soliciting signatures to petitions address- 
ed to the board of election commissioners 
requesting that the questions of municipal 
ownership of public utilities and the nomina- 
tion of all candidates for public offices by di- 
rect vote at primaries be submitted to the peo- 
ple at the next regular city election. The 
representatives of the league asked pedestrians 
to sign their names to the papers and at the 
same time distributed hundreds of small pe- 
titions with space for ten names and requested 
that they be privately circulated for signatures 
and returned to the officers of the organiz- 
ation. Several thousand new names were add- 
ed to the league's petition during the day as a 
result of the work of the agents. President 
Daniel L Cruise of the league said : 

"The plan of stationing our agents at street 
corners and bridge approaches to secure sig- 
natures to our petitions was tried for the first 
time to-day as an experiment and it has proved 
entirely successful. We now have 85 000 sig- 
natures to be filed with the board of election 
commissioners in the near future. The law re- 
quires 104,000 names but we propose to get 125,- 
000 signatures, so as to provide for duplicate- 
names which our agents may have secured." 
* * * * 

This has spurred the Civic Federation to an- 
other Referendum and they are getting signa- 
tures for submitting the township consolida- 
te proposition at the spring election. Peti- 
tions signed by over 1,000 voters for each towns 
"ship are required by the statute which was 
passed by the list session of the legislature for 
abolishing the town offices. The proposition 
will be placed at the head of the ballot contain- 
ing the names of party nominees and not upon 
the ballot which will present the referendum 
proposition.' 

***** 

The Chicago Daily News of 
Dec. 5, 1901. has the following 
Elgin, HI. which is slightly condensed. 

The people of Elgin are pre- 
paring to make the first test of 
the referendum law passed by the last legisla- 
ture They are petitioning the city council to 
submit to the vote of the people the granting 
of a franchise to the Elgin, Aurora and South- 
ern Traction company. The people want a 
chance to reject by their votes any franchise 
that will be objectionable to them and there 
promises to be one of the liveliest lights in the 
history of rural trolley lines. 

The company owns several franchises In that 
city. They expire on different dates and the 
city is asked to extend them so that all will 
expire on one date, giving the compauy a 
period of operation that will warrant the im- 
provements and line extensions now under 
way. 
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The matter has been taken up by the Elgin 
Trades council and this organization circulated 
the petitions asking that the question be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people. According to 
law it requires in Elgin 1,200 signatures and up 
to this time 1.000 have been obtained. liie 
trades people want a franchise under wnicn 
they may travel about in the city at the rate 
of eight rides for 25 cents and they assert that 
they will vote down any franchise that does 
not make this provision. 

The Trades council having secured the re- 
quisite number of signatures the council will 
have to-subniit the question, and the election 
will be held next April. Each candidate for 
Alderman will have to declare himself as to 
how he stands on the matter, and the union 
men declare all candidates not favorable to a 
8 cent fare will be defeated at the polls. There 
is a great deal of speculation as to what may 
be accomplished under the new law. Some of 
the attorneys have been looking the matter up, 
friends of the railway people say, and they in- 
sist it does not make it obligatory on the part 
of the council to grant a franchise in accord- 
ance with the vote of the people. It is assert- 
ed that the bill was hurried through the legis- 
lature and has the earmarks of having been a 
•op thrown to some one for a particular pur- 
pose. 



REFERENDUMS IN MASSACHUSETTS 
CITIES. 

On December tenth, 1901, the thirty-three cities 
of Massachusetts voted for the fourth year on 
the question of licensing saloons or not. Also 
they voted en the question of extending the term 
of the city clerk from one year to three years and 
in several cities on a number of other subjects. 
These annual referendums have become quite a 
feature of Massachusetts politics. These votings 
are held early in December while the Governor, 
Legislature and other officers arc elected a month 
earlier, on November fifth, last year. 

The accompanying table shows the results of 
these votes and a comparison with the vote for 
Governor. The first four columns show the re- 
sults on the license question at all four of the ref- 
erendums. Out of the thirty-three cities 19 
voted for license in 1898, 22 in 1899, 19 in 1900 
and 20 in 1901. This does not show a rapid in- 
crease in the no-license vote. And if we compare 
the totals of this year with last year, we find the 
license vote in round figures 7500 more than a 
year ago, the no-license vote 1500 more, the blank 
vote 2700 more and the total vote 36,000 more. 
But the percentages tell the story. The license 
vote fell from 52 per cent to 48 per cent, the no- 
license vote from 44 per cent to 40 per cent and 
the blank ballots increased from 5 per cent to 12 
per cent. 

In looking over the towns, we find the larger 
ones such as Boston, Worcester and Springfield^ 



are continuously for license, the smaller residen- 
tial ones such Cambridge, Maiden, Newton and 
Quincy are continuously for no-license, while the 
smaller manufacturing towns experiment. Thus 
Fitchburg says No. Yes, No, Yes Haverhill af- 
ter one trial of no-lu ense comes back to license 
and Waltham after one of license, says no twice, 
the last time by a larger percentage. 

On the referendum for extending the time of the 
city clerk from one year to three years there are 
nearly 70,000 more biank ballots cast than on the 
license question, showing that the people are not 
so much interested in it. The percentage of blank 
ballots on the license vote is 12, while on the city 
clerk it is 38 per cent Looking up over the ta- 
ble of percentages, we see that the people- who 
did not vote did not follow the license vote, but 
they discriminated. The same is true of the oth- 
er votes and it is further borne out by the vote for 
Mayor and other local offices. The people who 
voted, did not follow their party but were inde- 
pendent in their voting. 

The interest on candidates greatly vary. This 
is shown by the fact that in Boston, while 30,876 
persons out of 107,542, or nearly 30 per cent 
stayed at home and did not vote for Governor or 
any other State officer, 8,632 blank ballots were 
cast for Governor, 5,274 for Lieutenant Governor. 
8.590 for Treasurer and up to 18,051 for ShenfT, 
16,400 for Clerk of Supreme Court and 17,709 
Clerk of Criminal Court. Thus nearly 30 per 
cent did not vote at all and of those voting nearly 
25 per cent cast blank ballots for some candi- 
dates. 

One of the most interesting columns is the 
group on the vote for Governor. 44.000 fewer 
people cast a ballot for Governor than voted on 
the license question. Or one out of six stayed 
home on the Gubernatorial vote. In ouly 2 of 
the 33 towns was the Gubernatorial vote larger 
than the license vote. In all the others it was 
smaller. It is true there were fewer blank ballots 
cast for Governor than on the license question 
but deducting these there were 13.905 more de- 
ciding ballots cast on license than for Governor. 
This number would be much larger for some of 
the minor State officers voted. This fa<-t demon- 
strates conclusively that when referendums are 
held repeatedly on a question that the people are 
really interested in more people will vote than 
cast their ballot for the head of the State. 

Two towns, Woburn and Newton, sent in the 
number of registered votets. In Newton at the 
State election on Nov. fifth, 3,612 votes were cast 
out of 5,594, or there were nearly 2,000 stay-at- 
homes or about 38 per cent. At the license elec- 
lion en Dec. tenth, 4,810 votes were cai>t out of 
5,899 or just over 1,000 stayed at home, 20 per 
cent. In Woburn out of 2,989 male names on 
the list 951, or 32 per cent did not vote at the 
State election; at the license referendum 335 or 11 
per cent stayed home out of 8,148. At this same 
election the women could vote for School Com- 
mittee and nearly 20 per cent stayed at home. 

Lastly the percentages for Governor do not 
coincide with the license vote percentages. This 
shows independence of judgment. 

To summarize: The use of the Referendamto 
settle the liquor and other questions in Massachu- 
setts is so satisfactory that no one asks for its re- 
peal. It is universally accepted. It brings out a 
fifth larger vote than for Governor and the peo- 
ple vote irrespective of party lines. 
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LEGISLATION IN 1901. 

The New York State Library at Albany i^ucd 
in January its twelfth annual summary of the 
) gislation of the preceding year (price 25 cents). 
This is a valuable publication as it shows what is 
attempted and done by legislation in a partially 
classified form, also the great and largely Lsekss 
bulk of it. 

In forty-four States, legislative session* were 
held in the year beginning October 1, 1000 and 
ending September 80, IDOL These occupied ;U*-1 
days or an average of over 79 days uu h or over 
two and a half months. The longest session was 
in Pennsylvania of 179 days and by all accounts 
the most corrupt. The shortest regular session 
was in Washington of 25 days. But these was a 
special session of 60 days in Washington. Three 
other states had extra sessions and .Michigan en- 
dured two extras. 

These legislative sessions passed 12,425 laws and 
1,123 resolutions with 249 in Virginia and 298 in 
New Hampshire, unclassified, making a total of 
14,190, or an average to each state of Ji22 laws. 
North Carolina parsed the largest numlur with 
1265 to its credit in 86 days or nearly 15 laws a 
day and Alabama came next with 1 132 laws in 
118 days or 10 a day. But honors are easy be- 
tween the North and South as 1901 saw 750 laws 
born in Connecticut. 787 in New York, 652 in 
Massachusetts. The smallest number at a regular 
session was in Washington where its two day ses- 
sion gave birth to 9 laws but it made up for it, in 
its special session of 6© days with 219 new laws. 
Michigan however called its legislature for a se- 
cond extra session and they sat for 11 days but 
passed not a single law. Oklahoma is the next 
smallest with 70 laws passed in 60 days of regular 
session. As the sessions arc rarely more than 3 
or 4 hours in length and often much shoiter, this 
probably means about an hour for a law; making 
no allowance for reading of minutes. personalities 
etc. The simple statement of these facts is proof 
that the great mass of laws are not thoroughly 
considered and digested before they are passed. 

5,482 of these laws have been summarized and 
classified in this bool^ or about one out of three. 
Thus there are 3 Constitutional Amendments and 
69 Court decisions declaring laws uncoestitutioi al 
and 104 repetitions, making a total of 5658. The 
classification below shows what our legislators 
are interested in. 

Per 
No. Cent 
State and Local Government 844 14.7 

Administration of Justice 774 13.8 

Education 555 9.9 

Finance 501 8,6 

Agriculture 376 6.9 

Political Regulations 805 5.4 

Public Health and Safety 234 4,1 

Corporations 232 4. 1 

Transportation, Communication 231 4,1 

Trade, Industry, Mining 228 4.1 

Property and Contract Rights 216 3.8 

Military Regulations 201 3.5 

Game and Fish 168 3. 

Insurance 168 3. 

Public Morals * 163 2.9 

Charities 139 2.4 

Estates of Decedents and Wards 1 27 2. 2 

Penal Institutions 106 1,9 

Labor 90 J -6 

5658 100" 



The form of government with punishment a 
close second, stands at the head and labor at the 
foot. 

In 17 States 107 Constitutional Amendments 
were considered. Of these 2:J were voted on by 
the people and i»» adopted and 7 rejected; 'ut of 
the^e 7 rrjichd. 2 in Indiana received a majority 
of the votes east on them but were declared not 
adopted because they d'd not receive a majority 
of votes oast at the election and the two in Iowa 
were declared unconstitutional because not enter- 
ed in full iu II-iusc Journal. Many are ytt to be 
vottd on. 

In Alabama, a Constitutional Assembly met 
and the Constitution was submitted to the p^oplo 
last November and adopted. In Virginia and 
Connecticut Constitutional Conventions arc in 
s -ssions and the Constitutions will bo submitted 
this year probably. New Hampshire elects a 
Constitutional Convention next Noveml»cr. 

The amount of local Direct Legislation record- 
ed in this b ^ok is very large. It is unfortunate 
that the laws are not classified or indexed under 
I). L. and that nothing but a reading of every 
summary would discover the amount of local Di- 
rect Legislation that is being enacted. On 14 
paues tmun almost at random there are 16 cases 
of I)ircct;Lcgislatiou out of 227 laws summarized. 

For instance in Massachusetts the Civil Service 
act applies to municipal police and fire depart- 
ments whenever accepted by a majority of the 
voters. In California, on petition of a majority 
of the electors, the governing body of a city or 
county shall (formerly nm\ j provide funds for 
pen-zoning firemen. In Wisconsin by a two- 
thirds vote of the electors, cities under 10.(K00 
may build water and electric light-works.^ Ma- 
ny more might be cited but enough have been 
given to show the largely unconscious turning to 
Direct Legislation in much of out present law 
making. 



Alfred Cridge died in San Francisco on Jan. 
UHh last, 77 years old. In The Record for June, 
1898, there is a picture and sketch of Mr. Cridge. 
Iu The Pkopoktioxal Review part of the 
present issue there is a longer obituary notice. 
Every word of this The Record endorses, it 
properly belongs there, as Mr. Cridge believed 
more and did more for that reform in recent 
years than for any other. But he was not a nar- 
row man and worked unweariedly for all reforms 
and enthusiastically for D. L. He was a con- 
stant correspondent of The Record and our 
requests fo ^information always received prompt, 
intelligent and full answets. He was one of the 
fifteen freeholders who framed the San Francisco 
Charter and to him is mainly due the fact that it 
contains Direct Legislation. He was personally 
known to the writer as a kindly, intelligent, per- 
sistent, modest, lovable old man, always at work 
for what he believed. Would there were many 
more such. 
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THE NEW JERSEY TAX REFORM ASSO- 
CIATION. 

GEORGE L. RUSBY, 
President N. J. Tax Reform Association. 

Among the rapidly multiplying evidences of 
dissatisfaction with existing taxation are many 
which not only criticise present methods, but al- 
so show clear conceptions of the direction for 
improvement. The great majority of reformers 
have not yet risen to that high plane endorsed by 
the poet, "It is better to fight for the good than 
to rail at the 111," still it is to-day easy to detect a 
growing disposition on part of the public to dis- 
place objoctional tax Uws by such as shall come 
more directly from the people and promise better 
results. 

These efforts are assuming definite form and 
ameng those most recently organized as practical 
working forces, is the New Jersey Tax Reform 
Association. This association represents the 
most pronounced and definite protest yet made 
by the citizens of New Jersey and is in harmony 
with the report (1897, pages 75-76) of the 8tate 
Tax Commission appointed by Gov. Griggs, con- 
demning our present* tax laws and declaring that 
"The evils and abuses in New Jersey taxation 
call for due and early remedy.'' 

This movement for Tax Reform is pre-eminent 
ly non-partisan, as evidenced by the fact that its 
membership embraces many prominent citizens 
of both leading political parties. 

While it is impossible to foresee the future no 
open opposition has as yet devoloped and this 
may be interpreted as a favorable prophecy and 
strengthens the hope of a speedily successful 
campaign in behalf of local option in Tax meth- 
ods. The attitude of the press is more than 
friendly, contributing almost universally the same 
emphatic encouragement and support reflected 
in an editorial of the Newark Evening News, 
June 11th, 1901, entitled * 'A Welcome Move- 
ment" and closing thus: 'The New Jersey Tax 
Reform Association has a wide field in which to 
work and no lack of abuses to combat. May its 
membership soon number thousands and its in- 
fluence prove potential in compelling needed re- 
forms." 

It will be noted that by the chief plank of the 
Association's platform, our Law Makers are not 
asked to assume the responsibility of devising or 
choosing the best taxation methods, neither for 
the State at large or for any given local commun- 
ity. On the contrary, it is urged that the same 
sound principle upon which Direct Legislation 
and "Home Rule" is based should in matters of 
taxation, be extended to the furthest limit, that 
each Individual taxing district should have the 
power to solve its own problems by adopting 
such reforms and applying such methods as may 
to its citizens seem best adapted to their peculiar 
conditions and necessities. This is local Direct 
Legislation. 

Where to-day the legislative representatives of 
differing districts find it impossible to agree up- 
on any reform, so that any effort toward improve- 
ment is hopeless, it is quite evident that under 
the proposed system of Local Option ("Home 
Rule.") neighboring localities would compete in 
an effort to offer attractive tax regulations, The 
natural, logical and certain result of this compe- 
tition would be to secure the very best possible 
system that could be devised. However widely 



citizens may differ as to the comparative values 
of taxation methods, they may find common 
ground upon a platform which, demands as a 
necessarily first step, the right of Direct Legisla- 
tion or Local Ontion and it is difficult to see how 
anybody could object to this proposition unless 
governed by a desire to use present restrictions as 
a means to thwart the will of the people. 

In accordance with the provisions of a law re- 
cently enacted in Colorado, the people of that 
commonwealth will in the fall of 1902 have the 
privilege of voting upon a constitutional amend- 
ment which if carried, will secure this right of 
Local Option to every county. Other States 
while not so far advanced as Colorado, have 
made very subutantial progress in this direction 
and as better tax laws always have a tendency to 
attract population, capital and business enterprise 
New Jersey would be unwise to lag behind in the 
race. 

The second and remaining proposition insisted 
upon by the platform of the Association, needs 
but to be properly understood to commend itself 
Besides being sufficiently strong to stand upon its 
merits independently, it is properly a correlative 
of the first proposition, insisting that all such 
State and County Taxes as may be assessed upon 
the different taxing districts (there are at present 
no State taxes thus assessed in New Jersey— 
county taxes only,) shall be assessed according to 
Uie amount of local revenue collected in each 
district instead of, as at present, according to the 
amount of assessed valuations. This would in 
the apportionment of State and County taxes 
prevent anv injustice as between neighboring 
taxing districts, however different their taxation 
methods might be or however greatly might dif- 
fer their ratios of assessed value to true value 
Oregon is the first State to adopt this wise and 
reasonable reform. 

Tq all citizens of New Jersey in sympathy with 
the movement, a cordial invitation is extended to 
communicate with the Secretary, 294 Market St 
Newark. A most effective means of assisting the 
work of the Association is to secure the adoption 
by Borough Councils, Town Committees and 
other representative bodies, of resolutions official- 
ly endorsing the Association's efforts. Copies of 
all such resolutions should be forwarded to the 
Association. Such action has alraady been taken 
by numerous bodies, Including the Town Council 
of Montclair, which acted upon the emphatic 
recommendation of its Law Committee 



TWO JUDICIAL DECISIONS ON DIRECT 
LEGISLATION. 

BLTWEXD POMEBOY, X.lf. 

Numerous paragraphs have been floating 
around for the past six months to the effect that 
the supreme courts of South Dakota and Califor- 
nia had "knocked out" State Direct Legislation 
in the former State and municipal Direct Legis- 
lation in the latter. Editorials, wife and unwise, 
have been written in the same connection, on the 
f utility of Direct Legislation. The exact nature 
of these decisions, however, has not been ex- 
plained, but after writing numerous letters and 
suffering considerable delay, I have received the 
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text of the opinions of the courts and am now 
able to set forth the exact facte. 

I. 

To begin with South Dakota, the decision of 
the Supreme iCourt of that State may be found 
In the North-Western Reporter, vol. 85, page 605. 
The case is officially described as the State ex rel. 
Levin et al. v. Bacon et al. Judge Corson writes 
the opinion of the court. 

The case is one to determine the title of mem- 
bers of the State board of charities and correc. 
tions. Two Populists had been appointed by the 
previous Governor, and the Republican Legisla- 
ture of 1901 had legislated them out of office. 
Section 3 of the act doing this declares that 
this— 

is necessary for the immediate preservation and sup- 
port of the existing public institutions of the State, 

and enacts that the act take effect at once. 

The defendants contended that this act did not 
take effect till 90 days after the adjournment 
of the Legislature, because of the D. L. amend- 
ment to the constitution passed in 1898. The 
relators contended that as the act has an emer- 
gency clause, it went into effect immediately. 

The significance of this can be seen by refer- 
ence to the constitution. Section 22 of original 
constitution says: "No act shall take effect until 
90 days after adjournment of session at which it 
was passed unless, in case of emergency, by two- 
thirds vote the Legislature shall direct otherwise." 
Section 1 of the constitution as amended. 1898, 
reads : "Except such laws as may Ije necessary 
for the immediate preservation of the public 
peace, health and safety, support of State gov- 
government and existing public institutions." 
The judge in his decision writes with reference 
to these provisions : 

4, It seems to be the well established rule in con- 
sidering any provision of the constitution that the 
whole is to be examined with the view of arriving 
at the true intention of each part, and that effect 
is to be given if possible to the whole instrument. 
If differeut provisions seem to conflict, the courts 
must harmonize them, if practicable, and must lean 
in favor of thai construction which will render ev- 
ery word operative rather than one which makes 

some words i«ile aud nugatory Thus 

construed section 1, as amended, would read in ad- 
dition to the exceptions therein stated, 'and except 
also such laws as are passed with an emergency 
olause as providod in section 22.' That such was 
the intention of the Legislature and of the people 
m adopting it is manifest by tha fact that no 
amendment was made to section 22, and that the 
amendment applies only to laws uot jet in force. 
Also the Legislature of 1899 acted under section 22 
as well as that of 1901, aud nearly half of the laws 
passed at these two sessions had emergency clauses. 
And the former and present Governors and execu- 
tive officers acted nnder them. The question was 
not raised, bnt this fact shows the general pre- 
sumption that section 22 was still in force. Much 



business trouble would be caused if the oour* 
should hold that section 22 was repealed." 

He then declares that: 

* 'laws passed nnder section 22 which contain an 
emergency clause can go into effect at once." 

Also this law declared in it that it was : 

"necessary for the immediate preservation and 
support of existing public institutions ;" 

and that : 

"that declaration is conclusive upon this court, and 
briugs this case clearly within the exception con- 
tained in section 1 as amended." 



The judge has strained a point when he says 
that a lecent amendment of the constitution is 
overridden by a part of it adopted long before. 
If section 22, which says that the legislature by a 
two-thirds vote can pass laws to go into effect at 
once, had been a part of section 1 before it was 
amended, the amendment to section 1, which pro. 
vides that no laws save a clearly -defined class, 
shall go into effect under 90 days, aud not then 
if a referendum petition is filed, would clearly 
have amended out of existence the provision of 
section 22 quoted. Because section 22 happens 
to be in another part of the constitution does not 
make the amendmeut apply the less to it. The 
judge has reveised the usual proceeding* and 
made the part passed earlier limit aud define the 
latter part. Instead, he should have decided that 
the part passed .later limits and defines the part 
passd earlier. 

Also, the act stated in it that it was "necessary 
for the immediate preservation and support of 
existing public institutions of the State," that 
briuging it under the exception mentioned in the 
Direct Legislation amendment. This is not a 
true statement. The act was not "necessary for 
tne immediate preservation, " etc. It is the duty 
of law-makers to make such definitions. It is the 
duty of the judiciary to apply them. When the 
judge said "that declaration is conclusive upon 
this court'' he failed to do his duty. The decision 
bears all the marks of being a partisan one. 

The effect is to give the Legislature the power, 
by a two-thirds vole, to make auy law go into 
effect immediately, and, if other judges follow 
this one's ruling, which is not probable, to give 
the Legislature the power, by a majority vote, to 
make of immediate effect any law which declares 
in it that it is "necessary for the immediate pres- 
ervation," etc. 

The Initiative is not touched, the Referendum 
is not repealed by this South Dakota decision. 
But it does let down the bars so that the Legisla- 
ture can pass acts for immediate effect, thus do- 
ing away with the opportunity for the Referen- 
dum on them. 
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The decision in California is found in Califor- 
nia Decisions, vol. xxii, No. 1211, page 877. It 
was rendered August 26 f 1901. 

In 1897 the Legislature passed a County gov- 
ernment act which contains the following D. L. 
provision : 

"Whenever there shall be presented to the board 
of supervisors a petition or petitions, signed by 
legal voters of said ooanty in number equal to 60 
per oent of the votes cast ut the last preceding 
election, ssking tbat an ordinance, to be set forth 
in such petition, be submitted to a vote of the 
qualified voters of suoh county, it shall be the duty 
of the board of supervisors, by proclamation, to 
submit such proposed ordinance to tte vote of the 
qualified electors ofrsuch county." 

Under this law, the voters of Ventura county 
enacted an ordinance regulating the sale of liq- 
uors in that county, and a man violating this 
ordinance appealed to the Supreme Court on 
the ground that this part of the county govern- 
ment act and the ordinance enacted were uncon- 
stitutional. It was decided that this part of the 
law was unconstitutional, and hence void, and 
also the ordinance enacted under it. Six judges 
favored this, but Chief Justice Bealty dissented 
very vigorously. 



The main opinion, to which four judges sign 
their names, is a most wonderful piece of reason 
ing. It speaks of "the right to make any and 
all la ws" directly by tnc people as "a startling 
innovation" and "a drastic departure from our 
form of government" but it expressly says tbat 
this point "need net here be passed upon," because 
it "finds expression only in imperfect and incom- 
plete legislation." Having dismissed this point it 
declares the law unconstitutional, not "because it 
disagrees with any part of the constitution" but 
because two parts of the same law seem to dis- 
agree with each other. Section 2 defines the 
powers of counties and says: 

"their powers can only be exercised by the board 
ot supervisors, or by agents and officers acting 
under tbeir authority of law." And by section 25 
of subdivision 25, bo mis of supervisors are em- 
powered, "to hceuse, for purposes of regulation and 
reveuu*. »-very kind of business not prohibited 
by ln.w," etc. While by subdivision 31 of the same 
section boards of supervisors are authorized, "to 
make nud enforce within the limits of their county, 
all such local, police, sanitary nnd other regula- 
tions as are not in conflict with general laws." 

Sec 13, part of which has already been quoted, 
established direct legislation, and the opinion 
says of it : 

"It is a direct graut of power to the voter of a 
county, or rather to a majority of such voters as 
may choose to exercise their right of franchise at 
an election, to pass any and all ordinances perti- 
nent to the government of their county." 

The opinion then goes on to say : 

"It is too plain to permit of argument that, un- 
der our system of government, there never can be 
two equal, co-ordinate law-making powers each ex- 
isting without any restrictions the one upon the 
other. Tet suoh is the precise case presented. 



. . . When an ordinance is thus passed by bal- 
lot it has no superior force, but has merely 'the 
same and equal force and effect as though adopted 
and ordained by the board of supervisors. The 
right of the supervisors to repeal such ordinances 
is not taken away and it is within their power to 
repeal one after the other as soon as they shall 
have been adopted. Upon the other hand, it is 
equally the right of the people to re-enact them 
after such repeal. 

So far as legislation is concerned nothing could 
result but untold confusion. As the two sets of 
laws thus creating co-ordinate law-making powers, 
without check, limitation or restraint the one upon 
the other, cannot in the nature of our government 
exist, it follows that one or the other of the provis- 
ions is invalid and u>u«t fall. , There can be no 
hesitation in declaring iu this case that it must be 
section 13 of the County Government Act. " 

Part of a law is declared unconstitutional, not 
because it conflicts with the constitution but be- 
cause it is affirmed that two equal, co-ordinate 
legislative pjwers cannot exist side by side, and 
hence that one part of the law conflicts with an. 
other part of the law. 

Two of the judges, seeing the patent foolish- 
ness of this reasoning, sign their names to a con- 
curring opinion which has the following signifi- 
cantly aristocratic paragraph : 

"Our system of government is not that of a pure 
democracy, but it is a representative republic. 
This holds throughout, from the smallest subdivis- 
ion such as cities and towns, up through counties 
and states to the federated or national government. 
The people m their iudi vidua,! capacity do not make 
or enforce laws to govern them, but they delegate 
the power to their agents to make laws, and also to 
coustrne and enforce them." 

Chief Justice Bcatty says in his dissenting 
opinion : 

"The Constitution (Art. XI, Sec. 11.) makes a 
direct grant to every county of the power to make 
and enforce within its own limits all such local, 
police, sauitary and other regulations as are not in 
conflict with general laws." This grant to the 
counties of the power of local legislation is of course 
a grant to the people of the respective counties. 
How they are to exercise the power, whether in 
their primary capacity by voting at the polls, as in 
the case of the adoption of a State Constitution or 
of amendments thereto, or by their chosen repres- 
entatives in Boards of Supervisors, is purely a 
matter of legislative regulation, and I cannot see 
how it is possible upon any recognized principle 
of constitutional construction to deny to the Legis- 
lature the power to confer upon the qualified vo- 
ters of the respective counties the right to make 
local laws which will be valid and effective within 
their territorial limits. 

That the Legislature did intend by the Aot of 
1897 to enable the people of the respective count- 
ies to enact local ordinances by popular vote is 
not, and cannot be, denied; but their intention is 
held to have failed, because they have left it in the 
power of the Boards of Supervisors to repeal or 
alter or supercede the ordinances ratified by popu- 
lar vote. I do not agree with this construction of 
the Act 

I am not aware of any rule of construction or 
principle of constitutional law upon which a court 
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could declare the law invalid. It might well be 
argued that such a law would be inexpedient, or 
even foolish, but lawa cannot be invalidated upon 
that ground. They are only invalid when the Leg 
islature has exceeded its powers in Attempting to 
enact them. Here, upon the construction given 
to this law, there is no exoesB of power — only an 
absurdity, or supposed absurdity, in the possible 
consequences to which it may lead. This, however 
I conceive to be a more potent argiimeut against 
the construction placed upon the act than against 
the power of the Legislator* to pass it. 

And, finally, are the possible consequences of the 
Court'* construction of the law so very absurd? 
Suppose the Board of Supervisors has the power to 
repeal an ordinance which has been ratified by 
popular vote. It ia a power which it may be pres- 
umed will not be exercised in any case of doubtful 
expediency. The expression of the popular will 
would have a moral and practical force in any 
event, and in many cases would operate perman- 
ently. As to the confusion and uncertainty which 
It is feared might result, I Bee no reason for ap- 
prehension. It is conceivable, of course, that there 
would sometimes be found a Board of Supervisors 
determined to thwart the will of the people of their 
County, and that they would repeal ordinances as 
fast as the people could pass them, but this, it may 
be safely asserted, would rarely occur, and in such 
rare instances the mischief would be less in degree 
than frequently follows when the legislature undoes 
what its predecessors have done." 



On the making public of the decision* the San 
Francisco papers at once raised a great hue and 
cry. The Call of August 27th headed a column 
and a half with: * 'Knocks a big Hole in the New 
Charter," and said in heavily leaded type : 

"Leading attorneys are a uuit in declaring that 
the decision rendered yesterday by the supreme 
court has a direct bearing upon the provision* of 
the charter ... of San Francisco for thn 
Initiative aud Referendum and Che acquirement of 
public utilities. While the supreme court does »<>t 
deny the right of the people to express by ballot 
what they may desire in the way of legislation, it 
holds that it can only come in a suggestive foiin, 
while the actual power to carry out the wishes of 
the people is vested in the legislative body to which 
they have delegated the power to enact and enforce 
the laws." 

This is not true, and Mayor Phelan clearly 
shows this In the San Francisco Bulletin of Aug. 
27th: 

"There is an essential difference between the 
provisions of the statute and the charter on the 
subject. . . . There is nothing in this law 
to prevent the supervisors from immediately re- 
pealing an ordinance adopted by the people. It 
seems to leave the supervisors and the people 
equally free to adopt ordinances. It appears at 
once that such a clumsy and ill-considered pro- 
vision was a mere pretense, and did not accom- 
plish the purposes of direct legislation at all. The 
charter provides that on a petition of 15 per cent, 
of the voters, the board of election commissioners 
must submit any ordinance presented, and that 
a majority vote shall be sufficient for its adop:- 
tion, and that it shall have the same force and 
effect as an ordinance passed by the supervisors 
and approved by the mayor, and the same shall 



not be repealed by the supervisors. The latter 
clause gives it the superiority which an ordinance 
voted for under the county government act docs 
not possess, and to which the supreme court has 
called attention. The charter gives the supe visors 
the power to submit a proposition for the repeal 
of such ordinance or for amendments thereto for 
a vote at any succeeding election. This makes 
the power of the people with respect to the ordi- 
nances supreme and secure. 

"The court stigmatizes the clause in the county 
government act as 'so imperfect and incomplete' 
as to be prac tcally unworthy of consideration 
But the charter provisions are perfect and com- 
plete and do not involve the inconsistency of 
establishing, in the language of the court, 'two 
equally co-ordinate law-making powers, each 
without any restriction, the one upon the other/ 
Under the charter, when the people adopt an or- 
dinance, it cannot be repealed except by the peo- 
ple. It would certainly be remarkable if the 
supreme court should take away the power of the 
people to adopt ordinances after discission and 
deliberation. As a matter of fact, it merely 
means an appeal from the representatives of the 
people to the people themselves. For instance, 
the board of supervisors refuses to pass an ordi- 
nance for which there is a general demand. Fif- 
teen per cent of the voters decide to appeal from 
them to the whole body of the people. Boards 
of sunervisors and other legislative bodies are 
frequently controlled by bosses and wirepullers, 
or may have l>een corrupted, and Direct Legisla- 
tion puts the remedy in the people's h rinds. The 
mere knowledge by the supervisors that the pe- 
tition by the people may be resorted to will deter 
them from resisting a clear expression of the 
public voice. The wholesome effect of Dirtot 
Legislation at once becomes apparent. Even with- 
out being resorted to, it clears the official and po- 
litical atmosphere. 

"The charter has therefore carefully safeguarded 
th* public interests by enacting a consistent and 
intioual scheme of direct legislation through the 
Initiative and the Referendum and will no doubt 
st oid the scrutiny of the supreme court. But we 
hb.mld runke HBsurnnce doubly sure and propose a 
const tutioual amendment at the next legislature 
coveriug the whole question." 

And the Bulletin of the next day closes an 
editorial with : 

"Shall there be no means within the constitution 
by which the people can express their will in legis- 
lation wben their agents refuse to do their bidding? 

"The Initiative has a very healthy effect upon 
the body politic, and there will be no legislative 
body, great or smoll, but which will be made bet- 
ter by the knowledge that the people have the power 
to legislate for themselves when their representa- 
tives fail them. The Initiative gives confidence to 
the people of their own power, prevents turbulence 
and disootd, and insures the orderly processess of 
civil government for the amelioration of the ills to 
whioh the state is subject." 

The San Francisco Star of August 31st well 
says: 

"The court has not decided that the law-making 
power now vested in legislative bodies may not be 
surrendered back to its source, the people, but 
only that either the people or their representatives 
must be superior, and that too great confusion is 
promised by a scheme which makes them equal. 
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each with au unlimited v«to over the acts of the 
oth*r. The Stur agrees with tlie conrt that such ft 
couditiou is nn » ffront to our principles of govern- 
ment. The whole ghoul d have the power of vet* 
over the agent, but never the agent over the priu- ' 
cipal." 

Mr. Alfred Cridge, the author of the D. L. pro- 
visions in the San Fra icisco charter writes : 

11 Iu framing the charter it was it once perceived 
thit the power cou furred npon the voters by the 
initiative would be Dngatorv if the supervisors con Id 
undo the work; therefore it was provided tLat 'the 
Bitue shall not be repealed by the supervisors' but 
must ngaiu be submitted to the people for effective 
modification or repeal. This, therefore, obviates 
the objection iu the decision to *two sets of laws". 
Q"Eveu ftom that standpoint and ns regarding the 
law declared unconstitutional the decision is absurd 
because no board of supervisors wou'd thus defy 
the people's will by reenncting a proposition of 
which the voters had disaproved, until th*re had 
been another opportuutty for expression, either by 
direct vote or by electing another or part of another 
board in a mauner iudicating a change in the pop- 
ular view" * 



There are two good things flowing from this 
California decision. First, the public attention 
called to Direct Legislation, and the wide discus- 
sion in the papers ; and second, the movement 
backed by Mayor Phelan and other important 
men, to amend the State constitution so as to pro" 
tect the Direct Legislation they have and to secure 
more. 



SWISS NOTES. 



In the Canton of Geneva on October I3th, 1901, 
two questions were submitted to popular vot<\ on« 
concerning the affairs of the Protestant Church, 
one concerning naturalization. 

The constitution was modified so that in future 
the Consistory of the Prof stant Church shnll be 
elected by *.a "unique college, consisting of all 
Protestant Swiss* citizens in enjoyment of their 
political rights in the canton of Geneve." But the 
timet and places of the meetings of this College, 
the choice of Presidents and Vice-Presidents, are 
to be determined hr the State Council. The elec- 
tion is to be decided by the majority, provided that 
majority equals «t least one- third the total number 
of valid votes. If a second ballot is necessary it 
will be decided by a plurality. In case of a tie, 
the older man wins. No voter may vote for any 
denomination obher than the one whose elections 
he attends. Further details coucern the division 
of the Canton into parishes, the age of members of 
the Consistory, and an assurance that each pastor 
Is to be entirely "free within the limits of his own 
responsibility." 

Details of the naturalization law are not fur- 
nished. 

Both were carried, the naturalization by 3,488 to 
2,188 and the Protestant Church article by 2,981 to 
844. 



The Hoohstrasser Initiative, introduced by a 
Catholic agrarian of that name, proposes that the 
National Conncil shall be elected on the basis of the 
§wiss populntion in the various Cantons — not the 



total population. The resident population in 
Switzerland numbers 3.315,443, returning 167 Dep- 
uties Of the tot.d 318. G98 are non-voters, leaving 
about 3,000,000 who are Swiss voters. On this 
revised ba*is the number of Deputies would be 
153. a loss of 14. If the Cantons adopt this method 
in the various communes, the reduction would fall 
on Zurich, Berne, Bale-Ville, St. Gall, Tessin, 
Vand, Vniois and Geneva ; but if the actual situa- 
tion as shown by the recnt census is conceded in 
conjunction with the Hochstrasser proposition, 
Zurich, Berne. Soleure, Thurgovie. Valid and Neu- 
chatel would gniu. 

The effect on parties is difficult to forecast. 



In 1847 Geneva gave a piece of public ground 
known as Pre 1'Eveque to the town of Eaux- Vivos, 
to be h<dd for the public use au 1 good. It now 
appears that certain tiuauciers have attempted to 
g« t hold of poitions of this land, and that the local 
Council lias favored their plans. Result, a prompt 
referendum. 



THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES. 




DR. A. M. WEBSTER. 

BY CFIAS. D. SHARROW, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

There lives quietly in my home town a modest 
unpretentious man who has done a really great 
work for Direct Legislation among people who 
otherwise would not luve heard of it for ytars. 
Dr. A. M. Webster of Grand Rapids is a man of 
middle age andwide experience. In person, he is 
rather slender, of medium height wjth hair just 
turning gray. He is a man of fine executive abil- 
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ity, as his daily business shows. He has pleasing 
manners and, while not a great orator, is a con- 
vincing talker. He has always given much time 
to educational and altruistic work and in the early 
nineties Sullivan's book converted the Doctor 
to Direct Legislation. Ho hid discovered, through 
practical experience, that the present system of 
law-making was seriously at fault, that the repre- 
sentative system needed some sort of a safeguard 
or check. The reading of Sullivan's book re- 
vealed to his mind that the Initiative, Referen- 
dum and Recall are just the needed check nud 
safe-guard to the represent aire system and mnkes 
what we now call "Perfected Representative Gov- 
ernment.*' 

Since 1892 his name has been s > associated with 
D. JL. that he has frequently been called on to 
contribute papers on it at meetings of "Good Gov- 
ernment" and other societies. At one of these 
that I recall, some of our recognized talent as 
statesmen were arrayed on the negative side. One 
of them, an ex R. R. Commissioner, made the 
mistake of playing his trump card against tha 
Doctor by saying: "Well! Well! However nice 
theories mi^ht he .dvanctd in favor of D I> he 
knew from actual experienc it was wholly im j 
practicable in a big Suite like Michigan and while 
it might be all right in the little (?)Republic of 
Switzerland, it would never do here." And he 
proceeded to five the number of bills introduced 
and passed by the last legislature as evidence that 
the Referendum could not be used in Michigan. 
The Commissioner, though a politician, is a big- 
souled, conscientious man, and across his face 
swept a look first of suptise and then of pleasure 
when the Doctor showed that at least fuur-fi ihs 
of these bills were of no concern to the State but 
belonged properlv to Counties. Cities and local 
Districts and with a proper classification of laws 
and the remission to localities of purely local law, 
the Initiative. Referendum and Recall would be 
entirely practical. 

Dr Webster's best work for D. L. began in 
1897 when he obtained the 9 Directors and 210 
members who secured a charter from th»- State of 
Michigan for the incorporation of a Fraternal 
Beneficiary Association which uses these three 
principles iu its government For four year-i 
now, this perfected representative system has 
been put to a trst in the insurance business. That 
it has nottken found wanting is proved by their 
recent report showing . r >.000 mejubers and 200 
branches. A promiuent Judge in this Slate who 
is in 8 position to know, said recently that fnere 
was no movement in Michigan which was doing 
so much to advance D. L. by education and 
practical exemplification as the "New Era As- 
sociation." We, in this State, can ^ee many con 
versions and changes of sentiment in favor of D. 
L. wherever this Association ^ets a fool ho 'd. 

Very important at present, is the campaign in 
the Great Camp of the Maccabees for a purely 
democratic form of government and for this the 
New Era claims credit. The Maccabees (K. O. 
T. M ) numbers over 100.000 male members in 
Michigan. Dr A. M. Webster has been no small 
contributor to this. 

A year ago Mr. Dennion of this city enlisted Dr. 
Webster's services in the Referendum League and 
together they attended the Second Social and Po- 
litical Conference at Detroit in the summer of 
1901. There they assisted in organizing the Nat- 
ional Referendum League of which Dr. Webster 
is the General Secretary. All who attended the 
Conference will attest that the Doctor's executive 



ability was felt and resulted in bringing out the 
only general agreement effected at that meeting. 

The Doctor was sent as Secretary of the New 
Era Association to attend one of the sessions of 
tlie Michigan legislature in the Association's in- 
terests but no sooner had he this out of the way 
than he was working with the brethren from De- 
troit for D. L. measures. It was at this session, 
I think, that the Doctor largely gained his public 
for being a pronounced D. L. man; anyhow he 
with the other D. L. advocates made it warm 
for several outspoken politicians that said the 
people could not he trusted, by following them 
to their district when they csme up for re-i lec- 
tion. They were n*ot re-elected. 

We expect soon to get a D. L. Constitutional 
Amendment in Michigan and those of us wlro en- 
listed early in the campaign, kr.ow to whom 
credit should be given for bringing at>out the 
emancipation of the people from riug rule and 
political corruption yi are earlier than otherwise. 




KARL BURKLI 

HKNKY D. LLOYD OF IJOSTON. 

The most picturesque personality I encountered 
In Europe during my visit in 1901 was Carl 
Burkli. With his dome-like head surmounted 
with a crown of white and his face rosy with the 
glow of health ho seemed like one of his own 
Alps reddening iu the light of the setting sun. 
Now comes the news of his death, October 30th 
last. The sun has set. Even while living his 
name was reverenced everywhere through Switz- 
erland and the socialistic Continent, as I found. 
Democracy owes a debt to him every wheres. He 
was one of the leaders of the movement in Swit- 
zerland of fifty years ago, the waves of which are 
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tttfl being propagated through the whole Dem- 
ocratic world. Burkli was born in Zurich, Janu- 
ary, 31, 1823. His father was a silk manufacturer 
and a Colonel in the army. Young Burkli went 
lo Paris to learn the art of tanning, but, while 
there, he studied ina iy other things,— entering 
classes at the Sorbonue in chemUtry, physics, 
astronomy. Fourierism was then all the rage 
among the Parisian radicals and into this Burkli 
went with all his soul, attaching specially to Con- 
siderant. Returning to Zurich lu November, 
1801, he was elected to the Municipal Council. . 

His programme was direct legislation, a state 
bank, and the progressive taxation of inheritance, 
and the abolition of all indirect taxatiou. The 
direct legislation has been achieved; on the state 
question Burkli was ahead of his tiin»- but only a 
few years, as the tank" which he proposed was 
established in 1870. The project was greeted 
with a storm of derision by the practical men and 
financiers but the bank is now the most import- 
ant in Zurich and one of the most important in 
Europe. Iu describing thtse days to me, Bur- 
kli with a twinkle in his eye, said that one or their 

Cardinal principles that < very man had the 

right to be born, to be married and to be buried, 
free— might be considered a Swiss version of the 
Ann rican declaration of the inalienable light to 
life, liberty aud the pursuit of happiness. At 
this time there was hardly a glimmer of socialis- 
tic thought in the minds of even the most radical. 
Burkli asThurow says intLe N< ue Z<it wan "the 
first pike in the trout pond." Ho translated so- 
cialist books and pamphlets. One of these was 
anainst the law of 18 U re tricting the freedom of 
the press. 

Cousiderant, meanwhile, had given i.p the 
movement in France and went to Texas to build 
up a socialistic colony. Burkli followed in l^. r ,6 
with about 30 comrades, l>elieving that they were 
going to launch a co-op. rative commonwealth for 
the regeneration of mankind. But the climate of 
the South and its slavery were too much for the 
socialists. Upon the failure of the colony. Con- 
siderant sent Burkli to find a betur site in Central 
America. In Paraguay he was captured by Gen- 
eral Walker, the FrtebooUr, uhosougU to kiep 
him iu his seivice. But Burkli escaped and af- 
ter roaming around with the Indians, went to the 
United States, where he travelled extensively, stu- 
dying the people and our institutions He did 
not return to Switzerland until lb(»0. One of his 
earliest veutures had been the organization of a 
co-operative society. Upon his return he re-or- 
ganized this Consum-Verein which had been 
growing capitalistic. Burkli's socialistic philo- 
sophy brought him into sharp conflict with the 
Hanchesterian spirit which was centralizing not 
only industry hut government, increasing the 
power of the Federal government at the expense 
of the Cantons. Within two ycais Burkli and 
the party he organized carried Zurich in 1808 on 
a Democratic programme. Immediately upon 
his return he became a member of tLe Interna- 
tional, forming a Section in Zurich, and it was 
one of the proudest days of his life when in 1893 
he opened the International Socialist Congress in 
Zurich. Burkli did much historical work which 
has been recognized to be of permanent value by 
such authorities as Morgan. He devoted him- 
self edpecially to the origins of Swiss liberties. 
He dispelled the current notion of the Swiss that 
their liberty was the production of a few great 
men. In his book, The True Winkelreid, he 



brings out the evidence that the primary factors 
in the military success of the Forest cantons lay 
In their economic organization and in their united 
political life. The collective interests of the peo- 
ple were united, and out of their economic solid- 
arity grew a political unity. Out of this har- 
mony of the material and ideal interests grew the 
noble fight they made for the defence of their 
native soil. Huudrcda of years before Morgarten 
the Swiss peasants had defended their Commons 
agaiust princes and cloisters. The institutions of 
common ownership of land everywhere «lse iu 
Euiope fell before the onslaught of the euemies 
of the people but in Switzerland thev remained 
intact through all the storm of feudal times. It 
was the spirit bred by this independence that 
made the Swiss soldiers though they went into 
every country of Europe as mercenaries, remain 
free men willing to give their lives for their coun- 
try, when it was attacked by their former mas- 
ters. 

Burkli as the son of an army officer and as an 
army officer himself was greatly interested in the 
miliiary question. His views on armament were 
characteristic. He held that the Swiss- military 
organization was too monarchial, and in l£($5 
he publishad a pamphlet under the title: The 
Monarchial Apple of Paradise. In this he at- 
tacked the Prussian iz.Uion of the He publican 
arm)- ns evidenced in its love of uniforms, trap- 
pings, and outward show. He proposed that the 
whole Democratic community he organized into 
a defensive force. He hopul that Switzerland 
might in this create a model for all other Demo- 
cratic peoples. His idea was that Switzerland 
should regard it.self as a great fortress inside of 
which it was uot necessary to maintain the play 
of inaueuvrcs and imp rial parade. * He de- 
vised a uniform so simple that it could be worn- 
by the citizen equally in civil or military occupa- 
tion. Military instruction he urged bhoull be- 
gin early in life and should incluoe all the com- 
petent men of the country. Burkli used to call 
him elf the captain of reserves of two hemi- 
spheres. His f rien- is nicknamed him 'Geueral- 
aud staff-iu-a-privati-'s frock." His conception of 
Switzeiinnd was in his own noble words, quoted 
by Tliurow. that she was to stand as the highest 
fortress of freedom and of the brotherhood of na- 
tions. Swit/erlaud is not only a republic but a 
union of diverse republics. Its states, or cantons, 
have wholly different democratic forms, laws 
and usages. They have different races, differ- 
ent languages, different origins, diffeient customs 
aud occupations. The greatest enemy of repub- 
licanism could not have wished that the Swiss 
should have a worse problem, and yet these dif- 
ferent mosaics, bound together through the ce- 
ment of freedom, remain a harmonious whole — a 
living symbol in miuiature as Karl Burkli be- 
lieved of the future solidarity of all the peoples. 

Burkli was one of those prophets who have the 
ability to fulfil themselves, and he had the hap- 
piness of seeing much of his work actually accom- 
plished before his death. The bank he helped 
establish in Zurich has been at work for thirty 
years giving banking facilities to peasants, arti- 
sans aud shop keepers benetfh the notice of the 
great banks and at the same time winuing the 
confidence and deposits of the wealthy merchants. 
Burkli's powerful mind was one of the first to 
see that modern conditions of communication 
and travel make possible for the people to return 
to that direct participation in their own govern- 
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ment which- the representative system had taken 
away, and today direct, legislation which he 
helped to introduce into Switzerland is spreading 
all over the world, re-democratizing democracy. 



THE PERCENT AGE FOR PETITIONS. 

MRS. ELLA OBMSIJY MARSHALL, 

New Salem, Mass. 

A correspondent calls attention to Ihe necessity 
of considering the densitv of population in fix- 
ing the per cent of voters' names required in pe- 
titions for the Referendum. 

1 In Switzerland the average number of penj le 
per square mile is 1*21. In South Dakota, where 
the initiative and referendum have been used in 
municipal affairs, but where an attempt to use 
the referendum for a State law failed to get the 
required 5 per cent, the average number of peo- 
ple per mile was between 4 and t\ve according to 
the census of 1895. In Massachusetts the popula- 
tion is 310 per square miic. Supposing each 
required the same pcr«,cntni'e of voters fur a 
petition, it might not be GO times * t as difficult to 
secure the names in South Dakota as in Massa- 
chusetts, and 21 tim s as difficult in South Daiiota 
a» in Switzerland, lint in a State -where voters 
often live 100 mill s from anywhere, they nniM be 
very difficult to find, as compared with vote's in 
manufacturing States " 

Notk by Editor: This is- a valuable point 
and should be consider -d in drafting laws. The 
Editor at first favored a percentage but now 
thinks a definite number should be fixed for each 
State. This number should be a smaller percen- 
tage of voters the larger the total number of 
voters is aud also the le<s dens'* the population. 
Thus 10 per cent or 2.000 minht he jiirht for a 
city with 20,0 HJ voters or about 10 > 000 popula- 
tion. It would be too huge for a Western Slate 
with 1,000,000 population. And 20,000 or 10 
per cent would be too large for a State with 
200.000 voters or 1 Ooo.OOO population, and in 
the United Stab's 1.000,000 or 10 per cent of vo- 
ters would be prohibitory of its u-e. A lixed 
number is better, in the Editor's ( pinion. 



CHARACTER OP BILLS INTRODUCED AT 

ALBANY. 

( Special Dispatch to The New York Evening Post. ) 

Albany. Jan. 22.— About r>."»0 hi IN have been 
intioduced thus far in the LegMa'ure Of this 
number, over 300 have originated in the Assembly. 
Sixty pending measures relate solely to New York 
city. Of Constitutional-amendmcn propositions, 
10 have already made their appearance-^ in the 
Senate an I 4 in the Assembly. Seven refer to 
additional Judges of tluvSupremc^Courl; one aims 
to allow the salo of the canals; one would permit 
the side of softwoods in the Adirondack preserve, 
and one puts the Spanish-American war veteran 
on the same civil-service footing us the eivi.-war 
veteran. 

Of anti-corporation legislation there is the usu- 
al assortment Six of the measures introduced 
affect gas companies, three provide for seveut}-- 
five-cent gas in New York, five bills arc aimed at 
the railroads, and one is direct, d against river 
steamboats. Three bills on the legislative files 
have to do with divorce and one affects the subject 
of marriage. The latter provides that one dollar 



shall be the legal fee for both solemnizing and ex- 
ecuting acknowledgments of marriage contracts. 

Speeding of automobiles has led to the intro- 
duction of several measures. 

Among the freak bills are the anti-fliriingand 
stage-censorship measures. 

One bill stipulates that the charging of beer and 
the manufacture of soda and ginger ale shall not 
be classed with the manufacture of gunpowder 
Mind ni'ro-glyceriue. The venerable Anti- Paper 
Cigarette Bill is again in, evidence, and keeping it 
company is a bill requiring that the slab-sided bar- 
rel shall be just as hrge as the barrel with the 
bulge, and another characterizing the daisy as a 
weed. Three b'Us have been introduced amend- 
ing the charier for cities of the second class. 



A LITERARY BUREAU, 
Dr. Wm. N. Hill, 1107 McCulloh Street, Balti- 
more, ha* started a D. L. literary bureau, s abject 
to the following rules : 

1st. That funds in sufficient amounts to pay 
postage be provided. 

2d. That I do not take any responsibility for 
the utterances of any other contributor to the bu- 
ren u. 

3d. That the contributions be sent direct by the 
writers or through the bare m only to new* papers 
of recognized stauding and pa«es or clipping* with 
headlines attached forwarded to me when publica- 
tion is secured. 

4th. That each contributor to the literary work 
be numbered, end it is agreed that he or ehe snail 
forwflrd all mutter pnblished to me and alto for- 
ward to other members when rrquested to do so. 

5th. That a special effort be made to secure at 
least 3 regular contributors of material for the bu- 
reau in each State, and more if possible. 

6th. That the articles written take up some 
question of immediate popular interest aud show 
how the question could be Battled under direct legis- 
lation. 

Those rules arc short, plain and sensible, and as 
the Doctor says, "it opens a practically unlimited 
field for literary work." Mrs. Perry Marshall, of 
New Salem, Mas*., will aid him in this work, as 
she hnR been doing a Rood D ft f it for some time. 
Also Mr. Thos. W. Clarke of Baltimore will aid. 
Others who will aid are requested to correspond 
with either of these three. 



The public bearing on Feb. 24th b-fore a Mi-.gea- 
cliusi'ttt L g'alative Committee on the bill author- 
izing Ihe MihiuiKcioii of Constitutional amendments 
upon the p- titiou of at least 50,000 voters, was oi.e 
of thj greMtest demonstrations of the kind ever re- 
corded. Over 15.000 people participate d, many of 
whom were sent by or represented orgAirizations 
whose membership is up in the thousand*. The 
l\< ston Central Labor Union, 700 in number, at- 
tended in a body. 5C0 petitions from labor organ- 
izations representing 80,000 membns in Massa- 
chusetts were presented. The Lynn and Quincy 
Central Labor Unions were also thure. The tnlkiug 
was straight to the point aud m»de a profouud irn* 
pr(ssion. 0|>p- neuts of the bill were called for but 
none responded. We will notice the speeches in 
the June Recobd. 
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ALFRED CRIDGE— IN MEMORIAM. 
My old friend and fellow- worker, Alfred 
Cridge, has passed away. He "died in har- 
ness,** full of the joy of achievement: for he 
saw the cause to which he devoted his life 
steadily gaining {round amongst the nations of 
the earlh. It was he who first showed me the 
way to right electoral conditions. The San 
Francisco Star, with which he was Associated, 
devotes large space, on January 18th, to his 
obituary, and I cannot do better than to copy 
some of the appreciative and loving wordt of 
Mr. Barry, the editor. Robert Tyson. 

"On Monday last there parsed away a grand 
old man whose name was not altogether un- 
- known to fame, and whose life was covered 
and crowned with glory — not that ephemeral 
and empty glory which conies from wealth or 
high position in society or State, but that eter- 
nal glory which must follow a life of useful vol- 
untary service to humanity. 

"Alfred Cridge was born in Newton, Eng- 
land, in December, 1824. When about twelve 
years of age he moved with his parents from 
England to Toronto, Canada. 

"In April, 1854, he married Miss Arurie Den- 
ton, of Dayton, Ohio, an English school- 
teacher, who like himself, was much interested 
in the progressive movements of the day. For 
several years, under great difficulties and in 
spite of privations and antagonism?, he pub- 
lished the '-Vanguard," in Dayton, Ohio, and 
afterwards in Richmond, Indiana, a paper de- 
voted to social and economic conditions and 
the abolition of slavery. 

"In I06I with his wife and two children he 
removed to Washington, being first in the 
United States Secret Service aud a fterwards 
in the Quartermaster-General's office. Be for* 
the close of the Civil War he was made Chief 
Clerk of the Inspection Division, a position 
which he held until 1875. 

"In 1870, he became interested in the colony 
at Riverside. South California. 

"In 1875, the death»of his wife left him dis- 
couraged in mind and unsettled in life gener- 
ally. He undertook to be an agriculturalist, 
with but poor success. His weapon was tl e 
pen, and he *oon took it up again. 



"In 1877 he came to San Francisco, and be- 
gan a career iH the city which lasted for a 
quarter of a century. At times his journal- 
istic life took him to Stockton, San Jose, 
Eureka, and other places, where in various 
capacities he demonstrated his great abilities 
as a writer, speaker, reporter and thinker. 

"Mr. Cridge 's attention was first drawn to 
the defective character of our so-called repre- 
sentative system in 1808, by a lecture delivered 
in Philadelphia by United States Senator 
Buckalew. Mr. Cridge made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject, simplified it, and 
devoted the remaiuder of his life to it. 

"Upon coming to San Francisco lie estab- 
lished a voluntary correspondence bureau and 
agitation committee of one, and year in and 
year out corresponded with those interested in 
this and other reforms throughout the world. 
In proportion to means and opportunity, he 
did more than any one else in this country to 
further proportional representation and direct 
legislation. Nothing dampened his ardor; 
nothing could prevent him from speaking and 
writing for the reform, "small in itself, but 
productive of great results," as he was wont 
to say. At times others came forward to help 
him, at times they fell away, but first, last 
and all the time, he toiled early and late that 
the w*orld might be better fitted tor the 
dwelling of men. 

"He was one of the pioneers who adopted 
the doctrines of Henry George. They were 
what he had been looking for all his life— a 
solution of the land question — aud he never 
missed an opportunity, in public and private, 
to teach the gospel. He fulfilled beyond meas- 
ure Croasdale's definition of a single-taxer — 
•one who does something for the single tax.' 

*Tu August, l8.*7, he was appointed by Mayor 
Phelan as one of the Committee of One Hun- 
dred to draw up a charter for the government 
of San Francisco, being later elected as one of 
the fifteen Freeholders for the same purpose. 
Here began his special work tor the initiative 
and referendum, he regarding the former as 
the John the Baptist of proportional represen- 
tation. He succeeded beyond bis expectations, 
so that the initiative was distinctly embodied 
in the New Charter. 

"He took an active part in the formation of 
the Union Labor party of San Francisco, and 
was also a member of the nominating conven- 
tion of the party, and secured a declaration 
for proportional representation in tne plat- 
form and the use of the system in the nom- 
ination of the candidates for the Board of 
Supervisors. 

"He leaves no fortune for lawyers and rel- 
atives to divide, only a memory of good deeds, 
patient service, and a life of continual sacri- 
fice for others. He stood on a mountain, and 
told of the good time coining, and pointed out 
the pathway by which the nations and peoples 
of the earth could reach the promised land. 
He passed away full of confidence that those 
reforms for which he sacrificed and toiled for 
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decade after decade, would speedily come to be 
realized, 

"He leaves one son, Alfred D. Cridgeof Han- 
ford, California, and a daughter, airs. W. H. 
Smith, of Palo Alto, in whose sorrow many in 
this community and good men and women in 
every quarter of the globs will share. 

"We miss him but do not mourn him. He 
lived a good, noble and useful life, seven years 
beyond the allotted time of man. He kept the 
faith, he fought the fight. He did not see the 
fruition of his hopes, but he saw the light 
breaking and knew that it would soon be day. 
The seed he planted will expand and bear 
fruit which the world will enjoy. Such a man 
never dies He lives in his wonv which are im- 
mortal. He lives in the minds and hearts of all 
who knew him, who revere his memory." 



IMPORTANT MOVEMENT IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS AND CONNECTICUT. 

From Mr. John M. Berry, P O. Box 490, Mill- 
bury, Mass., we have received two pamphlets 
which are evidently indications of an imp >rt- 
ant movement for Fair Representation which 
has begun in Massachussets and Connecticut. 

One pamphlet is especially addressed to tiie 
citizens of Melrost, Mass. It points out the 
anomalies and defects of the present system of 
voting, under which they have suffered since 
Melrose gave up the old town meeting plan 
and became a city. It prints a draft bill, pro- 
viding that towns having 12,000 population 
may adopt a system of of • corporation proxy" 
by which each councillor casts as many votes 
in the council as he received votes at his elec- 
tion ; this being; intended as a modification of 
the town meeting plan. 

For cities, the pamphlet strongly advocates 
the excellent system of Hon. Win. H. Qove. 

The other pamphlet deals with the outra- 
geous electoral injustices of the State of Con- 
necticut, and urges at a remedy the adoption of 
the Gove system, which is set forth in precise 
detail in the form of a Bill printed at the end 
of the pamphlet. The significant fact is stated 
that a first edition of fifty thousand copies is 
being printed for free distribution throughout 
Connecticut: 

We have asked Mr. Berry and Hon* Win. H. 
Gove to write some particulars of this move- 
ment. These may or may not arrive in time 
for the present issue. We will print the draft 
Bill setting out the Gove system in the next 
issue, with further particulars direct from the 
field of action. 



CANADA. 



In the last number of The P. R. Review we 
gave a synopsis of progress in different coun- 
tries so far as space then permitted : Resum- 
ing that subject, we deal now with the Dom- 
inion of Canada. 

Ontario, Manitoba, and British Colum- 
bia are the only provinces in which much pro- 
paganda work has been dune ; and this has 
been chiefly in the cities of Toronto, Ont , 
and Winnepeg, Manitoba; although supporters 
of Proportional Representation are to be found 
in many towns ana cities throughout Ontario. 
Prominent amongst these is John Idington, 
barrister and King's Counsel, of Stratford, Ont. 



Great progress has been made in the ranks* 
of organized labor. The Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada is composed of delegates 
from every province of the Dominion, its jur- 
isdiction reaching from Vancouver on the 
west to Halifax on the east. Owing largely 
to the stedfast support of Mr. George Dower, 
recently secretary of the Congress, and other 
delegates friendly to the cause, the Trades 
Congress has twict pissed resolutious favoring 
Proportional voting, and has now on its plat- 
form the following demand : 

* 'Proportional Representation, with grouped 
constituencies and abolition of muuicipal 
wards." 

"The Voice" of Winnipeg and "The Toiler" 
of Toronto, both labor journals published 
weekly, are editorial supporters of Proportion- 
al Voting on the Hare plan. "The Toiler" is 
now promoting a petition to the Ontario Leg- 
islature, which is given herewith. It explains 
itself : 

A SURE BALLOT WANTED. 

The present plan of electing members of Par- 
liament in singlu-m»mber districts is open to 
the gravest objection. It disfranchises nearly 
half the voters at evtry general election; it 
gives undue power to the party organizations, 
including a practical monopoly of nominations; 
it is so uncertain and erratic in its operation 
as to sometimts allow a minority of the voters 
to elect a majority of the representatives: it 
promotes bribery; it encourages gerrymander- 
ing; it makes crookedness too often a factor of 
success; it nourishes party hatred, and it is a 
system utterly unworthy of a progressive peo- 
ple in a scientific age. 

The remedy for these evils is the adoption 
of a rational and reasonable system of voting. 
That system is known as Proportional Repre- 
sentation. 

Let us follow the example of the State of 
Tasmania. She refused to adopt single member 
districts in electing her contingent of six Sen- 
ators and five Representatives to the Austra- 
lian Parliament. Instead, she adopted the 
Hare system of Proportional Representation; 
the whole island being one large electoral dis-„ 
trict or constituency for both Senators and 
Representatives. Entire success attended the 
use of the system, which had also been used 
twice previously for part of the State elections. 

The object of the following petition is to get 
a trial of this excellent electoral system in the 
Province of Ontario. 

PETITION. 

To the Honorable the Legislative Assembly 
of the Province of Ontario : 

We. the undersigned Provincial electors of 
Toronto or of York, respectfully petition your 
honorable House to group the ^vvhole of the 
City of Toronto and the whole or part of the 
County of York into one large constituency re- 
turning seven or more members to the Legis- 
lative Assembly by the Hare system of Pro- * 
portion al Representation. 

POINTS OF PROGRESS. 

The Legislative Committee of the Toronto 
City Council recently recommended that the 
Aldermen and School Trustees of Toronto be 
elected from the city at large by the Hare- 
Spence system. The recommendation was 
thrown out by the Council; but the fact tha v 
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such a recommendation could be made by a 
civic committee Bpeakes volumes for the pro- 
gress of the movement. Alderman Urquhait 
is a staunch supporter of P. R , and other Al- 
dermen are friendly. 

There is a provincial organization with head 
quarters in Toronto, called the Proportional 
Representarion Society of Ontario. A deputa- 
tion from this society recently waited on the 
Toronto School Board and urged that "the 
Board petition the Legislature to allow its 
members to be elected upon the proportional 
principle. The deputation received a court- 
eous hearing and the question was referred to 
the School Management Committee, where it 
was lost by a tie vote. School trustee John M. 
Godfrey, who headed the poll in his ward at 
the last election, is a member of the P. R. So- 
ciety, and an active friend of the cause. 

We have also a friend in the Legislature of 
the Province of O; tario, in the person of Mr. 
S. Russell of Deseronto, member for East 
Hastings. Mr. Russell has three times intro- 
duced into the Legislature a Bill for local op- 
tion in proportional voting.* 



THE TUCKERMAN METHOD. 

In the P. R. Review of September, 1893, Dr. 
L. B. Tnckermnu of Cleveland, Ohio, described a 
method of •'•lection by preponderance of choice," 
which he suggested as a good plin for incorpor - 
ating the proportional principle in the elections of 
societies, clubs, trades unions, and other voluutary 
organ izations, and presumably for illustrative bat. 
lot tings, etc. Professor Commons, iu his excel, 
lent work "Representative Democracy," endorses 
the Tuckermau system for use on such occasions, 
which we may term "meeting room eleotious." 
On the other band, Professor Hiram B. Loomis, 
of Chicago, declares that the Tuckerman system 
will not ensure a proportional representation, and 
is practically worthless from a proportional point 
of view. If this be really the case, both Dr. Tuck- 
erman and Professor Commons would doubtless be 
very glad to be convinced of it. 

The matter is [of considerable importance, be- 
cause the advocacy of a faulty system dors great 
damage to the cause, and because the use of Pro- 
portional Voting in meeting-room elections is one 
of the most valuable and efficient means of propa- 
ganda that we have. 

For the sake of clearness we quote Dr. Tucker- 
man's description of the method which for con- 
venience we have called by his name, although he 
does not claim to be the sole originator: 

* 4 1. Each voter will write on his ballot as many 
names as there are persons to be chosen, writing 
the names in the order of his choice ; first choice, 
fi»st; second choice, second; and so on. When 
nominations are made before balloting it is more 
convenient to writ* them on a board where all can 
read them. 

"2. In tallying the vote the tellers will read the 
last name on each ballot first, crediting that name 
with' one tally ; the name next to the last, second, 
crediting the same with two tallies; and so on, al- 
ways crediting the name written first on each bal- 
lot with as many tallies us there are names written 
on the ballot. 
Thus a ballot written: 

Smith 
Brown 
Jones 



Fetzer 
Coleman 
wouM be read : Coleman, one ; Fetzer, two ; Jones 
three; Brown, four; Smith, five. And if a voter 
fails to write ns many names ss be w allowed to, 

no varialiou is made iu the method of tallying 

tin voter simply loses so much of his vote, which 
he has a right to do if he chooses, the last name 
still counts one tally, the next to the last, two, and 
so on. 

"The person receiving the highest number of 
tallies is first declared elected; the person receiving 
the next highest, next ; and so on until all the va- 
cancies are filled. In ense of a tie with hut one 
vacancy to be filled the incumbent is determined 
by lot. 

The practical working of this rule (and we have 
tried It over and over again ) is that ev*ry element 
iu the electing body large euongh to have a quota, 
finds itself proportionately represented, and by its 
own first choice or choice?. " 

Now for the indictment of Professor Loomis. It 
is contained in a simple but comprehensive illus- 
tration, as follows: 

"Suppose a city of ten thousaud voters to elect a 
common council of ten members. Uud*-r any *yfl- 
tem of Proportion*) R-preseutation that deserves 
the name, auy one thousand voters in this city, not- 
ing in unison, ought to be nbsohitely certain of 
electing their candidate. If the Tuckermau system 
wdl not ensure this, no matter what the other nine 
thousaud may do, it is not worthy of consideration 
as a method of votiug for representatives. 

"Suppose that the other nine thousand voters 
are equal ly divided ibetweeu the two old parties, 
each party numbering 4,500 voters, aud having teu 
candidate*. Every voter gives ten couuta to his 
first choice, nine to his second choice, eight to his 
third, etc.; thus making a total of 55 conuts di- 
vided amongst the ten candidates of his party. 

"Now the very best the one thousand m»n con Id 
do would be to give to oue man all their first 
choices of ten count* each,making a total of ten 
thousand counts. It would not help them to nom- 
inate ony otlier candidate. 

"If the old party voters were to st-lect their men 
in the same order, one party would vote as follows 
for its ten cindidaUs: A,45,0(,0 counts; 13 , 40,500 
counts; C, 36.000 ;| D, 31,500; E, 27.000; F, 22,- 
600; G, 18,000; H, 13,500; I, 9,000; J, 4,500. Aud 
the other party's teu nominees would get a similar 
number of votes. What clmuce would the indepen- 
dent candidate have ? Tue two old parlies would 
have betweeu them sixteen men with a larger vote 
than he could po«sibly get from the first choices of 
a full electoral quota. 

"But this is only part of the story. The voters 
would not vote all the same way; aud any change 
in the selection would tend to lower the count of 
the highest men and raise that of the lower men. 
As eaoh voter has 55 counts to give, the average 
for each of the old party candidates would be 24,- 
750 couuU. I think the chances ore that every one 
of their twenty candidates would. g»t a higher vote 
than this independent man. " 

A few remarks may be added to Professor Loomis* 
statement. Of course it is not nt all necessary, for 
the purposes of this illustration, to take the two 
large parties as being exactly equal ; but it makes 
the illustration much more clear and simple. 

If you take the case of two men running together 
on a common ticket against two larger parties and 
work it out as above, you will find that neither of 
these men crn be elected, because the best vote 
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th«y can get Is 20,000 counts and 18,000 counts 
respectively; wheren6 tb« two larger parties have 
ea*h six candidates with from 20,000 to 40,000 
counts •ach, or together at l*a't ten candidates 
higher on the count than the two Independents or 
third party meu, and probably several more. 

The preseut writer and a friend made some fx- 
periinents with tho Tuckprui'iu HV*te:u a few years 
ago. We found that the second and subsequent 
choices of the voter had far too much power, as 
compared with bin first choice; rIko Hint the count- 
ing of the ballots was a v«ry tedious operation and 
took a greut d^al of time. Wo came to the con- 
clusion that the Tuckerinnn pl-m was far inferior 
to the Hare system for "meeting room elections," 
and we adopted the latter. 

The indictment of Professor Loomis appears to 
be crushing and complete. If there is any answer 
to it, Tbi Rf.view will be very glad indeed to hear 
from Dr. Tuckerman and Professor Commons. 



FRANCE AND THE SURE BALLOT. 

The phenomenal success of Proportional Vo- 
ting in the Belgian Parliament ary elections 
has attracted much public attention in the 
French Republic. Fiance la Belgium's next 
neighbor on the European continent, and the 
French language is largely used in Belgium, 
which, like Canada, is a country with two olfi- 
cial languages. It is natural, therefore, that 
a scientific and quick-witted people like the 
French should be deeply interested in the great 
political experiment of their Belgian neighbors, 
and should be considering the question wheth- 
er this fundamental reform would mitigate or 
remove evils which now trouble the legislative 
and political life of France. A few facts will 
illustrate this. 

Le Siecle is a daily newspaper published in 
Paris, and of old standing. Most of us who 
are in the habit of reading the cablegrams in 
our daily papers have seen the name at one 
time or other. Count d'Alviella has kindly 
sent to the editor a copy of LeSiecle, dated 
November 18th, which shows that that paper 
is an able and earnest advocate of "la Repre- 
sentation Proportionelle," and not only so, but 
that its political editor, M. Yves Guyot, is 
speaking in public on behalf of the reform, and 
urging its introduction into France. He deliv- 
ered a lecture "au (hand-Orient de France;" 
a full stenographic report of which appears in 
LeSiecle, covering eight well printed columns, 
and including a fac-simile of the ballot paper 
used in a Belgian election. M. Guyot's lecture 
was a masterly and convincing exposition of 
the benefits of Proportional voting. At its 
close an illustrative election count was held to 
show the audience how the system was worked 
in Belgium; and there was on the platform one 
of the "Isolated compartments" ;in which tho 
Belgian electors mark their ballots. M. Guyot 
proposes some useful improvements in the de- 
tails of the Belgian system. 

Besides the foregoing, LeSiecle of Nov. 18th 
contains four short articles on its editorial 
page, dealing with the same subject. One re- 
lates to the Gist municipal elections of the city 
of Paris, showing how grossly the present sys- 
tem misrepresents the voters It seems that 
the Parisians vote on party lines for "le Con- 
seil Municipal de Paris." The editor groups the 
Socialists, Radicals etc. as the "Groupc Repub- 



lican!", and the Nationalists Reactionaries, 
etc., as the "Group Nationalists. " He then 
shows that the number of votes cast for the 
Republican group entitled them to 46 members 
btit they only got 33; and that the votes cast 
for the Nationalists entitled them to 34 mem- 
bers only, whereas they actually got 47. The 
same kind of thing occurred at the last elec- 
tions in New South Wales, and is contin- 
ually taking place in the United States. It could 
not possibly happen under any decent system 
of Proportional Voting. Another of the art- 
icles in LeSiecle relates to a P. R. League — **la 
Ligue pour la Representation Proportionelle"— 
which is in process of formation in Paris. Then 
there is a letter from the Brussels correspond- 
ent of the paper, dealing in an interesting 
manner with the relations between Universal 
Suffrage and Proportional Representation. 
Following that are extracts from an influen- 
tial daily newspaper of Paris, Le Temps, which 
speaks editorially in favor of this reform. 

M. Guyot mentions in his lecture that a num- 
ber of newspapers are already advocating the 
adoption of Proportional Voting. The French 
are not slow; they know a good thing when 
they see it; and the widespread discussion of 
the Sure Ballot seems to promise its early adop- 
tion in France. Then the eyes of all Europe will 
be upon it. 

AN OPPOSITION OF TWO. 

Such is the result of the recent provincial elections 
in Nova Scotia. Thirty-six Liberals elected and only 
two Conservatives ! One might assume at first 
glance that the Conservative party throughout Nova 
Scotia had been almost swept out of existence by 
some great revulsion of popular feeling. Is this so? 

The real test is to compare the number of elec- 
tors who voted on one side with those who voted on 
the other. Taking round numbers, and giving the 
odd figures in favor of the Liberals, we find that 
about 44.000 electors voted Liberal, and about 
32,000 voted Conservative, making a total of 76,000 
votes cast. There are 38 seals to be filled. Divid- 
ing the number of votes by the number of seats, 
shows that there are two thousand vote? to each 
seat. Therefore, if those who voted for each party 
were represented in proportion of their numbers, the 
Nora Scotia Legislature would consist of 22 Lib- 
erals and 16 Conservatives, instead of 36 Liberals 
and 2 Conservatives. In other words, the actual 
strength of the two parties, as represented by the 
voters who went to the polls, is as 22 to 16, not 36 
to 2. 

This outrageous disparity is due to the system of 
electing in single member districts. The advocates 
of Proportional Representation will find an excel- 
lent object lesson in this Nova Scotia electien. They 
will point out that the single member district system 
is most erratic in its results, sometimes allowing a 
minority of the voters to elect a majority of the 
members, which surely is a travesty on repre- 
sentative government. 

Our radical friends who advocate Proportional 
Representation will also say that, if Nova Scotia had 
been as wise as Tasmania, she would have had 
about five large electoral districts, each returning 
from seven to eight members, under the Hare- 
Spence proportional system. Then everyone would 
be represented, no one would be disfranchised ; 
and the result would be at least 16 Conservative 
members in the Legislature, instead of a beggarly 
two. — Toronto Daily World. 
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THE THIRD STATE. 



OREGON FOLLOW8 THE LEAD OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA AND UTAH. 



Adopts the following D. L. Amendment by a vote 
of two to eae. 

Section 1 of Article IV of the Constitution of 
the State of Oregon shall be and hereby is amend- 
ed to read as follows : 

Section 1. The legislative authority of the state 
shall be vested in a legislative assembly, consist- 
ing of a senate and house of representatives, but 
the people reserve to themselves power to pro 
pose laws and amendments to the Constitution, 
and to enact or reject the same at the polls, inde- 
pendent of the legislative assembly. The first 
power reserved by the people is the initiative, 
and not more than eight per cent of the legal 
voters shall be required to propose any measure 
by such petition, and every such petition shall 
include the full text of the measure so proposed. 
Initiative petitions shall be filed with the secre- 
tary of state not less than four months before the 
election at which they are to be voted upon. The 
second power is the referendum, and it may be 
ordered (except as to laws necessary for the im- 
mediate preservation of the public peace, health 
or safety), either by petition, signed by five per 
cent of the legal voters, or by the legislative as- 
sembly, as ether bills are enacted. Referendum 
petitions shall be filed with the secretary of state 
not more than ninety days after the final adjourn- 
ment of the session of (he legislative assembly 
which passed the bill on which the referendum is 
demanded. The veto power of the governor shall 
not extend to measures referred to the people. 
Ail elections on measures to the people of the 
state shall be had at the biennial regular general 
elections, except when the legislative assembly 
shall order a special election. Any measure re- 
ferred to the people shall take effect and become 
the law when it is approved by a majority of the 
▼otes cast thereon, and not otherwise. The style 
of all bills shall be : ' 'Be it enacted by the people 
of the State of Oregon." This section shall not 
be construed to deprive any member of the legis- 
lative assembly of the right to introduce any 
measure. The whole number of votes cast for 
Justice of the supreme court at the regular elec- 



tion last preceding the filing of any petition for 
the initiative or for the referendum shall be the 
basis on which the number of legal voters neces- 
sary to sign such petition shall be counted. Pe- 
titions and orders for the initiative and for the 
referendum shall be filed with the secretary of 
state, and in submitting them to the people he and 
all other officers shall be guided by the general 
laws and the act submitting this amendment until 
legislation shall be especially provided therefor. 

Adopted by the house Jan 27, 1899. 

E. V. Cabtbb, Speaker of the House. 

Concurred in by the senate February 2, 1899. 
T. C. Taylor, President of the Senate. 

Approved February 6, 1899. 

T: T. CPkkk, Governor. 

Adopted by the people of Oregon at a Referen 
dum on June 8, 1902. 

FIELD NOTES. 



The Referendum League of Illinois, 

encouraged by its suooees in the Chi- 

Illlnois. oago Referendum, is now agitating a 

State Referendum. The following 

petition is being circulated : 

To the Secretary of State, Springfield, Illinois: 

We the undersigned, registered voters fof the 
State of Illinois, respectfully petition that the fol- 
lowing questions of public policy be submitted to 
the voters of the State of Illinois at the regular 
State election, to be held in the said State of Illi- 
nois on Tuesday efter the first Monday of Novem- 
ber, A D. 1902, and file this, our petition, as pro- 
vided by statute : 

Majority Rule for Counties, Cities, Etc 

1. Shall the next General Assembly enact a stat- 
ute by which the voters of the political subdivisions 
of the State of Illinois may be enabled to initiate 
desired local legislation by filing a petition therefor, 
signed by eight per oent of the legal voters in said 
political subdivision ; and to have referred to the 
voters any legislation enacted by the several local 
legislative bodies, by the filing of a petition there- 
for of five per oent of the > legal voters of any suoh 
political subdivision ; the action of a majority of 
those voting to decide iu each case ? 
Amendment to State Constitution enabling the 

People to control legislation : 

2. Shall the next General Assembly submit to 
the people of the State of Illinois, at the next State 
election, a Constitutional Amendment providing 
for the control of legislation by the people, by 
means of the initiative and referendum ; said 
amendment to provide for the initiation of legisla- 
tion upon a petition of eight per cent of the voters 
of the political divisions affected ; and for the ref- 
erence of legislation upon a petition of five per oent 
of the voters of the political divisions affected ; the 
action of the majority of the .electors voting to be 
final ; thus restoring to the people the power they 
once held but which they delegated to the General 
Assembly by the Constitution ? 
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Election of United States Senators by Popular 
Vote. 

3. Shall the next General Assembly take th e 
necessary steps under Article 5, of the Constitution 
of the United States, to bring about the eleotion of 
United States Senators by the direct vote of the 
people? 

By the law for a municipality 25 per cent of the 
voters are needed to make a petition valid, bnt for 
ihe State only 10 per cent. For the Chicago petition 
they needed 104,000 signatures and got 110,000. 
For the State they need 113,000 and these could 
probably be secured in Chioago, but they are or- 
ganizing the State and getting petitions signed all 
over it. Mr. W, J. Curriden and others are work- 
ing outside of Chicago. In the town of Dixon in 
four days Mr. Curriden got 1,000 signatures and 
Jtarted an organization that will bring in he expects 
4,000 signatures from Dixon and 6,500 from Lee 
County, in which Dixon is situated. At the last 
Presidential election 7,717 votes were polled in Lee 
County, so is will readily be seen how unanimously 
this petition is being signed. Almost everyone signs 
it. One reason is the skill shown by the leaders of 
the League in choosing popular and non-partizan 
measures to petition for and the recond is the non • 
purtizan manner in which the campaign is carried 
on. They hope to roll up 400,000 signatures before 
Sept. 5th, when the petition is to be filed. And it 
is probable a large meeting of the State League will 
be held at Springfield, III., on Sept. 2d, 3d and 4th 
to present this petition. Only praise can be given 
to the educational work which this Illinois League 
is doing ; they are actually putting into effect the 
Referendum they have. 

* * * * 

The Allied Third Party which i* 
probably strongest in Missouri, adopt' 
Missouri, ed at its Convention at Louisville, Ky.« 
on April 3d, a platform which has D.L* 
all through it. This platform begius : 
"To the People of the Unsted States: 
. We believe that the first step toward overcoming 
the deplorable political and economic conditions 
which surround us is to change our system of gov- 
ernment from a government by corrupt machines, 
controlled by bosses and party dictators who sell ab- 
solution from punishment to evil-doers and traffic 
in governmental privilege in exchange for immense 
campaign funds, to a government in which the peo- 
ple may exercise the final veto power. We believe 
the control of our government should be taken 
away from parties, cliques and combinations and 
given into the keeping of the majority of the peo- 
ple. To this end we reiterate our faith in the ini- 
tiative and referendum principle and demand such- 
ohanges in existing laws as may be necessary to en- 
able the people in their sovereign capacity to pro- 
pose and compel tbe adoption of such laws as they 
may desire, and to reject such as they may deem 
injurious to their interests and to recall unfaithful 
public servants. In this connection we invite atten- 
tion to the faot that we may secure the use of the 
initiative and referendum ; principle without delay 
through the adoption of ruies of procedure by leg- 
islative bodies, and we pledge this movement to 
adopt such rules in every legislative body wherein 
we have the power. * * * We 

have faith in the wisdom and patriotism of the com- 
mon people when freed from partisan pre udice and 
the domination of political machines and party bos- 
ses. We have confidence in the final attainment of 
justice in government through the initiative and 



referendum. Upon this fundamental principle of 
political and economic justice we invite the support 
of all lovers of freedom, regardless of past party 
afnlation. Recognizing in it the means by which 
all needed legislation can be obtained, we 'submit 
the following platform." 

♦ # * * 

By E. W. Elwood of Cleveland : 
Over a year ago Mr. Eltweed 
Ohio. Pomeroy in a letter to me asked 

the question: "Can anything be 
done in the Ohio Legislature?'* 
At that time I did not see the most remote pros- 
pect of doing anything, but told Mr. P. that I 
would keep a lookout. 

Last fall this (Cuyahoga) county turned its leg- 
islative delegation upside down and inside out by 
electing four Senators and ten Representatives, 
who were all Democrats, while the previous dele- 
gations had been entirely Republican for many 
years. 8everal of the new members were known 
to be favorable to Direct Legislation, and at least 
two of them promised to work for it if elected. 

The matter of a constitutional amendment was 
talked over by a few and the matter left in the 
hands of a certain lawyer to draft. After a delay 
of two months he wrote us saying that he had 
been unable to find time to attend to it and wished 
we would find some one else. As no one else 
was found, and the House was in session, the 
writer undertook to draft one himself. This was 
submitted to a lawyer, favorable to D. L., who 
pronounced it all right and signed the letter, with 
others, requesting the delegation to act on it. The 
delegation did act promptly, and referred it to a 
sub-committee, of which Hon. C. W. Stage is 
chairman. 

The first obstacle that was struck was a pre- 
vious resolution, calling for an amendment on the 
basis of a 25 per cent Initiative, without any Ref- 
erendum. That looked to us like a fake, got up 
to block the way for any effective measure, so we 
urgently insisted that our amendment be pushed. 
I have word now from Mr. Stage that it is de- 
cided to introduce our bill at the first opportu- 
nity, probably this week 

We shall do our best to back this up with peti- 
tions to the Legislature, but we have no organiza- 
tion and what is done will be by individual effort 
It was a case of that or nothing at all for two 
years. If any reader of The Record can aid by 
a letter or spoken word to a member of the Legis- 
lature, they are urged to do it. 

# * # * 

By Hon. Lucius P. C. Garvin, o f 
Lonsdale : 
Rhode At this, the second year, in which 

Island, the Initiative Amendment was urged 
upon" the General Assembly by many 
. organizations, including organized 
labor as a body, even a proper consideration of 
the matter was refused. The committee of the 
House to which it was referred gave two hearings 
which were well attended, but apparently under 
party instructions, the committee refused to make 
any report. Thus no member was put directly on 
record. By indirection, however, repeated votes 
were secured in which all the Democrats, 17 in 
number, and two or three Republicans were re 
corded in favor— the best record being 19 ayes to 
3& nays. 

The State Democratic platform on which the 
present Legislature was chosen had an Initiative 
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plank drawn by myself. We are expecting to 
make the Constitutional Initiative the chief issue 
in the next November State election. Organized 
labor unanimously petitioned for it. 



The work done for Direct Legislation by our 
little publication is of world-wide influence. In 
January this year we received a request for a file 
of The Rscokd for the Library of the German 
Imperial Reichstag. It was a work of some 
difficulty to collect a complete file and cost some of 
our friends some self-sacrifice to part with early 
numbers of the journal. A letter of thanks was 
received in return showing a proper appreciation 
of our addition to the political literature of the 
period. 

MUNICIPAL DIRECT LEGISLATION. 

The March Record gave an 

account of the signing and filing 

Chicago. of a huge petition with 109,065 

names for a referendum vote on 

three questions in Chicago. 

On March 4th the opponents of the referendum 
sought to nullify it by claiming that no one had 
a right to sign such a petition for another and 
that withoul these and duplicate and non- voters' 
names, there was not the requisite number of 
104,000. The promoters of the petition claimed 
that any citizen has a right to tell another to sign 
his name and that they had over 6,000 more names' 
than were necessary. President Malley of the 
Board of Election Commissioners, decided that 
the objectors would have to show that enough 
names were invalid to reduce the number below 
the 25 per cent called for by the law. This was 
not done and so the three questions petitioned 
for went onto the ballot. 

The Non Partisan Federation then sent to 
every aldermanic candidate the following letter, 
published the answers and also the fact that there 
was no answer in some cases, and it urged "the 
members of our organization and all good citi- 
zens to vote only for such Aldermanic candidates 
as have agreed to abide bv the principles of our 
government, namely, to represent in their official 
capacity the will of the people, and who have 
agreed to vote to install the proposed system 
whereby the people may express their will on 
those great questions of modern times, the Own- 
ership and Control of the Municipal Monopolies. 
The right of the people to instruct their repre- 
sentatives is unquestioned, and it is equally their 
right that a system be installed whereby the will 
of the majority may be determined. 1 ' 

The letter is: 

Aldermanic Nominee.| 

Daar Sir: 

In view of the decision by the board of elec- 
tion commissioners sustaining the petition for a 
Koferendum vote on the municipalization of 
street railways, gas and electric plants, it now 
becomes important to secure the election of alder- 
men who are pledged to carry out the will of the 
voters, and who, on franchise questions in gen- 
eral, will vote to provide means whereby the will 
of the majority may prevail. 

Will you kindly answer for publication the 

S rations hereto appended. A duplicate is en- 
osed. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Daniel L. Cruice, 

Chairman. 



Questions: 

1. If elected, will you use the power of your 
office to execute the will of the people as ex 
pressed at ehe polls ? 

2, If elected, will you vote to adopt and main- 
tain a rule of procedure requiring that any pro- 
posed franchise for a public utility, that by favor- 
able action of the council reaches the final stage 
in the process of adoption, shall, before the last 
reading, lie before the people for sixty days, 'and, 
during said time, if 10 per cent of the voters (cal- 
culated on the basis of the votes cast at the pre- 
ceding eleciion) shall petition for a direct ballot 
by the electors, (Majority Rule) it shall be 
granted ?" 

Of the aldermen elected, all but four signed 
this pledge. 

Among the unique methods used during this 
agitation was The Referendum Pulpit. The fol- 
lowing card of invitation explains this : 

"The Referendum Pulpit, 

Athenaeum Hall, 
2d floor, 26 E, Van Buren St. near Wabash Ave, 
Every Sabbath at 3 P. M. 
It will stand for the Gospel of Christ as applied 
to all things, and the gospel of the Initiative and 
Referendum as a method by which to apply the 
Golden Rule in politics. 

After the opening address the meeting will be 
open to everybody for five minute talks for or 
against any question under consideration. 

You and your friends are most cordially in- 
vited to attend these meetings. 
With confidence in all the people, I am, 
Yours in hope, 

Elder J. W. Wells. 
Send for some of these cards to send notice of 
meetings to your friends," 

With the exception of the Chicago American, 
which gave the work great and efficient aid, the 
Chicago papers were either silent or mildly depre- 
catory till toward the end, when, seeing the 
movement was a very popular one, they gave it 
more notice. The Referendum League circulated 
350.000 little dodgers and 350.000 of the circular 
which we print below in full, with the number 
voting for and against. This is a clear, admira- 
ble statement : 

NOTICE TO VOTERS* 



This is the Most Important Ballot You Even Cast 



It Is Your Declaration of Independence. 



SEE THAT YOU GET THIS BALLOT. 



(SPECIMEN BALLOT.) 

Proposed Question of Public Policy 

For ownership by the City of Chicago 
of all street railroads within the 
corporate limits of said City. 

Proposed Question of Public Policy 

For ownership by the City of Chicago 
of the gas and electric lighting 

Slants, said plants to furnish light, 
eat and power for public and pri- 
vate use. 

Proposed Question of Public Policy 

For the nomination of candidates for 
City offices by direct vote of the 
voters at primary elections to be 
held for that purpose. 
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(VOTE ) 

YES 142,826 

NO 27,998 

YES 139,999 

NO 21,864 

YES 140,860 
NO 17,654 
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If yov wish to vote in FAVOR of auy or aU 
of the above questions put a cross (x) in the 
square opposite YES. 

If you wish to vote AGAINST any or all of 
the above questions put a cross (x) in the square 
opposite NO. 

READ ! READ ! READ ! 

The above questions are submitted by virtue of 
a statute approved May 11, 1901, "providing for 
an expression of opinion by electors on questions 
of public policy at any general or special elec- 
tion." • 

The following are reasons why you should vote 
on these questions : 

1. Tou are interested in your city's welfare 
and are entitled to and should express yourself 
on matters that concern you. 

2. If this law is not availed of by the voters it 
will be repealed by the next Legislature. 

8. If you are in favor of municipal ownership 
you should give directions to your Legislators 
and Aldermen that will enable them to carry into 
effect your wishes. 

4. If you are opposed to municipal ownership 
you should so express yourself, that your repre- 
sentatives can act intelligently. 

5. If you desire to nominate your own candi- 
dates for office, on this ballot, direct the Legisla- 
ture to pass the proper laws. 

6. If you are satisfied with present conditions 
politically say so on the ballot. 

7. This ballot permits you to become a legisla- 
tor and participate in the making of laws. 

8. Tour expression of opinion on this ballot 
will have the full force and effect of law, for the 
Aldermen and Legislators will hasten to carry 
into effect your expression of opinion. 

The Referendum League of Illinois. 

The Outlook of April 12th has so significant 
an editorial on the press treatment of this refer- 
endum and its meaning that we print it in part 
instead of our own comments : 

"The frivolous and unfair treatment given to re- 
form movements by the press despatches of today 
was strikingly illustrated by the reports of the Chi- 
cago election telegraphed all over the country last 
week. The event of unique interest in this elec- 
tion was the referendum to determine the attitude 
of the voters towards the municipal ownership of 
street-car and lighting systems, and the nomina- 
tion of city officials by direct primaries instead of 
dolegate conventions. * * * Yet the Associa- 
ted Press despatch recording for most of the daily 
Sapers of America the result of this great contest 
evoted the first quarter of its meager space to 
the partism division of the new Council, "and half 
the remainder to the re-election of Bathhouse 
John Coughlin in his old stronghold. Regard- 
ing the referendum it merely recorded that all 
the propositions submittee 'were favorably voted 
upon ' The 'Sun's' report, which represents 
the work of another of the press associations, and 
was sent to the other papers in different parts of 
the country, gave only ten lines to the whole 
matter, six of which were devoted to the partisan 
division of the new Council and three to the 'vic- 
tory of 'Bathhouse John. 'Not one word was said 
about the referendum on the most important ques- 
tions of public policy submitted at any municipal 
election in many years. The New York Tribune's 



special despatch seemed at first glance to be 
more sanely conceived. It occupied a third of a 
column and had display headlines, But the 
headlines were " 'Big Gray Wolf Wins/' " 'Bath- 
house John' Triumphs Over Reform in Chicago," 
and in the account itself over fifty lines were 
devoted to Alderman Coughlin, four to the vic- 
tories of other "gray wolves" not one to any re- 
form victories, and only six to the results or the 
referendum. * * * It is the referendum re- 
sults, however, which possess the greatest interest 
to thoughtful people in all parts of the country. 
* * * * A fourth measure of purely lecal 
interest, relating to the maintenance of expensive 
town governments within the city limits, was also 
submitted, but only a little over fifty thousand 
voters out of* nearly two hundred thousand took 
the trouble to vote upon it, and though the pro- 
position was carried by an overwhelming major- 
ity, the vote did not demonstrate great popular 
interest for the referendum. Upon the more 
important questions, however, which are printed 
above, the size of the vote was almost as re- 
markable as the size of the majorties. As hap- 
pened in New York City, where several consti- 
tutional amendments were submitted in 1894, the 
vote showed that the interest in measures as dis- 
tinguished from the interest in canditates was 
lightest in the wards containing the largest foreign 
element In * 'Bathhouse John's" district, for 
example, only thirty-seven hundred voters out of 
eight thousand voted upon the public questions 
•referred to them, but in some of the distinctively 
American wards the vote on the measure was 
even larger than tha vote upon all candidates. 
The referendum seems to carry with it its own 
intelligence qualifications, those who know noth- 
ing about the measures submitted generally de- 
clining to vote. 

«In the campaign preceding the election a Refer- 
endum League took an active part, as did also 
many of the trades-unions, and two-thirds of the 
candidates for all officers at the recent election 

were pledged when in office to endeavor to give 
effect to the will of the people as expressed in 
the referendum. This pledge, however, would 
have had but little moral influence had the divis- 
ion of the voters been at all equal. • The fact, 
however, that each proposition carried the city 
by a majority of over five to one makes the result 
almost as binding upon officials who did not 
pledge to give it legal effect as upon those who 
aid. The returns by wards show that the vote 
for and against each proposition was effected 
singularly little by considerations of party or 
nationality or wealth. City ownership of street 
railways carried every ward — the minimum ma- 
jority being three to one — and direct primaries 
carried every ward, the minimum majority being 
four to one. Such ae expression of public opin- 
ion in Chicago will affect the action of both pol 
itical parties in every part of the country." 

In justice, the Teachers Federation of Chicago 
should be given great credit for very active 
co-operation. 

How this vote is regarded over the country is 
shown by the following editorial feom The Los 
Angeles Herald of April 4th : 

"Details of the Chicago election show sur- 
prising results in the non-political features. The 
vote on the question of municipal ownership was 
the largest ever polled in the city in a special 
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election. The result, about five to one in favor 
of public ownership, is all the more remarkable 
because the transit and lighting companies are 
said to have used their best endeavors to defeat 
the proposition. 

Still more remarkable was the vote on the 
question of submitting to popular vote the nomi- 
nation of candidates for municipal 'offices. The 
result was about eight to one in favor. The move- 
ment which ended in these astonishing Tesults 
was begun only three months ago by an organiza- 
tion called the Referendum League." 

Two very significant details of this voting 
should be given. The American took a poll of 
the Common Council on Jan. 2d and found 41 of 
the 85 in favor of granting franchises and the 
balance non-committal. It took a poll after this 
referendum vote and found exactly the same 
number, 41, in favor of public ownership and 
and operation and the balance non-committal. 

The fourth question submitted, the abolition of 
the township governments inside of Chicago was 
earnestly advocated by every paper in Chicago. 
It was put at the head of the regular ballot. The 
other three questions came from the people, 
were put on a separate ballot, were ignored by 
all the papers except The American, and received 
three tunes the number of votes of the question 
submitted by the Common Council 

« « * * 

On March 20th, the voters of 
Galveston, Texas, voted on the 
Galveston. issuance of $1,500,000 bonds to 
build a sea-wall around the city to 
prevent further floods. The con- 
ditions of this referendum and how important 
the people regarded it are shown by the following 
clipping f rpm The Galveston News of the day 
before: 

"The holiday which the merchants are giving 
their clerks is not to be misunderstood : It is 
not intended that the town shall go on a frolic— 
until after the election. Time is given employes 
for the purpose of voting and working for the 
bonds and for the town. 

Lot the first duty of every citizen be to cast his 
vote in favor of the bonds and protection. If he 
ha* no vote, let him use his every endeavor to see 
that every man who has a vote casts it for the 
good of his home and himself. 

There must be no neglect.. There must be no 
lethargy. Over-confidence has lost many an easy 
contest 

In order to carry the sea-wall bond election 
today, it will be necessary for two-thirds of those 
whose names appear upon the voting list to cast 
their ballots in favor of the proposition. 

This means that every man whose name is on 
the official list, who does not vote, whether pre- 
vented by sickness, absence from the county or 
through neglect, votes against the issue. 

It will require two favorable votes to offset 
every one who remains away from the polls. 

The protection of the lives and property of six- 
sevenths of the people of Galveston County is at 
stake. A failure to carry this election would be 
a calamity to the entire County." 

Out of 8,108 votes cast on it, 21 were against, 
7 blank and all the rest in favor. So great was 
the interest that in the city proper 2,659 votes 
were cast out of a possible 2,684, or 28 voters did 
not vote. Thus 99 per cent of the possible votes 
were cast. This shows that when the people are 



thoroughly aroused, the large percentage that 
will vote, and Jyet everybody was sure how the 
election would go. The event was celebrated by 
a torchlight parade and big Jollification with 
speeches. The Galveston News said exultingly 
about this : * 

"Galveston was true to herself yesterday. It 
was the birthday of Greater Galveston. All 
passed off well. In generations to come the young 
giant will be heard from. Galveston united will 
work out a glorious destiny. Now let's complete 
the subscriptions to the bonds and go to work on 
the sea-wall." 

Tet the Associated Press hardly reported this 
really important election. 

# • # # 

Extracts from "The World's 
Work" for April, 1902, article on 
Harrisburg, "The Awakening of a City," by 
Pa. J. Horace McFarland : 

"The recent municipal election 
in Harrisburg, Pa. t is full of en- 
couragemeut and good lessons for municipal 
government everywhere. After a long slumber 
the city was waked up; and a revolutionary work 
was done by simple methods and a few public 
spirited men. 

Under the constitution of Pennsylvania cities 
may npt borrow in excess of two percent, of their 
assessed valuation without asking specific con- 
sent from the qualified voters at an election, and 
the limit of indebtedness that may be contracted 
by consent cannot exceed seven per cent of the 
valuation. Harrisburg had a possibility of a little 
over more than $1,000,000 of additional debt. 
Plans were made for presenting the subject of 
improvements to the voters at the spring election 
February 19, 1902. The situation was complica- 
ted by the fact that a mayor, a city controller, a 
city treasurer and a board of assessors were te be 
elected at the same time and the usual partisan 
fight was imminent 

* * * To meet the honest objections of those 
who feared the wasting of a million dollars if it 
were to be spent through the usual channels, a 
Board of Public Works was (as permitted by a 
State law), composed of citizens who would serve 
without pay, and to have entire control of the 
improvements. An ordinance authorizing this 
board and providing for its appointments before 
the election was passed by Councils immediately 
after an ordinance had been passed submitting 
to the voters the question of increasing the debt 
for the following purposes. 

'Three hundred and ten thouand dollars for 
\he extension, improvment and filtration of the 
water supply; $365,000 for the extension and im- 
provement of the sewerage system ; $65,000 for 
the construction of a dam in the Susquehanna 
River to form part of the improved sewerage 
system; $250,000 for acquiring land and property 
for parks and for making park improvements; 
and $100,000 for the creation of a fund out of 
which the city may defray the cost of paving the 
intersections of streets hereafter authorized to be 
paved.'" 

A verv active campaign was deducted. ' 

"During the compaign the Democratic candi- 
date for Mayor was openly in favor of the im- 
provements, but the Republican candidate refused 
to make any statement, and it was generally un- 
derstood that the Republican 'machine' was mild- 
ly hostile. As education proceeded, however, 
these conditions changed somewhat, and both 
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political machines instructed their 'workers' either 
to keep hands off the improvement issue or to 
work for it at the polls. But the Republican 
candidate still maintained his neutral position. 

The climax of the camnaign was reached on 
the Saturday evening preceding the Tuesday elec- 
tion. A great mass-meeting was held which 
was addressed by the Governor of the State, the 
Mayor of the city, a Rabbi, an ex-State Senator, 
and others. ' 

In a toial of 11,000 votes cast, there was a ma- 
jority of 3,590 for the debt Only 7 of the 37 
precincts voted against it. The Democratic candi- 
date for Mayor, who openly favored this im- 
provement, was elected by a majority of 2,566, 
together with a Republican City Controller and 
a Democratic City Treasurer. Voters dropped 
partisanship and voted for measures. 

We commend this article to our readers, 
although the word referendum is not once men- 
tioned in it. And this history is typical of many 
other developments of Direct Legislation. Prob- 
ably if the Harris burg aldermen were asked if 
they favored the Referendum they might say 
"no" because they did not recognize that they 
had just authorized one. 

* * # * 

# 

Extract from editioral in The 
Hertford Post of April 8. 1902. 
Hartford, The result of the vote on the six 

Conn, propositions which were decided 

yesterday conformed to expectation. 
The scheme for consolidating the 
school districts was vetoed by over 3,000 majority. 
Only one voting district said yes. Though the 
abstract and theoretical merits of consolidation are 
numerous, not to say beautiful, the district system 
has worked well here, the people like it and they 
took the ground that it's wise to let well enough 
alone. 

The twin propositions concerning the East Hart- 
ford Bridge, one for the appropriation of $1,000,000 
for a stone structure and the other for an appro- 
priation of $700,000 for an approach to the Hart- 
ford end of it — were both carried with only nom- 
inal opposition. The majority for a stone struc- 
ture was over 9,000 and for the compromise plan 
of approach to it over 7,000. It's as rare as it 
is delightful for public sentiment to approach so 
near unanimity on questions involving such big ex 
penditore8. 

The majority in favor of liquor license was rath- 
er bigger than usual and it was substantially 6,000. 

The expenditure of $30,000 for the construction 
of an engine house in- the Tenth ward and for 
$15,000 for Folly brook channel was authorized. 
Both undertakings are worthly, and now that the 
voters have approved the projects it only remains 
for the municipal authorities to do the rest. 
* * # * * 

By Arthur G. Marion, Clerk of 
Common Council, Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Ithaca, N.Y. During the latter part of Janu- 
ary, a large number of citizens of 
this city and also numerous organ- 
izations, such as the Business Men's Association, 
Central Labor Union, etc., petitioned the Com- 
mon Council to submit to the taxpayers of this 
city a question upon which they could vote re- 

5ardingthe municipal ownership of water works, 
ifter numerous consultations the question was at 
last framed and submitted to the taxpayers on 
February 27th. The question was as follows : 
"Shall the city acquire its own water works sys- 



tem, both for fire purposes and the use of its in- 
habitants ?" Thirteen hundred taxpayers availed 
themselves of the privilege of voting on this 
question, which resulted as follows : 718 nays, 
583 ayes, majority against question 135. There 
is no doubt but that the taxpayers by a very large 
majority are in favor of municipal ownership of 
the water works, and this question was defeated 
solely because it was not clear to the voters. 
Many maintained that the Common Council could 
proceed and purchase the system at any price 
they might be willing to pay, regardless of the 
attitude of the taxpayers* thereon, but this was 
explained to them that this was not the intention 
at all, that if this question was carried the Coun- 
cil would proceed to make investigations of the 
system, the cost of the same, the desirability of 
the city owning it, and then submit it to a vote 
for confirmation or rejection. Notwithstanding 
this explanation it was defeated. Again I say, if 
this question can be so framed as to be clear there 
is no doubt but that it can be carried. Agitation 
has again been made asking for a Commission to 
investigate the matter and report to the people. 



From The Boston Herald of 
March 4, 1902. 
Jlassachu- It was town meeting day y ester - 
setts TownSi day in a great many towns of Mass- 
achusetts, most of them in the east- 
1 ern and northern parts of the state. 

The towns on Cape Cod, following out the old 
custum, cleared up the year's business last month, 
so that the men could go fishing. Up in the west- 
ern part of the State heavy snow, as a rule, makes 
getting about difficult, so town meeting is put over 
until April. 

There were many warm contests yesterday, not- 
ably at Rockland, Norwood, Weymouth, Framing- 
ton and Natick, and, as usual, there were some 
changes in the attitude toward liquor selling. 
Rockland, after trying license for a year, went 
back to prohibition in a contest which shook up 
the town so vigorously that it interested nearly the 
whole of Plymouth countv. .Hull, as usual, voted 
strongly for license, and is the only town in Ply- 
mouth oounty in which liquor will be sold this year. 
Winchendon, in the northern tier of towns, also 
voted to return to a no license community. 

Singular enough, three adjacent towns in Middle- 
sex county, Natick, Framingham and Ashland, 
seemed to be possessed with a unanimity of spirit, 
for they all favored liquor selling, after being dry 
a year. Another Middlesex town, Dracut, which 
became famous not long ago as affording relief to 
the thirsty inhabitants ef the great city of Lowell 
during a dry year there, again decided to permit 
liquor selling after abstaining for a year. 



LAWS FOR LOCAL DIRECT LEGISLA- 
TION. 

From The Outlook of March 8th, 1908. 
DISTRICT OPTION. 

Local option measures are in the foreground 
in Massachusetts, Illinois and New York. In 
Massachusetts an admirable "District Option" 
bill has been introduced into the Legislature 
at the instance of the Boston Temperance Fed- 
eration. This measure divides the city of Bos- 
ton into eight districts, along lines which seem 
quite natural, and gives to the voters in each 
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of these districts the right to determine whe- 
ther or not saloons shall be licensed within 
their borders. Most of the districts constitute 
rather distinctively residence portions of the 
city, and it is believed that under this exten- 
sion of the right of local option the saloons of 
Boston may be restricted to the business sec- 
tion almost as completely as those of Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota, have been under the popular 
State law which we have more than once de- 
scribed ut our columns. The supporters of 
the 'District Option" bill, however, do not 
need to urge this bill as a piece of special leg- 
islation for Boston. All they ask is that the 
* 'seven residential districts" of Boston shall 
have the same right to exclude saloons from the 
neighborhood of their homes, as have the peo- 
ple of Dorchester, Roxbury aud West Roxbury; 
and the fact that the latter ha,ve been included 
within the city limits of Boston ought not to 
to abridge tbeir rights. This sound principle 
is strongly urged by the Boston Temperance 
Federation, and we trust it will receive the 
support of temperance people and believers in 
home rule throughout the State, and that the 
principle may be extended in practice through 
the action of other States. 

BLOCK AND BOROUGH OPTION. 

The same principle has recently received one 
extended application in Illinois through an un- 
expected decision of the Supreme Court. The 
Chicago ordinance provides that no liquor sa- 
loon shall be established on any * 'block* with- 
out the written consent of the majority of the 
property-owners thereon. The meaning of the 
word * 'block" is ambiguous, and the liquor 
dealers have naturally interpreted it to mean 
that portion of any street lying between the 
adjacent cross streets. The local courts up- 
held this interpretation, which is indeed that 
of common usage, bul the Supreme Court has 
decided on appeal that the word "block" in 
the ordinance has its original meaning, and 
designates that portion of the city lying be- 
tween four intersecting streets. Indeed the 
Court goes even further than this, and requires 
that the saloon-keeper must obtain the written 
consent of a majority of the property-owners 
on both sides of the four streets bounding the 
block. The ground upon which the Court 
defends this extreme intepretation is the emin- 
ently sound principle that a dram-shop affects 
the character and value of all the property in 
the vicinity, and whether or not the soundness 
of this principle is a sufficient justification for 
the court's Interpretation of the ordinance, 
the owners of real estate in the residence dis- 
tricts in Chicago feel that additional protection 
hus been given to their property against dam- 
age from liquor dealers. In New York the 
two important excise measures before the 
Legislature both avow the principle of local 
option. One is that proposed by the anti-saloon 
League, extending to cities and to election 
districts within cities the right to vote to close 
the saloons ; and the other is that approved by 
the Municipal Reform Committee, extending 
to the voters of each borough the right to de- 
cide whether the saloons may legally sell dur- 
ing certain hours on Sunday. Each of these 
measures is severely criticized by the partisans 
of the other, on the ground that the local op- 
tion offered is distinctly one-sided. The Anti- 



Saloon bill, it is objected on one side, offers 
only an option to close saloons on the days they 
are now open, and the Committee's bill, it is 
objected on the other, offers only an option to 
open them on the day they are no w supposed to 
be closed. Both of these objections will doubt- 
less have weight with the Legislature, which has 
rural as well as urban constituencies to reckon 
with, and apparently the only hope of immediate 
legislation lies in the possible willingness of both 
sides to accept without reserve the local option 
principle, and allow every community to deal 
with its saloons as it deems best Whatever the 
immediate effect of such a policy, its ultimate 
effect will be the awakening of the entire public 
upon the saloon question. 

Note. As is frequently the case, the Legis- 
latures of Massachusetts and New York have 
shelved both these local D. L. bills. If we had 
State D. L. they could be brought to a vote of 
the people by an initiative petition. 



THE ONTARIO REFERENDUM BILL, 

The Government's bill to submit the ques- 
tiou of complete prohibition to the voters of 
Ontario at a special election to be held in the 
fall and on the condition that to be effective, 
prohibition must receive not a majority of 
those voting on the question, but a number 
equal to a majority of those voting at the 
election of 1898, passed its final reading on 
March 14th last and is a law. 

What is thought of it in Canada can be- 
gathered from the parliamentary debate. Mr. 
Whitney of the opposition said opposing it :j 

"lam opposed to this bill on account of the 
unconstitutionality and the impropriety of the 
referendum, which is an illegitimate ^applica- 
tion to a vaster problem than our Government 
is equal to. and also on account of the unjust 
and unfair conditions attached to it. Also I 
am opposed to the bill on the merits of it with- 
out reference to the referendum. We cannot 
have prohibition in the Province ; therefore it 
is idle to discuss that question. I believe the 
remedy is rather in using the powers that we 
possess, namely, wholesome restriction, de- 
creasing the number of licenses, removing 
those charged with the administration of the 
law from political influence, and honestly en- 
forcing the law." 

In answering this speech, Mr. Gibson said: 

* The cry, 'It is unconstitutional,' had been 
raised successively against free schools, free 
libraries, the freedom of the press, municipal 
institutions, and every advanced step in our 
development, (olinisterial cheers). For years 
past English writers had been pointing out 
that the principle of the referendum was in- 
herent in the British constitution, and so of 
necessity in the constitutions of all British 
self-governing colonies. The power of dele- 
gating the referendum had been exercised for 
years, and no authority could delegate that 
power unless it possessed it itself." 

After quoting further authorities in support 
of his argument,, the Attorney-General said 
he claimed to have proved, in the first place, 
that the referendum was not un-British; it 
was essentially a British practice. (Applause.) 
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He had proved also the proposition that the 
Government had ample power to introduce the 
referendum as a permanent factor in the con- 
stitution, or incidentally, as they were doing 
to-day. (Prolonged Ministerial applause.) He 
had shown that in passing the bill, subject to 
approval of the people, they were simply enact- 
ing conditional legislation", a not unfamiliar 
thug in various legislative bodies throughout 
the empire, including the mother country itself 
and which was throughout consistent with 
the principles of British government. 

The Toronto Globe points out editorially that 
the present iaw was proposed in 1839 and had 
the support of the Conservatives. Among 
those who voted for it were Sir John Macdon- 
ald, the Dominion Premier, and Sir William 
Meredith, the leader of the Conservative party 
in Ontario. 



THE MANITOBA REFERENDUM. 

A few years ago when the Liberal party was 
in power in Manitoba the Conservative party put 
a Prohibition plank into its platform and publicly 
pledged that if at the Dominion plebiscite on the 
liquor question, soon to occur, the majority of 
votes cast in Manitoba were cast for prohibition, 
it would enact a complete prohibitory law. The 
Dominien Alliance, the temperance organization, 
was very much pleased with this declaration and 
it refrained from putting any candidates into the 
field and aided the Conservatives. The temper- - 
anoe people f claim a majority of the voters are 
with them ; in any event they have large influ- 
ence and it was all thrown to the Conservatives, 
and the Conservatives won. While the Conser- 
vative success was not wholly due to their ttand 
on prohibition, that stand was very influential. 

In 1898, shortly after the election, the Domin- 
ion plebiscite on prohibition took place and in 
Manitoba a majority, 12,270 for to 2,978 against, 
was polled for it in a small vote. The temperance 
element at once claimed the fulfillment of its 
pledge from the party in power. The govern- 
ment did not want to do this but seeing no way 
out, introduced and passed in the winter of 1900, 
a prohibitory law which two of the members of 
the cabinet that framed it. now say is unsatisfac- 
tory and was so at that time, and in their judg- 
ment non-enforceable. Others claim this law is 
very faulty. It was to go into effect July 1, 1901, 
but before that date it was declared "ultra vires," 
or unconstitutional, by the Canadian Supreme 
Court. Many guessed from the reluctance of the 
Conservative government that this making void 
of the act was a relief to them and some even 
suggested that the act had been so drawn as to 
be declared unconstitutional. But the temper- 
ance men appealed the decision to the English 
Privy Council, which is the highest court in the 
British Empire, and they reversed tbe decision of 
the Canadion Supreme Court and declared the 
act within the powers of the Manitoba legislature 
to pass. This put the government in a bad fix, 
as they had meanwhile come under such obliga- 
tions to the liquor interests that they simply 
could not permit this prohibitory law to go into 
force ; so the government rushed a bill through 
leaving it to the Governor in Council, which is 
the legal name for themselves, to put it into force 
by proclamation. This they delayed to do and 
the temperance men began to clamor to have the 
date fixed. In its perplexity the government 



turned to the Referendum and rushed a bill 
through the legislature sending their prohibitory- 
law which they had drafted and passed without 
a thought er mention of the Referendum in con- 
nection with it, whioh had been enacted in re- 
sponse to a direct pledge and after one advisory 
Referendum, which had been declared void and 
then brought back to life, to a Referendum vote. 

There are three things about this vote which 
show that its use was a politicians' trick and not a 
real, true Referendum. First: The date of the 
election was fixed at less than thirty days after 
the passage of the bill. The time was too short 
to organize, educate and consolidate the vote, 
particularly in a large and sparsely settled com- 
munity like Manitoba. 8econd : Instead of a 
majority deciding one way or the other, the gov- 
ernment fixed that the bill could not be carried 
unless 60 per cent voted for it. Third and most 
base of all: A new and rather involved election 
law soon was to go into force but under this, 
three months were needed to properly compile 
the registration lists ; so the government made 
this an excuse for falling back on the municipal 
method of voting, cutting out the women voters 
and making one other all-important change. In 
the municipal system of voting, no lists were 
kept ; a man voted near his home in a small dis- 
trict, where he was supposed to be known to 
every one there. The scrutineer, who was also* 
a local man, was supposed to know the voter and 
he could force a voter to take an oath as to his. 
residence and right to vote and bring proof, and 
a man had to live for a year in the district to have 
the right to vote there. This is a crude method 
of registration but worked fairly well in small 
communities where every one knew each other^ 
But the one great safeguard against illegal voting 
was removed by the government for the Refer- 
endum. In this election a voter did not have to- 
vote in his home precinct but could vote at any 
booth. If challenged, the scrutineer had to ad- 
mit his ballot if the voter made affidavit that he 
had the right to vote. I, a foreigner, conld go to- 
a booth, make affidavit under an assumed name, 
cast a vote, leave and no one be the wiser. This- 
operation could be repeated at other booths as 
long as the election hours lasted. 

Is it any wonder that the Dominion Alliance 
should by resolution denounce the action of the 
government and urge all temperance men not te 
vote ? This was done despite the fact that most 
of the members of the Alliance are ardent be- 
lievers in Direct Legislation. 

What was the result ? The Winnepeg Weekly 
Tribune of April 9th said editorially : 

The voting on the referendum in Winnipeg was 
a screaming comedy. Anyone could go and vote 
at any poll and at as many polls as he chose, un- 
checked by anything save his own conscience. Vo- 
ters were allowed to deposit the ballots themselves. 
Any man, whether or not properly enrolled to vote 
could go in at poll after poll and deposit a ballot at 
.each poll. Carriage loads of presumable voters 
were driven hastily from poll to poll. In the poll- 
ing booths men were standing around ad libitum. 
The whole performance was ludicrous, indecent, na- 
ked and unabashed. It was just such a caricature of 
the taking of a vote as might be put on the stage in 
a farce of the broadest and most palpable variety. 

Nearly 1,200 votes against the act were recorded 
in the small town of St. Boniface, a number far 
greater than the male population of that little place* 
At many other French polls the vote against the act 
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is also remarkable. Everyone knows what that 
means. In the rural districts the vote was gener- 
ally very small. The recent rains and floods and 
the consequent condition of the roads, together with 
the division of opinion in the prohibition ranks, 
doubtless led the government and the liquor men to 
conclude that no effort there was necessary. 

A well-informed gentleman in St. Boniface, a 
little town which in 1895 had a registered voters' 
list of 806 and in 1899 of 1,148, writes : 

"One thousand seven hundred and eighty majority 
against the Liquor Act in the little town of St. Bon- 
iface is the tale which the official figures of Wednes- 
day tell. At the plebiscite which was taken in 1892 
on the same question the majority against prohibi- 
tion was only 87. Just compare the figures 1708 to 
87 and let the public draw their own conclusion. 
Why the whole vote in the big constituency of Pro- 
vencher in 1892 was 314 for and 294 against. So 
that the vote against in St. Boniface town on Wed- 
nesday was about three times the total vote for and 
against in the entire constituency in 1892. 

•'During the entire day a steady stream of voters 
poured into the town mostly from Winnipeg and be- 
sieged various polls. The officials at the booths 
seemed to be up to their business for they rushed 
the voters along and made the very best time poss- 
ible. The general report is that the most flagrant 
looseness prevailed at every booth, and that they 
were run upon the "wide open policy" so that every 
person who desired might vote. Open boasts were 
made by men in a half d.unken condition, for whis- 
key and beer were said to be as free as air, that they 
had voted at every poll in the town*" 

"The same thing was reported to be rampant in 
Winnipeg where a great gang of loose fish were seen 
driving about all day in cabs, from poll to poll." 

The latest figures that I have as to result are 
that 18,850 votes were cast in favor of the act and 
20,800 against. In 1899, three years ago, 67,770 
men had the right to vote, so that less than half 
the voters voted. Of course no accurate estimate 
can be made of the repeaters, but probably half 
of the vote against the measure were repeaters or 
illegal voters and hence probably only one out of 
three or four of the registered voters voted. This 
is an abuse of the Referendum and an example 
how not to do it. Tet really two good results 
have come from this iniquitous Referendum. 
The Conservative party dare not in the future op- 
pose the principle of Direct Legislation. It has 
sanctioned it by use and advocacy. The people 
have been stirred and educated on Direct Legis- 
lation as nothing but a practical application will 
stirr. The friends of D. L. have been many 
enough and influential enough to make clear the 
advantages. of the use and the evil of this abuse 
of the Referendum, and so it has grown in the 
heaits of the people. 



THE NON-PARTIZAN FEDERATION FOR 

MAJORITY RULE. 

By GEO. H. 8HIBLEY, of Washington, D, C. 

WHAT HAS BBKN ACCOMPLISHED PROM JANUARY 

TO MAY, 1902. 

Since last January the Non-Partizan Federa- 
tion for Majority Rule has started a great educa- 
tion, especially amongst the members of Organ- 
ized Labor. One of the results of this awaken- 
ing is seen in the election of a number of Mayors 
and Councilmen pledged to this refoim. 



The 'National Non-Partizan Federation has 
printed and distributed 26,000 copies of the Ex- 
tra Federationist, containing a complete treatise 
on the Referendum and the Initiative, the Win- 
netka System, and the installing of the Referen- 
dum and the Initiative by changing the rules of 
procedure in legislative bodies- 

Beside there have been thirty-one other docu- 
ments and leaflets issued by the National Federa- 
tion, and State organizations of the workingmen 
have issued circulars and letters to their Unions 
urging the same end. 

In some States the movement is entirely in the 
hands of Organized Labor, in others the Direct 
Legislation Leagues are the centers around which 
the voters are rallying for the overthrow of the 
rule of the few. In place of the Imperial system 
of government, we hope to return to the original 
plan of a Democratic-Republic, in which the ma- 
jority shall rule and the voters have a personal 
oversight of the making of the laws which con- 
trol their actions, instead of leaving it to their rep- 
resentatives, who have been largely controlled by 
the trusts and corporations, to fashion laws for 
the benefit of the few. 

The Non-Partizan Winnetka Plan of accom- 
plishing this reform appeals to the members of 
organized labor whenever it has been brought to 
their attention and has only required the necessary 
leadership to put it in operation. At the fall 
elections it will have a fair trial in many of the 
States. 

In Connecticut and some other States the labor 
organizations have exceeded the nonpartizan 
plan by boldly nominating candidates for city 
offices from members of their own class. In 
Hartford this organization is called the Economic 
League, and a circular letter has been issued to 
their brethren in the other cities of the State, 
calling upon them to organize similar local fed- 
erations for majority rule and pledge the alder- 
manic candidates to install the Winnetka system. 

THE MUNICIPAL CAMPAIGN IN 1902. 

In the cities of Hartford, Bridgeport, Ansonia 
and Winstedin Connecticut the labor candidates 
were elected, and if the movement had been com- 
menced at an earlier date, it was initiated only in 
March, every city in the State would have fol- 
lowed the same program. 

The Connecticut League is now organizing for 
the State campaign ana expect to fight for Con- 
gress and the Legislature. The letter issued by 
them is here given, slightly condensed, as a sam- 
ple of similar ones elsewhere': 

Connecticut Federation of Labor. 
Danbury, Conn., March 3, 1902. 
Dear Sir: 

The time is at hand for the election of Aldermen. 
Our National Convention last December re-affirmed 
the demand of organized labor for Majority Rule, 
the Referendum and the Initiative — in place of 
rule by the few through Party Government. Of 
this you are doubtless aware. The convention 
endorsed President Compere' recommendation that 
organized labor take hold in the coming city cam- 
paign, in a non-partizan way, to install the Refer- 
endum and Initiative. The plan is simple. 
Organized labor holds the balance of voting 
. power in nearly all the cities, and should exercise 
it. The example of San Francipoo and Bridgeport 
has shown us our strength. 
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We, however, have powerful allies. The pro- 
posed plan of campaign actively enlists the employ- 
ers, the merchants, the manufacturers, and all 
others who desire to establish Majority Bale, and 
thereby terminate the rule of the monopolists and 
the political rings. The people who are fighting 
for a better control of the liquor traffic will bring 
to the movement their entire strength. 

It is easy to start the movement (see page 53 of 
the Extra Number of the American Federationist). 
The Non-Partizan Federation for majority Rule, 
with officers at Washington, D. 0. , writes us that they 
will contribute $2.00 towards the letter-heads for 
a local federation in each city. This will pay the 
entire cost of your first batch of stationery. 

Kindly bring this matter before your colleagues 
at once, unless action along these lines is already 
under way. It is especially needful that organized 
labor make a good start in the cities this Spring, 
for it is likely to be a determining factor in the 
State campaign for Majority Rule; and the State 
campaign will help us to establish in 1904, Majority 
Bule as to Interstate Commerce (the Trusts), and 
the question of holding subject races (the Depen- 
dency question), apd will secure for labor the legis- 
lation we have so long demanded. 

Fraternally yours, 

I. A. Sullivan, 
President Connecticut Federation of Labor. 

In Texas the Direct Degislatlon Committee of 
the State Federation of Labor mailed a similar 
letter to each Union in the State and in other 
States something of the same kind was done. 

At Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Dead wood, S. D., 
the Labor candidates were elected. 

At Geneva, 111., the Winnetka system was car- 
ried out in its entirety. The candidates were 
pledged for the Referendum and the Initiative, 
which, it should be noted, is a step in advance of 
Winnetka, for it includes the power to initiate 
legislation. 

THE WINNETKA SYSTEM SAVES THE DAT. 

At Detroit, Mich., the street railway franchises 
are soon to expire and although the railway mag- 
nates had secured a majority of the Council at the 
last City election, the Michigan Direct Legislation 
League, under the leadership of its indefatigable 
Secretary, G. A. Weickert, secured signatures to 
a petition demanding that no long term franchise 
be granted without first having been approved by 
the people at the polls. The supreme Court of 
the State having declared that the State law for a 
referendum on franchises was unconstitutional, 
the railway magnates thought they had the situa- 
tion In their grasp and that the matter could not 
go to the voters for decision. 

But Mr. Frederick F. Ingham, Chairman of 
the Citizens' Committee, who had investigated 
the Winnetka system, proposed that it should be 
applied in this dilemma. The practicability of 
this proposal was certified to by the corporation 
counsel and by other lawyers. The aldermen 
had to admit that this overcame the obstacles and 
they at once dropped the proposal to extend the 
street railway franchises. 

The present board of aldetmen are to be re- 
elected this fall and but few, if any, will retain 
their seats unless they pledge t themselves for the 
Referendum. The street railway has been saved 
for public ownership and the Winnetka System 
saved the day. 



For Chicago see the special article on it in an- 
other column. 

In Texas the State Federation of Labor at their 
State Convention at Waco Jan. 18th. took up the 
fight for the Referendum. It resolved "That we 
urge every voter to support no candidate for 
mayor or alderman unless he pledges himself to 
voto for a direct legislation ordinance, and that a 
committee of three be appointed to correspond 
with every Union in the State and urge them to 
secure the passage of a Referendum ordinance. 9 ' 

The results have not vet been received, except 
that in Houston most of the candidates for alder- 
men declared themselves in favor of the Referen- 
dum and the Initiative. 

At Hancock, Mich., there was one Labor can- 
didate for alderman who voluntarily pledged 
hfmsolf for the Referendum and he was elected 
by 125 majority. There was no organized effort 
to pledge other candidates, as the literature ex- 

Elaining the Winnetka System did not reach the 
>abor Union in time to work the matter up. * 

THE WINNETKA. SYSTEM IK THE STATES. 

In Kansas the State Society of Labor and In- 
dustry to which practically all the Labor Unions 
belong, through their legislative committee and 
other leading members of the Society, have or- 
ganized on the Winnetka System and it is hoped 
that by next January the Initiative will be in op- 
eration and the bills demanded by Labor intro- 
duced, when, after due consideration by the leg* 
islative committees in both houses, they may go 
to a direct ballot of the voters. 

The Committee, after enumerating the bills 
that are desired by the Labor organizations, en- 
dorsed the bill for the Referendum and the Initi- 
ative and then said : 

"The last proposed law is perhaps of the most 
vital importance, as it provides a means whereby 
each and every workingman may have the oppor- 
tunity of expressing his own vote directly upon 
legislation. Some of the delegates at our last 
convention felt a hesitancy about the above law 
being endorsed, but in the general discussion that 
ensued it was manifestly evident that the unani- 
mous opinion of the delegates present was that 
the hope of the workers in the future lay in put- 
ting into effect this law for the Referendum and 
the Initiative. This principle is no longer con- 
sidered partizan, but a fundamental economic 
method that appeals to all in a non- partizan way 
for majority rnle in legislation and government." 
And they further say : 

"The experience of the State Society of Labor 
and Industry in securing legislation warrants 
your Legislative Committee in suggesting that 
some concrete and concerted action must betaken 
before we can hope to completely succeed in the 
efforts we have been making for Labor legislation. 
The above proposed law for majority rule by 
means of the Referendum and the Initiative in- 
dicates the attitude our Society has taken in this 
matter. It is in line with the principles and 
tendencies of our American labor movement on a 
strictly non-partizan basis, and as a means for 
securing the enactment of the labor laws above 
demanded by labor in Kansas, the installation of 
this sj stem of government is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

"Your Legislative Committee, after a careful 
consideration, is fully convinced that a concerted 
effort should be made to install this improved 
system, which has been endorsed by organized 
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labor generally throughout the country and is en- 
dorsed by the rank and file of wage earners, 
whether organized or unorganized, regardless of 
party, and which may be done in the following 
manner : 

By urging all members of our organizations to 
use their efforts individually and collectively to 
secure pledges from candidates of all parties to 
enact Rules of Procedure for the Referendum and 
Initiative ; that is, Majority Rule, in combination 
with Representative Government. This is a fun- 
damental idea that has been put into practice in 
a number of cities and states. In this way a non- 
partisan campaign for labor legislation and labor 
interests may be carried on ." 

In Missouri the Labor Unions are all pledged 
to the Referendum and are co-operating with the 
Direct Legislation League and other societies to 
secure it and will question candidates for the Leg- 
islature and Congress if they will use their influ- 
ence and vote for the D. L. Constitutional 
Amendment 

In California the Direct Legislation League co- 
operating with the Labor and other organizations 
are perfecting a thorough confederation of the 
forces and expect to elect a majority of the legis- 
lature. 

In Indiana, Michigan, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Washington, the work of organizing is 
under way and in some of the towns and cities of 
New York, Alabama and New Jersey the Win- 
netka System is being discussed and the voters 
are preparing for action. 

KAJOBTTT BULB ALLIANCE. 

In Missouri another inportant adjunct of the 
campaign for the Referendum has been inaugura- 
ted, oalled the Majority Rnle Alliance, including 
Majority Rule Clubs, the object being to elect 
members of the legislature pledged to submit to 
the voters of the state a constitutional amendment. 
The plan is to avoid a multiplicity of nominees 
pledged to this reform and in oontested districts to 
unite on the most reliable nominee of one of the 
old parties who pledges himself and have the place 
left blank on third party tickets. This will result 
in massing all the reform vote on the candidates 
who will carry out the reform. Where both the 
nominees of the old parties refuse to make the 
pledge, a candidate will be put np by petition un- 
der the n*me, Majority Rule Alliance. 

This will result in a direct vote for the Referen- 
dum in those districts. 

To carry on the campaign Majority Rule Clubs 
are being organized and campaign buttons are 
being manufactured with the American flag and 
the words Majority Rule. 

It is also proposed that each advocate of the Re- 
ferendum write letters to friends enclosing litera- 
ture and asking that Non-Partizan Majority Rnle 
in combination with Representative Government be 
investigated as the most feasible way of attaining 
the Referendum. 



BOOK REVIEW. 

THE AFFIRMATIVE INTELLECT. By Charles Fer- 
guson. Published by Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 
90 cents, 204 pages. 

Reviewed by Eltweed Pomeroy, M. A. 

Many people will not understand this book 
or even find it readable, for two reasons. First, 
its style is peculiarly involved, striking, poetic 



and often that of a rhapsodist. The writer 
uses many long, unusual, and not a few newly- 
coined words, and often in such a way that 
the reader does not grasp the meaning till he 
has re-read, when it comes like a flash of light- 
ning in a dark night ; then it is vivid, intense 
and bright His similes, and he uses many, 
are of the same nature. When understood they 
are keen and illuminative, but until then they 
aoe an almost meaningless collection of words. 
In fact, there are times when it seems as if 
Mr. Ferguson in striving for effect, has lost it 
and clouded the meaning. The style is so pe- 
culiar that the casual reader will be apt to 
drop the book before he appreciates its power 
as a vehicle for thought. It is the style ot a 
man who cares nothing for conventionalities 
but uses words to ekpress his thought in the 
most striking way. 

It is not a ponderous book with many refer- 
ences and a show of much study and know- 
ledge. Such are the more or less ephemeral 
books of learning. The books of power are 
usually short, compact, and state an idea 
without authorities, simply because of its rea- 
sonableness and not because it has been said 
before. This book belongs in the category of 
books of power despite the fact that many of 
its ideas are taken from Emerson, and also de- 
spite that sometimes nis vision fails and he 
says an untruth. 

The second reason why the book will not be 
popular is that it deals with a profound sub- 
ject in a new and to many an original man- 
ner; and it is hard for the mind of .man to re- 
ceive an unaccustomed idea. Tne subject is 
nothing less than the future of man and civil- 
isation considered in the light of his character 
and past history and by the character of God — 
a tremendous subject. At times his insight 
into this vast subject seems to give one a new 
and deep view into the unknown, a panorama 
across some vast stretch of country, a laying 
bare of the nerves and framework of life. 

But why should this book be reviewed in 
The Record, wnlch admits nothing bat Direct 
Legislation matter ? Beeause the author has 
grasped a great and rarely stated truth which, 
if followed to its logical conclusion, will make 
him an ardent advocate of D. L. This was 
foreshadowed in his previous book, "The Re- 
ligion of Democracy." In it he says: "The 
man of the modern spirit refuses to rule the 
people ; he would rather die than do it. He 
gives his life that the people may rule them- 
selves. * * * He has set his heart not upon 
solidarity, the union of men in sentiment and 
interest — but upon unanimity, the union in 
faith and will." The same idea is clearly stated 
in the present book, but it is not the burden of 
the book. The idea has not grappled hold of 
Mr. Ferguson strong enough yet to possess him. 
It is not followed to its obvious and logical 
conclusion. In fact the conclusion of the book 
that the present thing to do is to support the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is so lamentably 
insufficient as to be absurd. The mountain 
travailing and bringing forth a mouse. But 
the author is growing. 

A few paragraphs with connecting sentences 
will give a glimpse of his ideas and style. In 
the introduction he unfolds this thought when 
he says : "The idea that the will of the people 
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could be the source of social law was born into 
the world with great travail. It was for ages 
difficult, even impossible to conceive such an 
idea. The wills of the people seemed so shal- 
low and weak, or else so irrational and contra- 
dictory. But Christianity is the discovery of 
the infinite depth of the human will. And so 
for nearly two thousand years it has been pos- 
sible tn imagine that a multitude of men — the 
controlling efement of the population — might 
be brought to desire and will with steady in- 
sistence things that are beautiful and just.*' 
In another place he says: "The sovereignty 
of the people is only plain speech for the 
Kingship of the Son of Man." 

His whole argument is that the progressive 
power of civilization is the affirmative or cre- 
ative power in man, the will to improve, that 
man is "not made but begotten," that he is a 
part of God and possesses God's creative power. 
"Democracy," he writes, "clears the ground 
by abolishing all authorities except the auth- 
ority of God as realized in living men. It does 
not abolish moral and intellectual forces; " on 
the contrary it gives them an incalculable re- 
inforcement through the gains of moral and 
intellectual integrity." And again : * •The great 
psychological discovery of Christianity is that, 
back of every private and egotistical will, 
there is in every man, a deeper and more in- 
digenous will that is public and catholic. The 
claim of Christianity — and so of Democracy — 
is that the individual will is not a bad thing 
capable of being made good, but a good thing 
capable of being made bad." Earlier, he says: 
''In the bottom of men's hearts there is a con- 
gruity of desires, a harmony of all individual 
interests. This is the doctrine of fraternity. 
* * * It is the ground of our confidence 
that in the passing away of our old social order 
and the discrediting of the authorities upon 
which that order has depended for social peace, 
we are not committing the world to anarchy 
and the mere lawless and malignant strife of 
rival egotisms. It is the reasonable basis of 
our expectation that an efficient government 
and a iaw of world-wide prevalence can be 
established on the basis of free and uncapitu- 
lated wills — the consent of the people." And 
also: "The faith of Democracy is the belief 
that the deepest thing in the individual man 
is, after all, his humanity ; that the wills of 

Sen are not at bottom irreconcilable ; that, on 
ie contrary, the things that men want most 
and care most for are those that are most hu- 
man and freest from the taint of privilege." 

Every Direct Legislationist will most heart- 
ily subscribe to these sentences ; for Direct 
Legislation is only the method of obtaining 
the will of the people and its faith is that the 
people have a common will and that that will 
when found out will be the most human, 
broadest, most generous and freest from the 
taint of privilege of any known thing on this 
earth. How are we to find out the will of the 
people? By Direct Legislation. At present 
the people are dumb. They cannot speak. 
They cannot voice their will. Direct Legisla- 
tion makes the people articulate. Hence it is 
the first thing to get. 

"If there is such a thing," he writes, "as the 
logic of history it is time now to make trial of 
the sovereignty of the peeple. As a fine senti- 
ment it has been ineffectual; as a practical 



program it is still the open door of hope." Di- 
rect Legislation is the "practical program" to 
get real "sovereignty of the people." 

"The people have left the old parties to the* 
politicians because they are becoming aware 
of the futility of that party spirit which onoe 
engaged their interest. Everywhere there is 
restlessness. It is the rising of a great hope, 
and the gathering of a great determination." 
Ah. how this is shown by the turning to D. L. 
all over the country. 

He analyzes our present crisis as follows : 
"The real issue lies between Democracy and 
chaos. * * * The people will go on, through 
the mist and confusion, to believe in the reli- 
gion of Democracy, or else they will believe in 
nothing at all, and society itself will become 
impossible. For there is no society without a 
common faith. Our real and practical choice 
lies between endless class collisions and insur- 
rections, accomplishing only terror and misery, 
and on the other hand, the universal prevalence 
of a Democratic Catholicism, maintaining a 
world-wide commerce and a frankly human 
common law." 

And looking at our own country and time, 
he says : "This is not a world of mockery; the 
impossible is never necessary. Social order has 
become impossible on the old plan ; it must 
then be possible on the new plan. It must be 
possible now after these ages of preparation — 
and here in the country which is the most 
Democratic of all — to break the spell of sect 
and party, and to accomplish such an associa- 
tion of the people as shall suffice for the main- 
tenance of a Democratic code of law— a law 
disclaiming all pretence of state sovereignty or 
tran8cendant authority, resting ^frankly upon 
the general reasonableness of men, and having 
only such validity as is conferred upon it by 
private persons at the cheerful risk of their 
own, not others' lives." 

"Democracy submits to majorities, not be- 
cause majorities are right, but because it has 
faith in the common sense of men, and loves 
beauty and order more than victory and mar- 
tyrdom. * * * The Democratic spirit has 
not indeed come yet to its clear utterance, but 
the day of that pronouncement is at hand and 
even to are shaping its words. * * * The 
practical program of Democracy is, on the one 
hand, submission to the majority in all the 
dogmas and futile forms of politics, and on the 
other hand, the world-wide association of sen- 
sible men in truceless warfare against the 
money-power and the mob, for real liberty and 
the solid things of civilization." Some will 
misunderstand this and say the author is op- 
posed to all forms of government when he op- 
poses both the money power and the moo. 
The one means the cold, selfish rule of money, 
the other the turbulent passions of a mob. If 
I had to choose between the two I would un- 
hesitatingly say the evils coming from wild, 
unruled democracy are less than the social 
atrophy of a government by wealth. But Di- 
rect Legislation means, not the rule of a cha- 
otic mob, but the ordering of Democracy so 
that it becomes a self-rule of reason where the 
advice of sensible men is followed because it 
is sensible. 

Let us hope some one will tell Mr. Ferguson 
about Direct Legislation. 
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NEVADA AMENDMENT AND COMMENT. 

Statute* of 8tate of Nevada passed at 30th Session 

of Legislature, 1901. 
Page 139. No. XI. Senate Joint and Concurrent 

Besolntkm amending the Constitution of the 

State of Nevada by adding an article thereto. 

Approved March 19th, 1901. 

Resolved by the Senate, the Assembly concur- 
ring, that the Constitution of the State of Nevada 
be amended by adding the following article : 
abticlb .... 

Section 1. Whenever ten per centum or more 
of the voters of the State, as shown by the num- 
ber of votes oast at the last preceding general elec- 
tion, shall express their wish that any law or reso- 
lution made by the Legislature be submitted to a 
vote of the people, the officers charged with the duty 
of announcing and proclaiming elections and of 
certifying nominations or questions to.be voted on, 
shall submit the question of the approval or dis- 
approval of said law or resolution to be voted on at 
the next ensuing election wherein a State or Con- 
gressional officer is to be voted for, or wherein any 
question may be voted on, by the electors of the 
entire State. 

Section 2. When the majority of the electors 
voting at a State election shall by their votes signify 
approval of a law or resolution, such law or reso- 
lution shall stand as the law of the State, and shall 
nut be overruled, annulled, set aside, superseded, 
or in any way made inoperatiye except by the direct 
vote of the people. When such majority shall so 
signify disapproval the law or resolution so disap- 
proved shall be void and of no effect* 

This is a good referendum amend- 
ment. It does not contain the initi- 
COMMENT. ative. The percentage needed, 10 

§er cent., would be excessive for a 
tate with a larger population and 
considering the sparseness with which the 
population of Nevada is spread out and the 
lack of transportation facilities, it is high for 
even ten thousand voters. The amendment 
does not say how the voters are to express their 
wish but it is presumed to be by a signed pe- 
tition. 

A good point is that after the wish is ex- 
pressed, it is mandatory on the proper officers 
to submit the amendment. Also there is no 
limit as to when that wish may be expressed. 
A law ten years old may be called up for the 
Referendum. 

In the second section is the only ambiguity. 
It say 8 a majority "voting at a state election." 
This means clearly not a majority voting on 
the measure but a majority voting for any 
officer. Thus if a governor was elected at this 
state election and the various candidates for 
governor receive more than twice as many 
votes as are cast for the measure, it is evident 
that if every one voting on the measure voted 
for it, that a majority of those voting have not 
signified approval, and hence the law is not 
approved This is bad. As long as every voter 
has the right and opportunity to vote, a major- 
ity of those voting on the measure should de- 
cide. But the amendment complicates the 
matter by stating the reverse. In the case 
above "such majority" has not signified disap- 
proval and hence the law is neither approved 
nor disapproved. Where would it oe? It 
would probably end by the courts deciding 
that a majority of those voting on the measure 
should decide, although the amendment does 



notsay so. And alas ! one cannot tell how a 
court will decide, should the decision involve 
great corporate privileges. 

The clause declaring that a law approved by 
the people shall not be made inoperative in any 
way except by a direct vote of the people is 
strong and clear ; in fact it is so strong and 
olear that it would seem to prevent a state 
court from declaring a law approved by the- 
people unconstitutional. 



THE REFERENDUM MOVEMENT IN MAS- 
SACUSETTS. 

BY PROP. FRANK PARSONS, BOSTON. 

Continuing the remarkable movement of 
last year the labor interests of the State again 
supported the bill (Senate 19 or House 1810) to 
change the constitution so that 50,000 voters 
may demand the referendum on any desired 
amendment to the constitution. The measure 
was endorsed by over 500 trade unions. About 
100,000 workingmen stood behind the bill. At 
the hearing Feb. 24th, at 7.30 P. M., a big com- 
mittee room was packed and many could not 
get in at all. 

A Joint Committee on D. L. had been organ- 
ized representing the Mass. State Branch A. F. 
of L, the Boston Central Labor Union and the 
Boston Building Trades Council. Mr. Frank 
K. Foster led the A. F. of L. delegates, Henry 
Sterling the Central Labor Union contingent 
and H. W. Sweeney the Building Trades com- 
mittee. These men and others on the committee 
are indefatigable workers and nut up a splendid 
fight for the people's rights. Mr. Foster is one 
or the strongest speakers and labor leaders in 
New England and Mr. Sterling cannot be sur- 
passed for devoted and efficient service to the 
referendum cause. 

Besides these and other able leaders of the 
trade unions Mr. Henry D. Lloyd and Hon. 
George E. McNeil and others made strong ad- 
dresses at the hearing. One of the committee 
is reported to have said that he never before 
heard so much real argument and common 
sense at any Legislative hearing. The Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments reported 
unanimously in favor of the bill. It came to 
vote in the House May 1st and failed to receive 
the required two-thirds, the vote being 111 yeas 
to 64 nays. 

As nearly as I can find out the defeat was 
not due to partizanship or to any special op- 
position on the part of any corporative or mo- 
nopolistic interests, but rather to apathy and 
old fogyism and a dislike of anything that 
might make the Legislature less omnipotent. 
The principal speaker against the measure was 
Schofield, Rep., one of the leaders of the House 
and a man of fair ability and character, who 
nevertheless appears to believe that he and a 
few other members of the Legislature have a 
right to decide for the people of Massachusetts 
when and in what way they shall or shall not 
amend their constitution. 

The movement will go on with redoubled 
force next year .and every possible effort will 
be made to prevent the election of any man 
whose record is against the referendum, and 
to secure the election of men pledged to vote 
for the referendum bill and the adoption of 
Winnetka rules of procedure. 
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DIRECT LEGISLATION IN PORTLAND 
CHARTER. 
One of the beet charters recently drawn is that 
of Portland, Oregon, which was voted upon 
June 3d. 

Direct Legislation is all through it. Here is the 
Initiative provision : 
Petition for initative of ordinance. 

Section 53. Whenever there shall be presented 
to the Council a petition signed by a number of vot- 
ers equal to fifteen per centum of the votes cast at 
the last preceding city election, asking that an ordi- 
nance, to be set forth in such petition, be submitted 
to a vote of the electors of the city, the council must 
submit such proposed ordinance to the vote of the 
electors at the next city election, but such ordinance 
shall not be valid unless within the powers herein 
granted to the Council. 

Same — form of petition. 

Section 54. The signatures to the petition need 
not all be appended to one paper, but each signer 
shall add to his signature his place of residence, 
giving the street and number. One of the signers 
of each such paper shall make oath before an officer 
competent to administer oaths that the statements 
therein made are true, and that each signature to 
the paper appended is the genuine signature of the 
person whose name purports to be thereto sub- 
scribed. 

Same — form of ballots. 

Section 55. The tickets used in such election 
shall contain the words "For the ordinance" (stat- 
ing the nature of the proposed ordinance) and "A- 
gainst the ordinance" (stating the nature of fhe pro- 
posed ordinance). 
Mayor to make proclamation, if ordinance adopted 

— Council may submit admendments. 

Section 56. If a majority of the votes cast upon 
such ordinance shall be in favor of the adoption 
thereof, the Mayor shall, within thirty days from 
the time of such election, proclaim such fact; and 
upon such proclamation such ordinance shall have 
the same force and effect as an ordinance passed 
by the Council and approved by the Mayor, and the 
same shall not be repealed by the Council. But 
the Council may submit a proposition for the repeal 
of such ordinance, or for amendments thereto, for 
vote at any succeeding election; and should a ma- 
jority of the votes thereon be cast in favor of such 
repeal «r amendment at such election, such ordi- 
nance shall be repealed or amended accordingly. 

Notice the word "must" in section 53. The 
matter of submission is not left to the Council. 
Even if they pass the ordinance in question, they 
"must" submit it. Thus this really covers the 
Referendum as well. 

Again and again the referendum and initiative 
is repeated in this charter. Section 76 provides 
that public utilities can be acqnired by a vote of 
the people and section 78 provides that even after 
the people have voted in favor of acquiring some 
public utility, the Council must submit estimates 
and plans to them. Section 80 is worth quoting 
in full : 



Council to submit question of acquiring public utility 

to people upon petition therefor. 

Section 80. Whenever a petition or petitions 
signed by electors of the city equal in number to 
fifteen per centum of all the votes cast at the last 
preceding election shall be presented to the Council, 
setting forth that the signers thereof favor the ac- 
quisition by the city of any public utility, and re- 
questing the Council to prepare for submissioa to 
the electors of the city as hereinafter provided, a 
proposition for the acquisition of such utility, it 
shall be the duty of the eouncil to immediately fake 
such steps and enter into such negotiations as will 
enable it to formulate such a proposition for submis- 
sion to the electors as aforesaid. Such proposition 
shall be so formulated and completed within six 
months from the date of the filing of such petition. 
The Auditor must, immediately upon the filiug of 
the aforesaid petition or petitions, after examining 
and verifying the signatures thereto, transmit an 
authenticated copy thereof, without the signatures, 
to the Mayor together with a certificate that the 
required number of signatures are appended to the 
original. The Mayor shall also have the right to 
formulate and submit to the electors a separate pro- 
position from that formulated by the Council for the 
acquisition of the utility named in said petition. At 
the next municipal election after the formulation of 
such propositions by the Council and Mayor the 
Council shall submit to the electors the question of 
such utility and its proposition therefor, and any 
proposition submitted by the Mayor, and the else- 
tors shall be required to vote upon the question, 
first, whether such public utility shall be acquired 
or not, and second, upon the question which pro- 
p'osition is the preferable one. In case the vote 
shall be in favor of acquiring said publie utility, 
then the proposition submitted receiving a majority 
of the votes cast upon the alternative prospositions 
submitted shall be adopted. 

The following sections provide the details. 
Section 108 provides that every franchise of over 
five years duration is subject to the referendum. 
Section 210 provides for a special election on an 
electric lighting plant. The only criticism to be 
made of it is that the 15 per cent required on pe- 
tition is high but when the Comm >n Council and 
in certain contingencies the Mayor can submit 
propositions to the voters, there will be less ne- 
cessity for petitions coming directly from the 
people. 

The method of submission of this charter was 
admirable. As shown by the sections quoted the 
style is not legal but simple, clear and under- 
standable. A Jpamphlet of nearly 200 pages was 
freely distributed throughout the city. 148 pages 
of this contained the full text of the charter. At 
the end was 25 pages of carefully prepared in- 
dex, At the beginning was an explanatory note 
of three pages, an admirable summary of the old 
and the new charters printed in parallel columns 
with references to the sections where the full text 
of each subject might be found. A busy man 
by reading these summaries could easily under- 
stand the charter and could readily turn to some 
specialty which he might wish to see in the full 
form. 
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SWISS NOTES. 

The Hoehstrasser Initiative was filed with the 
Federal Chancellery on March 13th with 54,000 
signatures (50,0000 is the number required) and 
so it has been passed by the Federal Council to 
the Federal Assembly and finally to a Referen- 
dum of the people. This provides that the Na- 
tional Council shall be elected not on the basis of 
the total population but of the Swiss population. 
About 10 per cent of the population are resident 
foreigners or non-voters ; hence if this initiative 
is adopted it means that the Cantons with the 
largest foreign and non- voting population will 
have a reduction in their representation. See the 
March Record for statement of results. 



In Vaud, the initiative will be used for the first 
time since it was established there in 1885. By 
law the cafes must be closed by 11 A. M. Sun- 
days and other shops by 9 A M. in summer and 
10 A. M. in winter, but municipalities have the 
power of permitting reopening after 12. There 
are 2,500 cafe-keepers in the canton and they 
with the confectioners and bakers have started an 
initiative against this Sunday closing law. Only 
6,000 signatures were necessary but on April 10th 
they had 17,000. 

* * * * * 

In Geneva the law concerning the cantonal 
government construction and management of lo- 
cal railroads was adopted in April by 43,422 to 
18,076 and a new law changing the" inheritance 
and donation tax was rejected by 31 , 195 to 30,076 

* * * * 

In Zurich a law relating to inns was rejected 
by 42,907 to 10,022. another on the establishment 
of a Cantonal bank wns adopted by 37,425 to 10,- 
022, and a third, proposing to decrease the num- 
ber of deputies in the Grand Council was reject- 
ed by 28,080 to 22,887. 

* * # ♦ 

In Zug a new hunting law was adopted by 700 
to 600. 

* * * * 

Neuchatel has decided to revise its constitution 
relative to its Grand Council by a vote of 4,030 to 
267 and by 8,616 to 236 it has decided to leave 
this to the present Grand Council and not to have 
a newly elected Constitutional Convention. 

* * * * 

Members of the Grutli or workingmen's organ- 
ization in Basle propose a referendum against the 
proposed theater subsidy. 



portant event has occurred by which a few 
men hitherto obscure have come quite promi- 
nently before the public, and the occasion may 
be said to have made them ; and yet without 
these men the event in all human probability 
would not have occurred. 



THUMBNAIL SKETCHES. 

DANIEL L. CRUICE. 

By Capt. J. P. Cadman of Chicago. 

In my student days a much debated question 
was "Does the man make the occasion, or does 
the occasion make the man ?" Strong argu- 
ments were presented on both sides of the ques- 
tion, and, depending on the view-point, both 
sides seemed to be right. The question was not 
satisfactorily settled then and it has not been 
settled since. Recently the question has come 
up again : for here in Chicago a great and im- 




The event referred to was the great victory 
which the p3ople of Chicago won at the polls 
on the first of April last. It will be difficult to 
estimate the far-reaching effects of that vote. 
These effects — for good and not for ill — will be 
felt in the future, not only by Chicago, but by 
the State of Illinois and by the nation. 

Perhaps if a young man named Daniel L. 
Cruice, who haa become impressed with the 
importance of our new advisory referendum 
law had not, with the aid of a handful of like- 
minded men, taken the lead in the work of se- 
curing 110,000 signatures to the petition for 
"the little ballot," some one else might have 
come forward and done as well as he. I am 
certain, however, that after the Referendum 
League was organized last August and the hard 
and gigantic struggle for the securing of the 
signatures was under way, had Mr. Cruice 
fallen by the wayside the great victory for the 
Referendum and for municipal ownership 
which was secnred would not have been won. 
The failure to have secured the required num- 
ber of signers to the petition would have re- 
sulted in the repeal of the present law and thus 
given the cause of majority rule a setback from 
which it would require years to recover. 

Mr. Cruice was born in Buffalo, N. Y., June 
30, 1868 and came to Chicago in 1890. After 
gaaduating at the University of New York he 
entered the railway mail service under Post- 
master General Wanamaker and studied law 
during leisure hours. He was admitted to the 
Illinois bar in 1890, and has been in active 
practice ever since. 
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Mr. Cruice is a natural leader of men. He is 
able to impress others with his own ideas and 
has willpower enough to carry his points with- 
out repelling others through any fear that he 
desires to override the rights of opinion of his 
associates. He is always hopeful, even when 
everything seems adverse and others are in- 
clined to despair. 

As a public speaker he has shown good abil- 
ity. As a presiding officer he is exceptionably 
able and his decisions have »seldom been ap- 
pealed from and almost always sustained. 

His efforts in the election held here last 
spring having been crowned with success, the 
Referendum League, of which he has been 
president from its organization, has just re- 
elected him for another year and the work for 
a State campaign in behalf of the Referendum 
is now actively in progress under his leader- 
ship. 

Mayor Harrison last week officially honored 
Mr. Cruice by appointing him on a committee 
of ten prominent citizens, (five of whom are al- 
dermen) to secure the legislation called for by 
the vote last April. 




MAURICE P. DOTY, M. D. 
By Captain J. P. Cadman, of Chicago. 

Dr. Doty is a typical Chicago hustler. It i s 
astonishing how much work ne has done dur- 
ing the past year in furthering the aims of the 
Referendum League. He has been on almost 
twice as many committees since last Augustas 
any other member of the League, and this not 
because he sought the positions but because he 
was exceedingly capable and because he always 
did the work assigned him. He is not only a 
worker but he is a good talker. He makes no 
pretense at public speaking, and yet during the 



campaign his quick, catchy sentences and tell- 
ing points made him very popular with his au- 
diences in all parts of the city, No man, save 
Mr. Cruice, did more than Dr. Doty to secure 
our great victory of last April. 

The Doctor began the study of Direct Legis- 
lation a number of years ago and has written 
frequently for the press in regard to that and 
kindred topics. In 1899 he issued a booklet 
entitled "Government Control/' and in 1901 
another entitled "Referendum or Ruin," both 
of which show much thought forcefully ex- 
pressed. 

Dr. Doty was born in Wisconsin and for his 
ancestors he traces back through the Civil 
War, the Revolution, Plymouth Rock and the 
Mayflower. He graduated from High School 
In 1882. was several years in the Auditor's office 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul R. R. 
Go. .graduated at the Physicians' and Surgeons'" 
College of Chicago in 1895, and has been m ac- 
tive practice ever since. 

He has just been re-elected treasurer of the- 
Referendum League for another year. 



OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM E. KIDD OP SOUTH DAKOTA. 

In the December, 1899, Record, was printect 
a picture and sketch of William E. Kidd, who> 
did more work than any other one man in the 
passage through the legislature and adoption 
by the people of the South Dakota D. L» 
Amendment, the first one adopted in the U. S. 
On April 27th Mr. Kicd died at his home in 
Aberdeen, S. D., from Bright's disease, in his 
58d year. His fellow -editor on the Dakota 
Ruralist has touchingly commented on his 
death and we quote a few of these paragraphs, 

"He served two years as chairman of the Pop- 
ulist State Committee. In 1896 he was elected a 
member of the legislature, and served with ability. 
Through his efforts a constitutional amendment 
providing for the initiative and referendum was 
submitted by the legislature and adopted by the 
people. This constitutional provision for direct 
legislation, first adopted by this state, will stand as 
a monument to his ability and statesmanship. 

For many years he has been the leading spirit in 
the building up and management of the Taooma 
Park Association, and has given without stint of 
time and means for its success. 

His untimely taking off will be mourned by 
thousands through the state. A valiant, fearless, 
ever constant friend of humanity is gone It will 
be lonely without him. 

While he lived there were none who were friend- 
less, for within the strong arms of his affection, he 
gathered and held all human kind. None were so 
lowly as not to find in him a friend and defender. 

The influence of his life for the bettering of 
society cannot be estimated. He was intensely loy- 
al to every principle of justice and truth. He nev- 
er hesitated to defend what he believed to be right 
no matter at what personal cost. He advocated a 
system of social justioeso severe that he often made 
enemies among the beneficiaries of commercialism. 
But no political onemy ever doubted his sincerity 
or his honesty. 

His life's energies were spent to make this world 
a place in which to live. A thousand hearts to-day 
devoutly thank God that they were privileged to 
know the healing touch of so kindly a soul." 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Mr. R. Siegfried, Franzosiecher Schauplafz 
links, £bnigsberg, Prussia, has kindly sent to 
^The Review copies of the following books, 
printed in German : 

''Proportionalwahl," von Dr. Rudolf Einhau- 
-*er. Published in Konigsberg. 

* 'Die Proportional wahl. Ein votum zut wurtem- 
"bergischen Verfassungsreform," von R Siegfried- 
Published in Berlin. Also a printed circular of 
eulogistic press notices of Mr. Siegfried's book, 
-from such well-known journals as the AUgemeine 
-Zaitung, Berliner Tageblatt and Frankfurter Zei- 
tung. 

Mr. Siegfried also sends a copy of a useful 
little book printed in French, one of a series of 
"Etudes Politique* " It is by Ch. Baggio, 
"anden maire, Garvin," and describes the prin. 
-cipal electoral systems of France, Switzerland and 
Belgium, giving especial prominence to Propor- 
tional Representation. 



M. J. Curie, Lt. -Colonel du Ge'nie en retraite, 
•155 Boulevard de la Reine, Versailles, France, 
lias favored The Review with copies of three 
-pamphlets in the French language. Translations 
of these have been made, and they will be re- 
viewed in the September number. 



From Mr. E. C. Tomkins, Charles Street, 
;North Rockhampton, Queensland, Australia, we 
liave received copies of The People's Newspaper 

--a weekly Labor journal. Two of the issues con- 
tain excellent editorials advocating the principle 

. and practice of Proportional Representation. 



Mr. George Fox, member of the House of 
Representatives of Queensland, Australia, is an 
/ardent proportionalist, and is doing some good 



work for the cause. He lives at Lotus Creek, 8t. 
Lawrence, Queensland. 

The Industrial News, a weekly Labor paper 
published at Oakland, California, is a good friend 
of Proportional Representation. It advocates the 
Hare system editorially, and publishes serial ar- 
ticles explaining the system, written by Dr. A. L. 
As tor. 



We regret not to have heard something more 
of the very promising movement in Massachu- 
setts, to which reference was made in our last 
issue. Mr. John M. Berry, of Millbury, Mass., 
its main promoter, wrote the editor as follows : 

' 'Thanks for your kind offer of a hearing in 
the P. R. Review. I regret that I am unable to 
tike advantage of the opportunity, feeling obliged 
for the good of the cause to spend all my exer- 
tions in the present fight." 

Now, The Review wants to tell its readers 
what is going on in Massachusetts in relation to 
P. R., and will be greatly obliged to any friend 
of the cause in that State who will write us a 
orief account of the movement there. 



DR. L. B. TUCKERMAN. 
It is with great regret that we have to record 
the death of another active proportionalist, a 
man whose reputation in his own city of Cleve. 
j and had been for years as Igeneral as it was 
unique. We quote the appreciative words of The 
Chicago Public : 

"Of Dr. Tuckerman, Tom L. Johnson, now 
the mayor of Cleveland, is reported by the local 
press to have said several years ago that he re- 
garded him as 'the best citizen of Cleveland,' 
because 'he is always striving for the best inter- 
ests of all the people and he has devoted his life 
unselfishly to the alleviation of suffering and the 
promotion of civic righteousness.' This estimate 
of Tuckerman was repeated by the mayor upon 
learning of the doctor's sudden death, which oc- 
curred on the 5th March, when he was barely 
52 years of age. Nor was it an empty compli- 
ment For in fact Dr. Tuckerman's devotion to 
public interests, and in no narrow or mere 'patri- 
otic' way, either, was both singular and weariless. 
And his devotien was publicly acknowledged at a 
meeting upon a large scale, held on Sunday the 
16th by progressive citizens of Cleveland. 

"Dr. Tuckerman was a populist in politics and 
afterward a member of the Socialist party, of 
which he was the candidate for school director 
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at the time of his death. His socialism was not 
distinctly of the 'scientific' order. It did not 
rest upon the materialistic philosophy nor cling 
to the class lines of the socialism which is be- 
coming in this country as in Germany the domi- 
nant type; but would have to be classified with 
the miscellaneous kinds, of which there is a great 
variety, usually to be found outside instead of in- 
side the Socialist party. Dr. Tuckerman was 
doubtless the father of the agitation for municipal 
ownership of public utilities in Cleveland, which 
has now gained such enormous headway there." 



TASMANIAN TESTIMONY. 

Senator Keating, a member of the Federal Par-* 
liament of Australia, has kindly sent to the editor 
a report by Mr. J. G. Davies, returning officer of 
Tasmania, and Mr. R. M. Johnston, statistician 
of that State, on the Hare-Clark system of voting 
as used in Tasmania. The report covers eight 
large pages, and gives a full history of the move- 
ment, with analysis of the voting, etc. It has 
been extensively circulated, and is a valuable doc- 
ument for the purpose of reference, being of offi- 
cial authority. We clip from the Launceston, 
(Tas.) Examiner the following review : 

"The writers of this report, analysing the re- 
sults of the Parliamentary elections alieady held 
under this system — notably the federal elections 
— state that in the opinion of those who have 
given 'true representation' the most careful in- 
vestigation it has fulfilled in every way the orig- 
inal anticipations of its introducer, and for the 
first tim* has riven for the electorates affected a 
closer approach to the true voice of the electors 
than has ever been attained by any other system 
' of election. 'It is only natural,' the report con- 
tinues, 'that those candidates who have failed to 
be returned under the Hare-Clark system should 
comfort themselves with the idea that the machin- 
ery of election was at fault, and that under some 
other system than that of 'proportional* repre- 
sentation' they might have a better chance of 
success. These, however, together with the typ- 
ical electioneering agent or canvasser, are well 
aware that it is less costly, or easier, to come in 
touch personally with a small electorate, and 
hence they form a very strong adverse influence 
to the retention or expansion of the Hare system 
of voting in any shape whatever. This is naively 
indicated by all such objectors by the restriction 
of their ideas on representation, not to fairer rep- 
resentation of the elector and his greater free- 
dom of choice, but entirely to considerations 
confined to the ease and convenience of the candi- 
date as such. The rights of the electors and 
their freedom of choice are scarcely ever dwelt 
upon by many such who are desirous of appear- 
ing as their true representatives in Parliament. ' 
The report goes on to draw attention to the 
'marked success' of what has been termed the 
'new blood element" iu the federal campaign. The 
system gave a cheice to each elector of 15 can- 
didates who were in general as well as in local 
favour among the great body of electors. " 



THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 

During the present spring, the Parliament of 
the newly-confederated Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia has been dealing with an Electoral Bill. 
The bill included a provision for electing mem- 



bers of the upper house, the senate, by a system 
of Proportional Representation arranged by Pro- 
fessor Nanson, who holds the chair of Mathe- 
matics in the Melbourne University. After con- 
siderable debate, the Proportional Representation 
clauses of the bill were thrown out. 

Beyond question these clauses were very com- 
plicated. They provided for the Droop quota, 
for alternate methods of voting and various other 
memory-taxing features. Their defeat is another 
instance of the harm that is done to the cause of 
electoral justice by the refinements and subtleties 
of learned advocates of P. R., striving to intro- 
duce an ideal mathematical perfection into what 
does not need it. 

We print herewith a letter from Mrs. Jeanne P. 
Young, the bright and efficient Secretary of the 
Effective Voting League of South Australia. It 
is written to the editor of one of the Adelaide 
dailies, and gives an excellent idea of the situa- 
tion. Mrs. Young says : 

"The rejection by the Federal Senate of the pro- 
portional representation clauses in the Electoral Bill 
renders it necessary for the sake of its possible effect 
on local opinion, to say once again that the scheme 
which has been 'knocked out' has little, if anything, 
•in common with what, in South Australia and 
Tasmania, is known as effective voting. It may be 
admitted that the object has been the same in both 
cases— to give the franchise to tens of thousands of 
producers, wage-earners, and others who, with pres- 
ent methods of voting, which entail disfranchise- 
ment of the supporters of defeated candidates, are 
defrauded of the most elementary rights of citizen- 
ship; but in the case of this reform the machinery 
is almost everything, and our regret has been that 
the Federal Government should have departed from 
the severe simplicity of the Tasmanian plan, which, 
while making the returning officer's work a trifle 
more complicated than at present, required from 
the voter (the only person to be considered) the mere 
use of figures in plaee of crosses or scoring out. 

"The Federal scheme enabled the elector to vote in 
a variety of ways, and so far was self-condemned. 
You can get the elector to vote by crosses, or by 
scorings out, or by bracketings, or by figures, but 
you cannot, without risk of complications, give him 
a choice of any system he pleases. I say this with 
all respect to Professor Nanson, who was more or 
less responsible for the federal plan, and with 
profound appreciation of the extraordinary ability 
with which perhaps the most brilliant of Australian 
mathematicians has advocated proportional represen- 
tation in Victoria. But that earnest and high-mind- 
ed gentleman ought to have remembered that he 
was not appealing to the comprehension of univer- 
sity students, but of the mass of voters, including 
the most illiterate. 

"Our sheet anchor is the simplicity of the work 
required from the voters, because, to people unfa- 
miliar with fractions or (what is another name for 
fractions) the simple rule of three, we can always 
say that it is no more necessary for the voter to 
master the duty of the returning officer than, in or- 
der to tell the time, it is necessary to have a know- 
ledge of the business of a clock maker. Once cut 
away this sheet anchor and the reform is wrecked, 
as it has been in the Senate. 

:*This is apparent enough when it is stated that 
the opponents of the federal scheme include gentle- 
men like Sir Josiah Symon, who, just prior to his 
election, was so infatuated with the Hare principle 
that he gave us a monetary contribution in aid of its 
promulgation; of Mr. Playford, who (also prior to 
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his election) favoured its adoption by the State 
Parliament; and Sir Richard Baker, who (again 
prior to his election) told us that the experience of 
Tasmania had 'entirely removed his main objection' 
to the single transferable vote.*' 



SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

In an earlier number of The Review we re- 
ferred to the great advance that P. R. had made 
in the State of South Australia. It was hoped 
that the recent adoption of a new Constitution for 
the State would include the adoption of the Hare 
system of P. R., which is the system advocattd 
in South Australia. This hope has not been re- 
alized ; but a step toward it has been taken by the 
rejection of single-member electorates. 

The legislature in future will consist of sixty 
members — eighteen in the upper chamber and 
forty-two in the lower. For the purposes of elec- 
tion, the State has been divided into four Council 
and twelve Assembly districts, while the Nor- 
thern Territory will still have the privilege of re- 
turning two members. Section 11 provides that 
the term of service of Legislative Councillors 
shall be at least six years, and to establish the re- 
tiring order it has been decided that the nine 
members who are lowest at the poll shall vacate 
their seats at the end of three years, the period of 
existence of the House of Assembly. Thence- 
forward half the Council members will go to the 
country at each general election. 

The new electoral districts may be summarized 
as follows : 

Legislative Council (the upper chamber) : One 
six -member district and three districts electing 
four members each. 

House of Assembly (the lower chamber) : One 
five-member district ; two districts returning four 
members each ; nine three- member districts ; and 
one district with two members. 

The "block vote" is to be used in the elections: 
that is each elector will have as many votes as 
there are members to be elected from his district. 
This of course will lead , to gross monopoly of 
representation. A mere section of the voters, 
who may be either a majority or a minority, can 
•weep the polls, elect all the members, and leave 
the remainder without representation. A minority 
of those voting can do this when three tickets are 
in the field. 

Proportional ists hope, therefore, that the evils 
of .the block voting system will be too much for 
educated South Australian opinion to put up 
with, and that the people will demand the adop- 
tion of the Hare system, which so many of them 
now understand. 



WOULD IT JAR? 

A warm friend of Proportional Representation 
is The Pittsburg Kansan, published, as its name 
denotes, in the city of Pjttsburg, state of Kansas. 
J. C. Buchanan is editor, and Charles M. Bucha- 
nan associate editor — father and son, apparently. 
"We clip the following lively editorial from its 
pages: 

WOULD IT JAR 

The 800,000 voters of Kansas if they learned 
that the next legislature intended to disfranchise 
one-half of them ; 

And If they made the campaign of their life, 
and elected a legislature pledged to do nothing of 
the kind ; 



And if they found that the entire 125 members 
had received only 160,000 votes, and that the other 
150,000 votesjfhad been very carefully counted, 
aud dumped into. the waste basket, as it always 
had been done ; 

And if they actually caught onto the fact that 
one-half of the 800,000 voters of Kansas are dis- 
franchised at every general election by their own 
consent ; 

The Kansan repeats the question, Would it 
Jar them ? 

And it is inclined to answer, No, not a little bit. 

A Kansan would die in his tracks to defend his 
right to vote— as a rule he would rather vote than 
eat. 

Nothing is so dear to him. 

He feels all the importance of an emperor as he 
strides into the polling booth, gets his ballot, 
marks it, and returning to one of the election 
judges, he proudly waves it under his nose while 
he strikes an attitude and recites. Behold, 

A weapon that comes down as still 

As snowflakes fall upon the sod, 

But executes the will of man 

As lightning does the will of God : 

And from its powers no doors or locks 

Can shield you— 

"lis the ballot box. 

Then he sees his ballot drop into the box and 
marches out with the air of a conqueror. 

And why should he not ? For does not the 
ballot execute the freeman's will as lightning does 
the will of God? * »«ig aoe» 

In due time the election returns come in. 

He voted for Jones for Congress, Smith was 
elected. 

He voted for Babb for the State Senate, jBibb 
was elected. 

He voted for Nobbs for the Assembly, Nibbs 
was chosen. 

The three men thus chosen against his will do 
not represent him in any sense, but on the con- 
trary antagonize his political ideas at every point 

But he is happy— he voted, and though his vote 
has been turned down all along the line, he still 
believes he is one of the men who "rules" this 
bigcountry. 

He has heard something about proportional 
representation ; and about effective voting ; and 
about sure votes, a vote that never fails, but he 
don't believe in such nonsense. 

However, The Kansan will continue to give 
notice from time to time of the sure vote--the 
vote that always wins. 



"MEETING ROOM ELECTIONS." 

The popularizing of the Hare-Spence system 
of voting in Canada goes steadily on, in the 
best and most enduring way, namely, its adop- 
tion and use in the election of officers and com- 
mittees of associations and societies. 

The Independent Order of Oddfellows has 
taken a long step in this direction. During the 
past term a committee of five was appointed 
by the Grand Master to consider and report to 
the Grand Lodge as to a better method of elect- 
ing grand officers. Mr. B. N. Sheppard of To- 
ronto was chairman. The committee in its re- 
port recommended that the Hare-Spence system 
be adopted, ano) that was carried. 

Voting for grand officers is not done in the 
Grand Lodge at its annual session, but in the 
various subordinate lodges throughout the 
Province. 80 that more than 25, 000 Ontario 
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Oddfellows will become familiar with the 
Hare-Spence method of marking ballots. 

As many of our readers know, there are two 
distinct applications of the Hare-Spence sys- 
tem ; one, to obtain a clear majority at one 
balloting' for a single officer; the other, to ob- 
tain true proportional representation in elect- 
ing representatives. The latter is by far the 
more important of the two; and so far the Odd- 
fellows have only adopted the former. But 
the great educational value of what they have 
done is this : In both applications of the Hare- 
Spence plan the voter marks his ballot on the 
same principle : that is, he uses the figures' 1, 
2, 3, etc., to indicate his first choice, or prefer, 
ence, his second choice, etc.; and his ballot 
ultimately counts for one candidate only. A 
widespread familiarity with this process pre- 
pares the way for public appreciation and 
adoption of the fair and just electoral principle 
which is the basis of Proportional Representa- 
tion. 

In Toronto several organizations use the 
Hare-Spence system in the elections of their 
officers and committees. Amongst these are 
the Trades and Labor Council, Toronto Teach- 
ers' Association, the Dental College, Chartered 
Stenographic Reporters' Association, and oth- 



A LOCAL OPTION BILL. 

Before any municipality in Canada can adopt 
Proportional Representation, some permissive 
legislation must be obtained. With this view Mr. 
g. Russell of Deseronto, M. P. P. for East Has- 
ings, has three times introduced into the Ontario 
Legislature a bill giving municipalities the nec- 
essary powers. Following is the bill in con- 
densed shape. 

Title: "An Act allowing municipalities to 
adopt proportional representation." 

Section 1. This Act may be cited as the Pro- 
portional Representation Act, 1900. 

Section 2. In every citv, town, township and 
village where the council is elected by a general 
vote (that is, without wards), the council may 
pass a b> -law providing for a quota system of 
proportional representation in election of alder- 
men or councilors, which bylaw must be submit- 
ted to the electors before finally passing. 

Section 8. Any council adopting proportional 
representation shall adopt also voting by ballot 
and all other provisions of the Municipal Act 
that can be made operative under the new plan, 
and may supplement these by such other direc- 
tions and provisions as may be necessary. 

Section 4. A vacancy may be filled or left 
unfilled. If filled, it may be either by a new 
election or by declaring elected the highest of the 
losing candidates at the last general municipal 
election. 

Section 5. Any municipal council, whether 
adopting proportional representation or not, may 
provide for electing its mayor, warden, etc., by a 
method of preferential balloting in which the 
elector marks all the candidates in the order of 
his choice (persumably with the figures 1, 2, 8, 4, 
etc.), and then in counting the votes the candi- 
date having the least number of first choice votes 
|s dropped, and all his ballots are transferred to 



other candidates, according to the second choices 
on such ballots; the* process being continued until 
one candidate has an absolute majority of all the 
votes cast 

Section 6. In a municipality where alderman 
or councilors are elected by a general vote, if a 
petition be presented, signed by five per cent of 
qualified electors, asking that a bylaw for pro- 
portional representation or preferential voting be 
submitted to the electors, then the council shall 
prepare and submit such bylaw accordingly. 

The foregoing is reprinted from a six-page 
"folder" issued by the P. R. Society of Ontario, 
entitled "Proportional Voting in Municipal 
Elections," of which some thousands have 
been printed and distributed. 

SIR EDWARD BRADDON. 
This veteran statesman and soldier, recently 
premier of the Australian State of Tasmania, 
is one of the eminent advocates of Proportion- 
al Representation, and has spoken publicly in 
its favor in various parts of Australia where 
it is known as Effective Voting Following is 
the editorial comment ot an Adelaide news- 
paper on one of his speeches : 

Sir Edward Braddon claims for effective 
voting that it is essentially democratic, and in 
this contention he is supported by so eminent 
an authority as Mr. Lecky, who, in his "De- 
mocracy and Liberty," says of the Hare system 
that it "realizes more perfectly than any other 
the democratic principle of absolute equality," 
that "under no other system would the repre- 
sentative Chamber reflect so truly, in their doe 
numerical proportions, the various classes, in- 
terests and opinions of the nation," and that 
"it would probably materially improve the 
Constitution." 

Sir Edward Braddon meets very frankly the 
objection that effective voting would favor the 
representation of faddists. If faddists are suf- 
ficiently numerous to make up a quota he sees 
no reason for withholding from them the right 
to be heard in the Legislature. 

The argument that Parliament would be 
broken up into small groups is treated with 
very scant respect by Mr. Lecky, who shows 
that the small groups which are so often spo- 
ken of as the bane of Continental Parliaments 
are the offspring not of proportional but ma- 
jority representation. If majorities are to rule, 
justice demands that minorities should at least 
be heard. 

The great trouble is that while minorities are 
powerless to secure representation for them- 
selves, their power for mischief is immense. 
In almost every district candidates stand in 
fear of them. They are able by throwing their 
handful of votes into the scale virtually to de- 
cide the franchisement or disfranchisement of 
large parties, and to impair the political sta- 
bility whioh is essential to orderly progress. 
In the interest of majorities minorities should 
be relegated to their proper place, and should 
be deprived of the power they can and do now 
exercise of determining the political complex- 
ion (as mirrored by Parliament) of whole dis- 
tricts. 
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THE OREGON VOTE. 

The Direct Legislation Amendment to the 
Constitution of Oregon was carried at the elec- 
tion on June 3d last by 62,024 to 5,668 against, 
or out of every hundred voters 91.6 voted for it 
and 8.4 against it. or 11 to one. By the 1900 Cen- 
sus there are 413,536 people in Oregon, of which 
185,470 are in cities of 2.600 and over, or 32.7 
per cent. Of this number Portland has the 
meat balk, or 90,426. Even including Portland 
the rural population is largely in excess. The 
vote in Multnomah County, which includes 
little else than Portland, was 91 per cent for to 
9 per cent against, substantially the same as the 
rest of the State. Looking over the rest of the 
counties there is little variation in the vote. 
Hence we come to the 

Direct Legislation was not in 
1st CMdasfoa. Oregon either a class or a sectional 
issue. It appealed equally well 
and overwhelmingly to all sections and classes. 
Comparing the vote for the amendment with 
the vote for political candidates, we find it did 
not follow this vote at all, and hence the 

Direct Legislation; brings out 
2d Conclusion, the independence in voters and 
they do not consider party. It 
makes an era of good feeling, because a measure 
is either good or bad and the great majority of 
people recognize this and so as in this Oregon 
voting, the majority is usually overwhelmingly 
one way or the other. 

By the 1900 Census there were 144,446 males 
of voting age in Oregon. By the election re- 
turns 92,920 votes were cast, or 64.8 out of every 
hundred of the census of two years before. Of 
course, prisoners, idiots, insane, sick and others 
not entitled to vote are included in the census re- 
turns, but this is a rather small percentage, 
showing that the people were not greatly inter- 
ested in the election. 67,692 votes were cast on 
the amendment, or 72.8 per cent of the total 
votes cast, For Congressmen 88,264 votes were 
cast, or 93 per cent : for Supreme Court Judge 
87,719, or 94.4 per cent votes were cast. Hence 
we get the 

Under the Oregon conditions of 

id Coacluslofl. an almost sure success for the 

amendment, Direct Legislation 

did not bring out as many votes as candidates. 

It brought out about three quarters as many. 



While it would be better to have every one en- 
titled to vote interested enough to register and 
cast his vote, this is not really a serious matter, 
as it means an automatic self-disf ranchisement of 
the uninterested and unposted. 

The vote was so large for it that we come to 
the 

Direct Legislation is wanted by 
4th CoaclnsioA. the bulk of the people and we 
are all glad Oregon has gotten 
It and now hope her people will use it wisely. 



THE PORTLAND CHARTER. 

The strong D. L. provisions of the Portland, 
Oregon. Charter, were printed in the last Rec- 
ord. The vote took place on June 3d and 
10,807 votes were oast for it and 1,258 against, 
or 9 to 1 in favor. For Mayor the total vote 
was 14,686, or a trifle over 8,500 more, for City 
Engineer 18,136, or about a thousand more. 
The total of 12,064 is very good when we con- 
sider how overwhelmingly one way the senti- 
ment was for it and that there was practically 
no use in voting, as every one knew before- 
hand what the decision would be. As the vote 
on candidates was nearly evenly divided be- 
tween the Republicans and the Democrats with 
a scattering for the minor parties, it is very 
evident that the vote gn the charter showed no 
partizan following. The charter will have to 
be ratified by the next legislature before going 
into effect. 



THE D. L. CONFERENCE 

AT SPRINGFIELD, ILL., SEPT. 3D, 4TH, 5TH. 

By Daniel L. Cruice, President the Referendum League 

of Illinois. 

Our League will hold a State Conference at 
Springfield, III., on the 3d, 4th and 5th days of 
September, for the purpose of planning a cam- 
paign for the Initiative and Referendum in this 
State, and for the furthur purpose of filing our 
State petition, to which we expect to obtain the 
signatures of 250,000 to 850 000 of our citizens. 

Our League is absolutely n on -partizan, em- 
bracing within its membership every phase of 
political and ecomomic belief, but all in ac- 
cord on the proposition, that the people of our 
state and nation are entitled to such control 
of legislation as will ensure their representa- 
tives being representative in fact as well as in 
name. 

Feeling as we do that our country and its 
institutions are forever freed from danger of 
foreign invasion or dominion, and believing 
that the wealthier and stronger we become as 
a nation, and therefore more formidable to ex- 
ternal foes, that our very wealth and strength 
sow the seed of corruption within, that inevi 
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tably leads to decay and dissolution, fearing 
nothing from without it behooves us to safe- 

Suard ourselves within ; and this can only be 
one by placing in the whole people latent 
control of legislation, giving us the govern- 
ment Jefferson advised and Lincoln prayed for 
in his appeal, "that a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth." 

Convinced as we are that the Initiative and 
the Referendum (Direct Legislation) is the 
surest safeguard against error or corruption by 
the representatives of the people and believing 
that the patriotic and intelligent men of our 
nation will accord their support to this non- 
partisan method of "obtaining the reform, the 
board of trustees of the League have called 
this Conference to forward the movement in 
Illinois. Believers from outside of the State 
are cordially invited to assist us and all citizens 
of Illinois are entitled to admission. There 
will be 2,500 delegates in attendance at the 
Conference and speakers of note from all over 
the Union. 



STATE NOTES. 



The energetic Los Angeles peo- 
Caltfornia. pie were not satisfied with getting 
b. L. into their charter— see ac- 
count under municipal heading— but have 
formed a State D. L. League to get it into their 
State constitution. May they be as successful 
and then reach out to get it into the National 
constitution. The new Beatitude should read: 
"Blessed are the unsatisfied." 

The State League was started in June last. Its 
officers are : Dr. John R. Haynes, President, 
W. H. Stuart, Treasurer ; Ge »rge H. Dunlop, 
Secretary. Executive Committee: Dr. John R. 
Haynes, W. H. Stuart, Geo. R. Dunlop, R. H. 
Norton, C. C. Reynolds. Vice Presidents : Fred- 
erick H Rindge, Pres. Conservative Life Ins. Co. 
M. J. Newmark, Ex-Pres. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Dr. W. L. Graves, Pres. Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Warren Gillelleu, Pres. Broadway 
Bank, H. J. Woolacott. Pres of State Bank and 
Trust, W.S. Bartlett, Pres. Union Savings Bank, 
J. E. Fishborn, Pres. Citizens Bank, James C. 
Drake, Is Vioe-Pres. 1st National Bank, H. W. 
Hellman, 1st Vice- Pres. Farmers and Merchants 
Bank, Frank H. Flint, 3d Vice-Pres. Los An- 
geles Bank. W. D. Longyear, Cashier Security 
Savings Bank, John G. Mossin, Cashier Calif. 
Bank. Judge John D. Pope, Judge A. W. Hut- 
ton, George I. Cochran, Lieut. Randolph Miner, 
U. 8. A„ C. D. Willard, Sec'y Municipal League, 
Dr. Walter Lindley, Dr, H. G. Brainard. Abbot 
Kinney, Dr. W. W. Beckett, L. W. Rodgers. 

Its headquarters are at Los Angeles, P. O. Box 
475. It is entirely non-partizan and is now cir- 
culating and getting very generally signed the 
following voters' agreement : 
Direct Legislation League of California Voters 

Non-Pardzan Agreement for Majority Rule in 

the State of California. 

We, the undersigned, agree with each other 
and with our fellow voters in general, that at the 
coming primaries of our respective parties for the 
nomination of State Senators and Representa- 
tives, we shall work and vote only for men as 
delegates to the county conventions, who have 
agreed to work for the nomination of candidates 
for both branches of ( the legislature, who have 



Pledged themselves to work and vote for a bill 
or the submission to the people of this State, of 
a constitutional amendment providing for the In- 
itiative on a petition of eight per cent of the vo- 
ters, and for the Referendum, on a petition of 
Ave per cent of the voters, except as to the usual 
appropriation bills and legislation which may be 
immediately nedessary for the preservation of 
the public peace, health or safety, and which 
shall secure a two-thirds vote of the members 
elected. 

D. L. Is already in the Democratic State plat- 
form in California and the League is working 
energetically through Farmers' clubs, County 
conventions and other organizations to get it into 
the Republican platform. The outlook is very 
encouraging. 



BT DR. P. If. COOKE, DENVER. 

A new element has entered into Colorado poli- 
tics this year, and one which, until 
Colorado, it has gone on record, will make the 
outcome of this and subsequent elec- 
tions uncertain. When in June the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners endorsed the opportunist So- 
cialist program as outlined by Mr. Debs, and it 
was followed by the State Federation of Labor in 
Colorado, there was quite a murmuring of voices 
querying as to what this thing might mean to us 
all. 

As the Labor organizations are generally in 
favor of D. L. it is not likely to be any injury to 
the cause we specially advocate. 

The chief interest to us in Colorado this fall is 
that our first real experiment in D. L. is to be 
made. Six amendments to the constitution will 
be before the people. One, while nominally is 
for the purpose of doing away with the dual 
county and city government in Denver, does 
much more if adopted, giving each city in the 
state power to enact its own charter and to control 
its own affairs by D. L. methods. 

Another if adopted will permit each county to 
decide in D. L. ways as to the method of levying 
its own taxes, save that neither land or franchises 
may be exempted. The object Is to enable us to 
initiate Australian methods by permitting modi- 
fied single tax laws. 

The Labor organizations have endorsed both of 
the above amendments. Neither Republicans nor 
Democrats have gone on record yet. It was, 
however, a Democratic-Populist legislative ma- 
jority that offered them. Many Republicans have 
been outspoken against the amendments, because 
they will tend to loosen the hold that vested and 
corporate interests have on both the productive 
and political affairs of the community, and are to 
that end raising the cry of down with all the 
amendments, believing it easier in that way to de- 
feat the obnoxious ones, than to encourage people 
to think in trying to distinguish between alleged 
good and bad ones. If people begin to think 
they may think too far. 

Some active Republican leaders are however 
beginning to talk Direct Primaries after Gov. 
Follette of Wisconsin. 



Send a 2 cent stamp to 1 108 Unity Building, 
Chicago, for their new and bright little pamnhlet 
on The Referendum In a Nutshell. 
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BY DR. MAURICE F. DOTY, CHICAGO. 

The people of Illinois are taking another great 
advantage of the advisory referen- 
Illinois. dum law passed by the Legislature 
fourteen months ago. Last spring's 
work of the Referendum League was bad enough 
from the Corporation standpoint ; but worse is 
now coming. This organization gained the con- 
fidence of the voters as a result of placing the 
municipal ownership question before the people 
of Chicago at our last city election. The repu- 
tation thus gained is making it feasible for that 
League to place the referendum, initiative and 
direct election of Senator propositions upon the 
ballots at the State election to be held Nov. 4th. 
From the number of petitions now in and coming 
in daily from all parts of the State, it is safe to 
say that the above propositions will be submitted 
to the voters without fail. We expect the corpo- 
ration attorneys and boodle politicians will try to 
have our petition thrown out as insufficient or 
fraudulent by the Secretary of State, and are 
therefore using every precaution to have the doc- 
ument according to the law in every respect. 
These questions on the ballot will undoubtedly 
carry by a tremendous majority and thus crys- 
tallize public sentiment iuto a bludgeon with 
which the next Legislature can be compelled to 
represent the people instead of the jury- bribing 
corporations as heretofore. 

A heavy vote for the referendum following the 
marvelous majority vote for municipal owner- 
ship in Chicago last spring will very likely make 
the "Referendum and Public Ownership" the 
paramount issues of the next Presidential cam- 
paign. If it does there will be "things doing*' all 
along the line, for upon those two questions the 
voters can stand almost as one man. 

The vote of the people at our last city election 
is about all that has prevented the Chicago Com- 
mon Council from passing franchises renewing 
the privileges of the street car companies for 
twenty years and also granting to a syndicate the 
control of underground Chicago. That vote is 
something that our representatives (?) cannot go 
around nor over, and they dare not drive through 
it. They will probably not try it just before 
election, because brazen defiance of the voters' 
will would queer the political machinery some- 
what. After the election we will have the big 
referendum vote for them to butt against. Now 
they might grant a short term franchise with a 
municipal ownership clause in it without queer- 
ing themselves too much, but after the referen- 
dum vote is cast they cannot safely grant any 
kind of a franchise without submitting it to the 
voters. 

We have a referendnm amendment to the city 
council's rules already introduced, but it was 
glibly referred to the committee on rules. That 
committee has not seen fit to meet yet, notwith- 
standing a committee from the Referendum 
League has tried repeatedly to have it do so. One 
alderman considers it "dom foolishness," "why 
in h — 1 we want to stir up that d— n thing again 
for r 

If our next Legislature defies the will of the 
people and does not pass a referendum law it will 
about wreck one or the other of the old political 
parties. If they do give us the desired legislation 
it will wreck the boodlers of both parties. All 
things considered it is getting to be rather rough 
sledding for corruptionists in Illinois. 



Our representatives know that the referendum, 
or power to control legislation, is a mighty good 
thing for those who have it. Hence they are try- 
ing desperately to keep it in their own hands. 
The news from Illinois during the next twelve 
months will be interesting, instructive and en- 
couraging to the political and Industrial slaves all 
over the world. 1 would urge all those who be- 
lieve in the referendum to form clubs in their re- 
spective localities and be prepared for the cam- 
paign of our lives in 1904. The great struggle 
that has been going on for generations between 
organzed greed and unorganized humanity for 
oontrol of the law-making power will probably 
reach its culmination in the next Presidential 
campaign. Humanity's chances to win would 
not be very encouraging were it not for the un- 
usual fact that for the first time in all history the 
largest and fastest printi lg presses in the world 
are turning on the light aod showing the people 
the way out of the political and industrial wilder- 
ness. If Hearst's San Francisco. Chicago, New 
York and Boston Americans continue to thun- 
der and roar for the referendum and the voters of 
this generation can muster up nerve enough to 
take the partisan cow-board off their faces and 
remove the political boss's ring from their noses 
and act like men, the extension of freedom of 
speech to the ballot box will surely win. 

It is up to the men of this generation to show 
what they are made of. 



CIRCULAR AND PETITION ISSUED BY 
THE REFERENDUM LEAGUE 
OF ILLINOIS. 
To the voters of Chicago and Illinois : 

You declared in favor of these three propos- 
itions at the last election : 

1. Municipal Ownership of Gas and Electric 
Light 50 cent gas 

2. Municipal Ownership of Street Rail- 
ways 8 cent fare 

3. Nomination of Candidates for Office by 
Direct Ballot End of bossism 

These questions were submitted to you by 
virtue of a law passed by the last legislature. 

Do you think that the City Council and legis- 
lature should be legally bound to obey your will 
as expressed by your vote on the ' 'little bollot?" 

If you think so will you aid by signing the 
attached petition in securing action by the next 
legislature that will make it legally binding on 
public officers to carry out your expressed will 
on these and other public questions? 

Public officers are not legally bound under the 
present law to do this. The law now provides 
only for an expression of opinion of the voters. 

That was what your vote on the "Little Bal- 
lot" meant this spring. Signing this petition is 
the next step necessary under the present law to 
make your vote this spring on the ''Little ballot" 
legally binding on the City Council and legis- 
lature. 

SOME COLD PACT8. 

In 1869 the legislature of this State attempted 
to make a gift to the Street Railway Companies 
of the streets of our city for ninety-nine years. 

In 1897 the legislature of this State made a gift 
to the People's Gas Company of the streets of • 
our city for all time. 
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"Our "heaven-born privilege" the Gas Trust's 
attorney calls this gift. 

These privileges in our streets are worth ten 
million dollars a year — not to us— but to the 
street railway, gas, electric light and telephone 
companies. 

This is more than the entire annual cost of our 
Public School System and Public Library to- 
gether. 

This is $25 a year tribute from you and 
each of the other 400,000 voters in Chicago for 
the privilege of using your own streets. 

In addition to this you bear the burden of tax- 
ation these corporations escape on these valuable 
privileges. 

Such legislation was attempted by the last leg- 
islature. 

With the power this petition seeks to give you, 
you could veto such legislation by your vote 

AFTER IT HAD PASSED. 

You could also dictate wise and necessary leg- 
islation in the same way. 

Do you wish this power ? 

It takes 114,000 voters' signatures to the at- 
tached petition to permit you to say yes or no to 
this question at the coming fall election. 

Please sign the attached petition yourself, se- 
cure the signatures of other voters and return at 
once to 1108 Unity Building. 
To the Secretary of State, Springfield, Illinois: 

We the undersigned, Registered Voters of the 
State of Illinois, respectfully petition that the 
following questions or public policy be submit- 
ted to the VOTERS of the State of Illinois 
at the regular State Election, to be held in the 
said State of Illinois on; Tuesday after the first 
Monday of November, A. D. 1902. and file this, 
our petition, as provided by statute : 
Majority Rule for Counties, Cities, Etc. 

1 Shall the next General Assembly enact a 
statute by which the voters of the political sub- 
divisions of the State of Illinois may be enabled 
to initiate desired local legislation, by filing a 
petition therefor, signed by eight per cent of the 
legal voters in said political subdivisions ; and to 
have referred to the voters any legislation enacted 
by the several local legislative bodies, by the 
^ling of a petition therefor of five percent of the , 
legal voters of any such political subdivision ; the 
action of a majority of those voting to decide in 
each case ? 

Amendment to State Constitution Enabling the 
People to Control Legislation. 
2. Shall the next General Assembly submit 
to the people of the State of Illinois, at the next 
State election, a Constitutional Amendment pro- 
viding for the control of legislation by the 
people, by means of the initiative and referendum ; 
said amendment to provide for the initiative of 
legislation upon a petition of eight per cent of 
the political divisions affected ; and for the ref- 
erence of legislation upon a petition of five per 
cent of the voters of the political divisions af- 
ected, the action of the majority of the electors 
voting to be final '• thus restoring to the people 
the power they once held but which they dele- 
gated to the General Assembly by the Constitu- 
tion? 
Election of U. S. Senators by Popular Vote. 

4. Shall the next General Assembly take the 
necessary steps under Article 5, or the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, to bring about the 



election of United States Senators by the direct 
vote of the people ? 

# .# # # # 

R. L. Bridgem&n in The Outlook, Aug. 16. 1908. 

Politically, the session has seen a 
Massachusetts, wonderful increase in the strength 
of the ideas of the popular initia- 
tive and referendum. The largest favorable vote 
came on the constitutional amendment for pop- 
ular initiative in proposing constitutional amend- 
ments, instead of having the Legislature propose 
them to the people. This had a vote of 111 in 
favor to 69 against. This was not the requisite 
vote of two-thirds in favor, and so the amendment 
failad. But it is remarkable when such a pro- 
position gets a large majority in the Massachusetts 
Legislature. On the similar idea that there be a 
referendum of legislative acts to the people on 
petition of 25,000 voters, there was one favorable 
vote in the House of 54 to 52, and another 58 to 
45. Then the bill (requiring only a majority vote) 
went to the Senate. There it was amended so 
that ten per cent of the voters of every city and 
town must sign the petition, and this so disgusted 
the friends of the bill as a grossly unfair proposi- 
tion that they refused to vote for it, and the bill 
failed. But the House votes will indicate what 
may occur in the near future. Other forms of 
referendum and initiative were presented, but 
these were the most strongly supported. 

* * * * 

Dr. William P. Hill, the Treasurer 
nissouri. of the D- L. League of Missouri, 
went upgto the Democratic State Convention of 
that State, held at St. Joseph on July 22d. He 
writes about it : "We won a complete victory in 
getting our plank into the platform." Here are 
the two planks obtained : . 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 

"We favor the municipal ownership of public 
utilities, while recognizing the right and neces- 
sity of permitting the people of each municipal- 
ity to determine the question of such ownership 
for themselves ; and we favor such legislation as 
will accomplish this result, and we hold that 
franchises to municipal public service corpora- 
tions should not be granted without a direct vote 
of the people, and we favor Direct Legislation 
wherever practicable. 

THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 

Resolved, That the Democratic party of Mis- 
souri, in convention assembled, does hereby 
pledge its candidates for office to use their votes 
and influence and to adopt all proper means to 
secure the submission to the people of this State 
by the next general assembly of a constitutional 
amendment providing for the application of the 
principle of Direct Legislation throngh the Initia- 
tive and Referendum. '" 

And the Doctor continues : "It was a lucky 
stroke and adroitly worked. Now the Republi- 
cans are very sorry they lost a fine opportunity 
and the leaders are tumbling over each other to 
pledge themselves to see that all their candidates 
will stand for our principle and they furnish 
bond that they will stand firm if elected. I con- 
sider our success assured in this State now and 
that our amendment will be submitted to the peo- 
ple by the next general assembly. There is noth- 
ing in sight now that can defeat us. We have 
the confidence and active support of the machin- 
ery of both parties and control the third party 
absolutely. You will have occasion to record Mis. 
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sxrari as the next State in line for the Referen- 
dum." 

While the League has been thef active, unifying 
organization, they would be the last to claim the 
whole credit. 

In a recent interview Mr. George H. Shibley, 
chairman of the Non-Partizan Federation for Ma- 

* 'iSast month we printed for organized labor in 
Missouri a 82-page pamphlet entitled 'Address 
and Questions to Candidates for Congress.' and 
another entitled •Address and Questions to Can- 
didates for the 42d General Assembly in Missouri. 
'•These pamphlets have been mailed out to each 
legislative candidate in Missouri who has been 
nominated. The mailing has been by the com- 
mittee that issued the address, namely, •the Mis- 
souri Joint Committee on Direct Legislation,* the 
headquarters of which are at Jefferson City. The 
committee is composed of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the State Federatim of Labor and a 
committee from nearly all of the Central Labor 
Unions in the State. 

••The Democratic party is in power in Missouri 
and at the last session of the legislature it refused 
to adopt the Referendum and the Initiative. In 
the words of the President of the Missouri State 
Federation at its annual convention, 'We might 
as well have addressed our petition to wooden 
Indians.' But since instituting in Missouri the 
non-partizan political organization for questioning 
candidates as to Majority Rule all has changed. 
The whirligig of evolution has placed the people 
where their acknowledged right to self-govern- 
ment is made the issue, and this right must be 
acquiesced in by those who hope to hold office. 
With scarcely a notice of It in the public press 
this far-reaching change is taking place. Missouri 
has set the pace, and there is no comment upon it 
in the great dailies." 

v The officers! of the D. L. League 

Nebraska, of Omaha, Nebr. are J. W. Logan, 

President, G. C. Cook Secretary, 

A. A. Perry, Assist. Sec'y, E. Stoland, Treas, 

At a meeting on July 10th at the 
New York, store of Mr. H. M. Bong, corner of 
Spring St. and West Broadway, N. 
Y., the D. L. League of New York State was or- 
ganized with H. M. Bong as President, Dr. F. 
Soper as Vice-President, O. W. Toennies, 249 
W. Broadway, as Secretary and A. B. Baltzly as 
Treasurer. The League meets on the second 
Thursday of each month and expects to follow 
the methods of the Illinois League. Friends of 
D. L. in N. Y. State are invited to correspond 
with its Secretary. 

The Democrats of North Dakota 
North declared themselves : u heartily in 

Dakota* favor of the Initiative and Referen- 
dum and favor the passage of a law 
that wiU'enable the people to initiate and con. 
trol legislation. " They have nominated for Con- 
gress L. A. Ueland of Edgeley, an enthusiastic 
believer in D. L., who was a member of the first 
Executive Committee of the National D. L. 
League, and did efficient work there. 

The Grand Forks County Republican Conven- 
tion, which is the second in size in the State, en- 
dorses D. L. f and Hon. George Winship, editor 
of The Grand Forks Herald and a probablv Gu- 
bernatorial candidate, writes that both parties are 
strong for primary election laws. 



THE ONLY WAY OUT IN CONNECTICUT. 

If there was not so much local Direct Legis- 
lation and home rule in its town and city gov- 
ernment, the State situation in Connecticut 
would be intolerable. King Charles II granted 
a charter to Connecticut in 1663 and this con- 
tinued in force till 1818, when some slight 
changes were made in it The great defect of 
the 1818 constitution is its fixed apportionment 
of representation in the lower house. Each 
town has not more than two nor less than one 
representative. In 1818 this was not markedly 
unfair, but with the growth of the cities and 
decline of the rural towns, it has become most 
unjust. 

Since 1818 the constitution has been twice 
amended. In 1874, providing that every town 
with 5,000 population shall have two represen- 
tatives ana in 1876, providing that no new 
town of less than 2,500 shall have a representa- 
tive. But these amendments are utterly inad- 
equate to correct the evils of misrepresentation. 
"At present," says Robert H. Whitten in the 
Review of Legislation in 1901, "the 13 cities 
of the State containing over one half of the 
total population have but one tenth of the 
number of representatives in the lower house, 
only 26 of the 352 representatives being from 
these cities. The town of Union with 438 in- 
habitants is entitled to as many representatives 
(2) as New Haven with 108,000 population." 

In the Connecticut Senate, however, con- 
trary to national and other states' precedents, 
representation is based on population and it is 
the popular body; but the constitution can 
only be amended by a proposal originating in 
the house, where it must receive a majority 
the first time and be passed to the next legis- 
lature, where it must get a two-thirds vote of 
both houses. Thus the small towns control 
the situation, and although public opinion 
forced the legislature to call a constitutional 
convention, it had that convention elected on 
the basis of the towns and not of population, 
thus effectually preventing any real reform of 
the mis- representation. After months of wrang- 
ling and work, a new constitution was framed 
in which the Senate was increased from thirty- 
six to forty-five members, while in the House, 
towns of 2,000 population were to have two rep- 
resentatives instead of one, cities of 50,000, 
three, and cities of 100,000, four representatives. 
A writer signing himself Justice says ;of this: 
"Tne people are still to be denied anything at 
all approaching to equal representation in favor 
of an artificial, grossly unequal, and arbitrary 
division. The town fetish is still worshipped:. 
Not enough improvement is proposed to justify 
a change, and the instrument proposed by the 
Convention should be contemptuously rejected 
"Under its provisions twenty-two towns hav- 
ing a population of from 2,014 to 3,856 are giv- 
en two representatives each, twice as many as 
they or a majority of the people now have. 
These twenty-two towns contain less than one- 
fourteenth of the population of the state, and 
the proposed constitution would give seventeen 
more representatives than a majority of the 
people, and more representatives than the nine- 
teen largest towns in the state, which have 
eight times as great a population. 

"Again, one half of the people are given by 
this instrument only twenty-seven representa 
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*tives, while less than one-half are given two 
hundred and twenty-seven. This is not popu- 
lar government but an oligarchy. The present 
constitution may be a trifle worse but cannot 
be more than a trifle so-the difference is not 
worth making a change for." 

The Outlook saidj: "The Connecticut Con- 
stitutional Convention has ended its labors, and 
like the mountain in the Latin proverb, it has 
brought forth a 'ridtcuZws mus' The English 
pronunciation of these words, at all events, 
succinctly characterizes the new Constitution." 

On June 16th the vote on the Constitution 
took place. Out of 208,000 registered voters, 
31,611, or about 15 per cent, cast a ballot, and 
of these 10,377 were in favor and 21,324 
against. The Outlook says of this: "So small 
a vote marks not only indifference to Constitu- 
tional revision as an issue, but even more, pop- 
ular disgust with the remedy offered. As not 
a single county in the State— not even Tolland, 
which contains but a single town with a regis- 
tered vote of over 1,000— gave a 'yes' majority, 
disgust with so farcical a remedy is seen to be 
shared, to a large extent, by city and country 
alike." 

The Literary Digest calls it "not a fight, but 
a tame burial." 

The New Haven Palladium thinks the vote 
shows that "the people are satisfied with things 
as they are," and the New Haven Journal and 
Courier remarks : "It is difficult to tell what 
the performance means, if it means anything, 
but it doesn't seem to mean that there is any 
very widespread or strenuous demand in Con- 
necticut for constitutional reform." The New 
Yoik Sun observes: "The meagerness of the 
vote cast, only some fifteen per cent of the reg- 
istered vote of the State must dump into doleful 
dumps those philosophers who hold that the 
Referendum is humanity's greatest boon and 
brightest hope." v 

This defeat, in the opinion of a number of 
Connecticut papers, however, is not a defeat 
for either side, but a defeat for a compromise 
proposition, and a warning, therefore, that 
there is to be no compromise in the future. 

To us it demonstrates the evil of confining 
the power to initiate legislation to any small 
body. The small towns holding the power in 
the lower house, where only constitutional 
amendments can be introduced, will not permit 
the people to vote on any just system of repre- 
sentation and so in disgust they do not vote 
and those that do, turn down a trifling im- 
provement. 

What is the way out ? A flank attack. Agi- 
tate for an amendment for Direct Legislation 
or at least for one similar to the Rhode Island 
one, permitting the initiation by the people of 
amendments to the constitution. The trade 
unions in the cities will take this up and if a 
strong enough demand is made, this can hardly 
be refused. 

MUNICIPAL NOTES. 

Dr. John R. Haynes was 
Los Angeles, one of the 1900 Board of Free- 
Calif, holders who framed a charter for 
Los Angeles, but though he worked 
bard with efficient aid from others, he was not 
hiicces^ful in getting D. L. into the city charter at 
thai time. But the work then done told educn. 



tlonally and the Doctor does not give up. When 
Eltweed Pomeroy was in Los Angeles this spring, 
Dr. Haynes gave a dinner to him and the mem 
hers of the Charter revision committee, on Thurs- 
day, April 4th. This was well attended and pro- 
duced a decided impression. At the same time, 
a local D. L. League was formed with Dr. Haynes 
as its president, which circulated a petition to the 
Charter Revision Committee to insert D. L. Later 
the Municipal League, an important body of 
three or four hundred prominent business men, 
did the same thing with more effect because it 
was older, larger and better known. Then a State 
League was formed as told in a separate column, 
and that had its good effect. 

As a result the sub-committee on July 5th re- 
ported favorably and three or four days later the 
whole committee unanimously approved of strong 
provisions not only for the Initiative and the 
Referendum, but also for the Recall. It will now 
be voted on by the people next December and it is 
safe to prophesy that it will be heartily carried 

The Los Angeles Herald of July 5th has so 
good an editorial on it that we reproduce it here 
almost entire : 

"The merits and safeguards of the Initiative, 
the Referendum and the Recall have frequently 
been explained in these columns and, theoretically, 
the principles of Direct Legislation are unexcep- 
tionable being the logical evolution of a govern- 
ment "by the people for the peopled—the true 
republic. The practical objection has been urged 
that the average citizen will not arouse himself to 
take sufficient interest in municipal matters ex- 
cept at general elections or concerning questions 
of extraordinary importance. But practical ob- 
jections are best met by actual results and, wher- 
ever Direct Legislation has obtained, citizens have 
awakened to their immediate responsibilities and 
have taken a far deeper interest than when their 
interference seemed futile and was ineffective. 

Briefly, the principle recommended for embodi- 
ment in the new city charter, the instrument for 
which Los Angeles has so long been pining, are 
as follows : 

The Initiative: Upon presentation of a peti- 
tion signed by 15 per cent of the voters, asking 
that an ordinance be submitted to the vote of the 
people at a special election the council may pass 
the ordinance or must call a special election 
within fifteen days from the presentation of the 
petition. It will require a petition of only 5 per 
cent for a request that an ordinance be submit- 
ted at the next municipal election. 

The Referendum: No ordinance, except in 
certain contingencies duly provided for, shall go 
Into effect before thirty days from the time of its 
final passage, and if during that interim a petition 
signed by 7 per cent of the voters be presented, 
the ordinance shall be suspended until repealed by 
the council or acted upon by the people at a spe- 
cial or general election, as the council may see fit. 

••The Recall : The holder of any elective office 
may be removed after a petition has been signed 
by 25 per cent of electors by a special election held 
not less than thirty days after a certificate of the 
qualifications of the petitioners has been filed. In 
any such removal election the officer sought to 
be removed shall be a candidate to succeed him- 
self, unless he requests otherwise, and the candi- 
date leceiving the highest number of votes shall 
be elected. 

"It is satisfactory to note that five out of the nine 
councilmen were present and voted in favor of 
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the report. There is nothing Id the proposed leg- 
islation as outlined that any honest official need 
fear or that any thoughtful citizen will seriously 
object to. The majority of the people are given 
the right to initiate reforms, to veto objectionable 
ordinances and to remove a dishonest official. If 
the people are given the responsibilities of a more 
direct hand in municipal affaire, they may be 
trusted to use it faithfully and wisely, and there- 
suit should be a much more satisfactory condi- 
tion of civic affairs." 

The manner in which the people of the City of 
the Angels have been roused by the efforts of a 
few energetic and tactful men, is shown by the 
-change of attitude of its two big papers. The 
Herald which was formerly quiescent is now en- 
thusiastic for D. L. as shown by the labove edit- 
orial. The Times which formerly opposed it now 
-quietly favors. It said editorially on July 9th. : 
* "The plan has much to recommend it. Its practi- 
cal merit lies in the fact that it would brine the 
enactment of local laws and the choice of local 
officials nearer to the people. The plan of the In- 
itiative would enable the people to initiate legisla- 
tion. It would take away some of the large dis- 
cretionary power now lodged in the Council; but 
it would make the members of the Council more 
nearly what they ought to be, the agents of the 
people, and bound by the obligations of their offi- 
cial positions to comply with and acquisce in the 
popular will. 

The Referendum is supplementary to and vir- 
tually a part of the plan of the Initiative. It 
would give the people power to abrogate object- 
ionable laws which might be enacted by the Coun- 
cil. It is evident that such a plan would tend di. 
ectly toward making the Council more circum- 
spect and conservative as regards the character of 
its legislation. The people are the source of all 
power. Under the present system they have del* 
egated to their legislators — Councilman, Congress- 
men and members of State Legislatures — the 
power to legislate for them. Under the plan of 
the Initiative and Referendum the people would 
simply reclaim, as they have an unquestionable 
right to do, certain powers heretofore delegated 
to their legislative representatives. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that the adoption of this plan, in our 
municipal government, would make for purer pol- 
itics, and would give the control of municipal af- 
fairs more directly into the hands of the people, 
whose primary and fundamental right it is to ex- 
ercise a controlling influence^ all public affairs. 
"The plan of the Recall appears to be also 
a wise provision for removing from office an 
objectionable incumbent." 



Local elections were held through 
Tern Haste Indiana on May 6, and the Referen- 
as4 dum was resorted to in several in- 
Maaa Qties stances to settle mooted questions. 
The most interesting instance was in 
Terre Haute. A Democratic mayor had given 
ths city printing to the Democratic but non- 
union newspaper. On behalf of the paper it is 
asserted that it is not antagonistic to labor unions, 
but is conducted on the co- operative plan. The 
labor unions demanded that the union label be 
used on all city printing, and the question was 
submitted to popular vote at the city election, 
being carried by a big majority. Yet the mayor 
whose course was thus inferentially condemned, 
was re-electer by an increased plurality. This 



illustrates one of the most practical uses of th g 
Referendum. The voters are enabled to expres. 
their disapproval in certain matters without turn 
ing out of office an official they regard otherwise 
as satisfactory. 

In two other Indiana cities the subject of the 
Referendum was Andrew Carnegie s library do- 
nations. Greensburg voted to accept Mr. Car- 
negie's offer, while Madison rejected it by a large 
majority. Municipal ownership of public utili- 
ties was an issue in Elkhart, Eokomc and some 
other places. From The Partizan. 

***** 

June 17th, at a meeting of the 

Detroit, Detroit Common, Council, the fol- 
Mics. lowing resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, that the rules of procedure of this 
body be and the same are hereby amended by in- 
serting after Rule 37, the following, to stand and 
be known as "Rule 37 A": 

Rule 37 A. Every ordinance granting, amend- 
ing or renewing a franchise for a public utility, 
which may have passed its third reading, shall, 
before its final passage, lie on the table thirty (80) 
days from and after the date of said reading, and, 
if within that time a petition signed by 18 mem- 
bers of the Common Chuncil, or 5 per cent of the 
qualified voters of the city, as shown by the last 
preceding registration, be filed with the City 
Clerk, asking that such ordinance be submitted 
to a vote of the qualified voters of the city, it 
shall be so submitted at the next regular election, 
and, if a majority of the votes cast at said elec- 
tion favors its passage, it shall then he put upon 
its final passage. 



DRIFT. 



The Appeal to Reason got out a special 
D. L. edition of close onto 200.000 copies. It 
was an admirable number with articles by 
Prof. J. B. Clark, J. W. Sullivan, Eltweed 
Pomeroy and a lot of pithy paragraphs. The 
keynote of the whole artiele was the pledge 
they urged workers to get signed. This 
pledged signers to vote for such legislative 
candidates only as publicly pledge their active 
support to majority rule through the Referen- 
dum and the Initiative. 

* * * * 

The steps of opposition to any new move- 
ment are first silence, second ridicule, third 
fear by part and adoption. The following two 
clippings show that D. L. has reached the 
stage or ridicule and perhaps of fear : 

"Mr. Shibley thinks that all ills and disease 8 
of the body politic will disappear at once on 
the adoption of the initiative and referendum. 
He regards the referendum as of even more 
importance than the initiative, but either is of 
more importance than vaccination."— N. Y. 
Sun. 

"The founders of the republic established, 
in their wisdom, restrictions upon decisions by 
the majority, and these restrictions were 
never more needed since they were established. 
The supporters of the demand for Majority 
Rule will find that an attempt to apply their 
plausibie theorizing to the affairs of the nation 
will be considered |by the people as imperti- 
nent."— N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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VOLUNTEER DIRECT LEGISLATION. 



An idea of Hon. G. N. Hodgdon of Seattle, 
Wash., worth adopting is, to "furnish each 
voter that believes in Direct Legislation with 
a pasted, printed, proper colored slip reading: 
4 1 Want Direct Legislation,' and get each 
voter to paste one on the bottom or the top of 
his regular ticket. Of course it will take 
volunteer counters— that is what the quickly 
seen color is for. If the law does not forbid 
it, and the people are ready, they can so posi- 
tively express their opinion on this question 
that the Legislature will not dare defy them. 
Please study the idea a little before you toss 
it overboard. It is a quick way to get at the 
question. And if it is not legal it only spoils 
a ballot for the old party candidates and 
counts one for Direct Legislation. It is either 
spoil a horn or make a spoon." 

* # # * 

The Kansas City Star of July 24th had an 
editorial on D. L. and in the same paper there 
is a column of news which is a curious com- 
mentary on the editorial. We print a short 
extract from the editorial and the heading of 
the news column as its answer : 

"It may well be doubted whether the prin" 
ciple of the thing is a good one when applied 
as broadly as was contemplated by the legisla- 
tive resolution of two years ago. What might 
be admirably suited to a small federation of 
Swiss cantons could very readily become an 
element of danger in a different form of gov- 
ernment and among a people of alien ideals. 
The initiative and referendum would probably 
keep the state in continual agitation. 

"The demagogue, who is never Quiescent, 
would flourish then like the green bay tree. 
Every pretext would be seized upon to lead 
the people to follow strange gods. Even if a 
dangerous expedient should not appeal to a 
sufficient number of people to have the matter 
submitted to an election, still there would be 
an unceasing fermentation of the popular 
mind. While in some isolated cases the plan 
might hasten a worthy end, in many others 
the confusion likely to result from it would be 
far more apt to delay a needed reform. 

* 'A conservatism which appreciates the bless- 
ings already possessed will hesitate to indorse 
a proposition that may be the entering wedge to 
a radical departure from approved and worthy 
precedents. 

"ITS FIXED TO GO THROUGH. 



METROPOLITAN BUNCO ORDINANCE SCHEDULED 
TO PA88 TO-NIGHT. 



Contamination of the Sudden Friendliness of the 

8treet Gar Company and the Mayor 

— Probable Amendments to the 

Boating and 8 Per Cent 

Clauses. 

"The scheme to make the city the defender, 
protector and lobbyist of the company, to hold 
down its assessment at Jefferson City, will go 
through. The company and Reed insist upon 



it and most of the aldermen profess to regard 
it as a good thing. 

Only some unforeseen circumstances will 
prevent Reed's deal with Corrigan from being 
adopted by the council to-night. The situa- 
tion this morning was that the ordinance 
would be presented in a shape satisfactory to 
the Metropolitan company and to Mayor Reed 
and that the alderman not subservient to Reed 
have no idea of presenting it in any other 
shape. 

* * * * 

The American Labor Union, formerly the 
Western Labor Union, at its annual convention 
at Denver, May 22 to June 5, 1902, declared 
for the Referendum (the People's Veto) and 
the Initiative, and for the immediate installa- 
tion of the system by pledging the legislative 
candidates to vote for suitable rules of proce- 
dure^ — the Winnetka System. 

***** 

Judge Harry White of Indiana, Pa., held the 
attention of the State Bar Association of 
Penna. at the afternoon meeting on July 2nd, 
when he introduced a resolution to continue 
the special committee on constitutional amend- 
ments and that it be directed to consider the 
advisability of an amendment to the constitu- 
tion providing for the initiative and referen- 
dum in certain cases. The applause which 
greeted it shows an astonishing tendency to- 
ward the doctrine to take certain laws out of 
the hands of legislatures and refer them direct 
to the people. — The Pittsburg Gazette, July 

j. 1902. 

* * -* * 

The great principles represented by the Ini- 
tiative and Referendum are rapidly gaining 
ground. It is only a question of time — and 
that time not very far off either— when all 
parties will be a unit in the matter of submit- 
ting all questions of importance to a direct 
vote of the people. As for the two great par- 
ties the Republicans do not view these pranci- 
§les with as much favor as the Democrats 
'his should not be in view of the cardinal 
principles of both parties. The shorter the 
distance between the governed and the gov- 
ernment is better for all concerned. That this 
feeling is becoming pretty general is shown in 
this quarter's issue of The Direct Legislation 
Record. The subject is worthy the study of 
every voter. The Direct Legislation Record 
costs only 25 cents a year. It is published at 
54 Hill St., Newark, TH.].—Bayonne, N. /.» 
Daily Times. 

* * * * 

The Chicago Democrats at their County 
Convention in June, adopted the following 
plank ; 

"The notorious accumulation of vast cor- 
rupting funds in the hands of trusts and cor- 
porations and the use thereof in debauching 
our legislatures and city councils render it im- 
peratively necessary that the work of these 
legislative bodies be further safeguarded bv 
bringing legislation closer to the source of all 
governmental authority — the people We 
therefore declate in favor of (a) municipal 
ownership of all public utilities ; (b) the imti- 
ive and referendum, and (c) the direct norm" 
nation of all candidates for public office by 
direct ballot at the primaries. 
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18 THE REFERENDUM CONSTITU- 
TIONAL? 
Extr ac ts from speech of Hon. Q. W. Bom, Premier of 
Ontario in Parliament at Toronto, Feb. IS, 1908. 

Is the referendum which we are now adopt- 
ing constitutional? Newspapers take theground 
that it is not constitutional, and, the Govern- 
ment are severely censured for adopting this 
measure. It is said we are shirking our re- 
sponsibilities. It is said to be un-British, a 
departure from British usages. I am not 
merely introducing a bill for prohibition, but 
a bill which will be quoted as a precedent for 
many years to come as to the proper procedure 
in matters of this kind and in other matters. 

PLEBISCITE AND REFERENDUM. 

While the plebiscite may be compared to 
the Swiss 'initative,' which gives the right to 
the electors to move the Legislative bodies to 
take up and consider any subject of public 
interest, the referendum, which is also borrow- 
ed from the same country, has been also sug- 
gested on several occasions as a desirable and 
efficient method of bringing into force a meas- 
ure which can only be successful when it ob- 
tains the unequivocal support of a large 
majority of the people interested in its pro- 
visions. This democratic feature of the Swiss 
political system may be compared with the 
practice that already exists in Canada, of re- 
ferring certain by-laws of municipal bodies to 
the vote of the ratepayers of a municipality, 
of giving the people of a district an opportun- 
ity of accepting or rejecting the Canada tem- 
perance act, of permitting a majority of the 
ratepayers in a municipal division to establish 
a free library at the public expense, etc. And 
here, he quotes a high constitutional authority, 
Cooley, of whose standing, I am sure. hon. 
gentleman are well aware. Also Dr. James 
Bryce, an ex-Professor of Oxford University, 
and one whose opinions carry great weight, 
as well as Mr. Dicey, and equally competent 
authority 

In the constitution of the Australian Com- 
monwealth, there is a provision that in case of 
an irrepressible conflict on a bill between the 
Senate and House of Represenatives — both 
elective— rthe Houses are dissolved and an ex- 
pression obtained from the electorate on this 
measure alone, which is again submitted to 
the Legislature, to be settled by a joint vote 
of both Houses. 

APPROVED BY IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

Now here in Australia we find that a consti- 
tution contains provision for a referendum. 
That constitution was adopted by the Imperial 
Legislature a little over a year ago. The Im- 
perial Legislature accepted that constitution 
with a referendum clause in it. Having some 
misgivings in the matter, I put myself in com- 
munication with Sir John Bourinot, who is ad- 
mittedly a high authority on constitutional 
matters. 

OPINIONS OF HIGH AUTHORITIES. 

First, did he think that the question of a re- 
ferendum was a constitutional mode of pro- 
cedure, and secondly, when the opinions of the 
electors had been expressed, by what proced- 
ure could the prerogative of the Crown be put 
into effect ? 



In answering the letter, he said:— "The 
democratic conditions of the Canadian system 
cf Parliamentary government can be seen in 
the growing tendency of recent years to de- 
part somewhat under special circumstances 
from the old principle of Parliamentary sov- 
ereignty in legislation, and obtain immediately 
an expression of opinion on some question of 
grave import, on which there is a great 
diversity of opinion, and the future success of 
which must mainly depend on the measure of 
public support which it will receive in case it 
is brought into legal operation. It is for this 
reason that the Dominion Parliament and the 
Legislatures of several Provinces have, within 
a decade of years, submitted many things, 

Then Sir John Bourinot, continuing, says: — 
"It seems to me that the question of prohibi- 
tion is one of the vexed questions which affect so 
deeply the social and moral conditions of the 
people at large that it can properly be taken 
out of the category of ordinary subjects which 
can be best solved by the wisdom of the Leg- 
islature itself. " And further on he says : — * "The 
whole object of a plebiscite, as well as a re- 
ferendum, is to obtain such a complete de- 
cision of the popular will as will enable the 
Legislature to deal definitely with a ques- 
tion on which there is great variance of opin- 
ion." I need not read the whole of this paper. 
It is all on the line I have indicated. There 
are the three great constitutional authorities 
that I have mentioned, the action of Australia 
and then there is the opinion of Sir John 
Bourinot himself that in this or any similar 
matter we are quite within our rights, that it 
is a legitimate thing, and it would not be an 
unconstitutional procedure for us to adopt a 
referendum, to talce the opinion of the electors 
as to whether such and such a bill meets with 
their approval, and that opinion being express- 
ed in the terms laid down by Parliament, then 
the proclamation of the Crown should issue, 
bringing that into effect. 

OTTAWA PRECEDENTS. 

He cites one or two cases wherein, even at Otta- 
wa, legislation was made conditional upon the ap- 
proval of the House, being confirmed by an appeal 
to the Supreme Court or Privy Council. There a 
bill was passed subject to that condition. His argu- 
ment is that that condition, being in preference to 
the other condition of reference to the electors, or of 
taking the views of the electors, is quite as reasona- 
ble, and therefore strictly constitutional. There is 
another argument which is very strong to my mind, 
and that is the opinion of the Privy Council given 
in the case of the Queen v. Hoage, where the 
Privy Council declared that the powers of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature were within its own jurisdiction 
as full and ample as the powers of the British House 
of Commons. We can do here within our own con- 
stitutional limitations anything that the Canadian 
House of Commons can do. 

A word from Lord Selborne's judgment will make 
this point clear. He says : 

"Where plenary powers of legislation exist as to 
particular subjects, whether in an Imperial or in a 
Provincial Legislature, they may (in their Lordship's 
judgment) be well exercised, either absolutely or 
conditionally. Legislation, conditional on the use 
of particular powers, or on the exercise of a limited 
discretion, entrusted by the Legislature to persons 
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in whom it places confidence, is no uncommon 
thing, and in many circumstances it may be highly 
convenient." 

POWERS OF THE PROVINCE. 

We could pass this bill, and it would become a 
law on the signature of his Honor, the Lieutenant- 
Governor ; that would be passing it absolutely. If 
Lord Selborne*s judgment- is correct, we could also 
pass it conditional upon the vote of the electors, a 
legislation conditional on the use of particular 
powers or on the exercise of limited discretion. That 
is, a limited discretion entrusted by the Legislature 
to persons in whom it places confidence — that is, 
the electors — is no uncommon thing, and in many 
instances it may be strongly defended. You have, 
therefore, very strong evidence leading up to the 
view I desire to start out with, that our act was not 
unconstitutional. I could quote, too, Canadian 
authorities, some of them bearing as closely on the 
subject as those I have already quoted, others a lit- 
tle more remote. In 1891 Mr. Mills, in speaking 
to the amendment, said : "I do not admit that it 
is an un- British or an unconstitutional proceeding to 
refer a matter of this kind directly to the people of 
the country." Mr. Mills was always regarded as a 
high constitutional authority, and as proof of that 
regard he now occupies, to my great delight, a seat 
on the Supreme Court Bench. He says : "I admit 
that it is an undesirable course to take in a majority 
of cases, because there is no difficulty, in the major- 
ity of instances, in enfoicing a measure which is 
placed upon the statute book ; but this would be a 
sumptuary law. and it requires a general co opera- 
tion of the community to give it effect. I do not 
think a greater misfortune could befall the cause of 
total abstinence than the placing on the statute book 
of a measure which would be inoperative." 

Sir Louis Davies, now of the Supreme Court also 
spoke. He said: "It is said to be un-English, that 
there is no precedent tor it. Well, sir. I am not 
aware that it is absolutely essential that we never 
should take any step in this new country unless we 
can show an English precedent for it ; but we can 
show precedents in other countries, in Switzerland, 
as my hon. friend reminds me. " 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE REFERENDUM. 

Further evidence shows that Sir John Mcdonald, 
Sir Mackenzie Bowell and all who had any status in 
Parliament in fact, for the last fifteen years, by their 
speeches accepted the constitutionality of a referen- 
dum. If, therefore, we are making a departure, we 
are making it a high legal sanction, the sanction of 
the British House of Commons, the sanction of the 
Australian Commonwealth, the sanction of the Ca- 
nadian House of Commons, the sanction of the 
great leaders in constitutional law on both sides of 
the Atlantic 



THE RHODE ISLAND AMENDMENT FOR 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL INITIATIVE. 

Five thousand, or more, of the electors of 
the State, qualified to vote for general officers 
may propose specific and particular amendments 
to this constitution by filing with the secretary 
of state, not less than three months and not more 
than nine month* prior to any general election, a 
petition that the electors may at such general elec- 
tion, cast their ballots for or against such amend- 
ments. Such propositions for amendment shall 
be published in the newspapers, and printed 
copies of them shall be sent by the secretary of 
state, with stataments of the number of electors 



petitioning therefor, to all the town and city- 
clerks in the state. The said propositions shall 
be, by said clerka, inserted in the warrants or 
notices by them issued for warning the next 
annual town, district and ward meetings at said 
general election ; and the clerks shall read said 
propositions to the electors when thus assembled, 
with the statements of the number of electors 
petitioning therefor, before the election shall be 
had. Any proposition thus made shall be sub- 
mitted to the electors by the secretary of state at 
said annual meeting, and if then approved by a 
majority of the electors of the state present and 
voting thereon in town, district and ward meet- 
ing, it shall, ninety days thereafter, become a 
part of the constitution of the state. 



WHO CONTROLS LEGISLATURES ? 

Extract from The Washington Post of Feb. 5, 
1901, in its despatches from Boston : 

Thomas W. Lawson, the copper king, who 
represents and manages the local interests of the 
Standard Oil Company, today issued the follow- 
ing remarkable statement relative to the investi- 
gation of the local gas business, proposed by rep- 
resentative McPherson, which .the Standard Oil 
Company controls : "If he does not know it, I 
tell him that the Massachusetts legislature, the 
nresent one, or that of any of thepast four or five 
years is. or has been, as absolutely at the cem- 
niand of those who control it as those of olther 
New York, Montana or Pennsylvania, those he 
slurs at, and that when it is settled, as it Is this 
session, that there shall be no investigation of 
gas corporations or any other corporation affairs, 
there will be none. Mr. McPherson or other 
legislators of this kind may rant and fume, but 
they must. I repeat, take the medicine provided 
by those who control legislatures. 

"Does Mr. McPherson know that a certain en- 
terprise paid over $80,000 to simply shunt his in- 
vestigation order from his committee to the com- 
mittee on rules, and if so, does he believe that 
the shrewd gentlemen who manage this enter- 
prise spend $80,000 in early stages solely because 
they want the legislature to be thoroughly 
acquainted with all the matters before they vote ? 

"Does Mr. McPherson know that in the last 
day or two of the last session of the legislature it 
cost some one over $100,000 to see that the work 
of his committee came to naught, and that in the 
one before that It cost over $150,000 to see that 
the committee's work did not become real soul 
stirring ? Does Representative McPherson know 
that if a real investigation was held by simple 
men like himself It would be demonstrated that 
this one enterprise has spent over $2,000,000 to 
see that the Massachusetts legislature was prop- 
erly educated to its duties, and that on its books 
would be found a single item of $1 000.000 paid 
for that laudable purpose ? 

"Mr. McPherson, you may be filled with vir- 
tuous indignation that any one should dare to 
say our time-honored Massachusetts legislature is 
at the command of those who move the wires as 
much as Moutana, Philadelphia or New York, 
but it is nevertheless true, and you have as much 
chance of getting a real gas investigation this 
session as you have of making the corporations 
of Massachusetts believe that any of the tribute- 
winning devices which are annually introduced 
are genuine efforts to improve the condition of 
the public. 
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"I will repeat my advice to Mr. McPhereon 
and other conscientious legislators : Don't waste 
your time trying to get real investigations this 
▼ear, for you cannot have any, because it has 
Wen 10 decreed by those who have more to do 
with legislation than legislators." 



A BACKWARD GLANCE AT THE WORK- 
ING OP SWI88 DIRECT LEGIS- 
LATION. 

BY PHILIP JAMIX OF GENEVA. 

The dav after the vote one is astonished at 
the docility with which the vanquished accept 
defeat. Before the voting, it appears that the 
losing side would never accept the proposed 
law, and it also seems certain the winning side 
could never submit if the decision was re- 
Tersed. 

Very well—it is nothing. Those who have 
Toted yes and those who have voted no, each 
receive the law decreed by the majority and 
the minority accepts the accomplished fact 
with remarkable serenity. More the journals 
who have thrown fire and flame at the law, do 
Bot wait forty-eight hours after the vote to 
change their language if the law is accepted. 
The Geneva Tribune, which depicted the most 
awful disasters to the nation in case the rail- 
way purchase act was ratified, the day after the 
Tote declared that a public service so important 
should be the property of the nation. If all 
the papers opposed to this law did not make 
so sharp a turn as the Geneva Tribune, all 
ceased their opposition at once and turned 
their attention to something else. Within a 
few weeks the calm reigning on this question 
would appear to be the work of years. And if 
the nation returns to any of the great ques- 
tions on which it has held an exciting referen- 
dum, it will only be after a period of peace 
when the teachings before the referendum 
have had time to sink in and enrich the public 
mind. 



THE COMING ONTARIO REFERENDUM. 

The Pioneer, the organ of The Dominion 
Alliance (non-party prohibition) has clear 
statements about the law to be voted on in 
Ontario and the position of the prohibitionists. 
This article is compiled from that paper. 

The vote to be taken in the Province of On- 
tario on December 4th next will be upon a 
measure that is not as fully understood as it 
ought to be. This measure, known as the 
Liquor Act, 1902, has been misrepresented by 
its opponents, who have endeavored to make 
it appear that the law is full of loop-holes and 
defects, permitting a good deal of uncontrolled 
liquor-selling in drug stores and home drink- 

THE LAW. 

The new law absolutely prohibits all sale or 
keeping for sale of intoxicating liquor by any 
person in the Province of Ontario , except un- 
der the following conditions : (1) Wholesale 
druggists who are specially licensed may sell 
under rigid restrictions for mechanical and 
scientific purposes, and to registered medical 
men and specially licensed druggists. (2] Re- 
tail druggists who are specially licensed may 



sell under similar restrictions for medicinal 
or sacramental purposes. 

The keeping of liquor for sale is also pro- 
hibited in the most precise and effective terms. 
No person is allowed to have liquor in an of- 
fice, store, or any place other than the private 
dwelling in which he resides, unless he is a 
professional man requiring the liquor for use 
in his business or profession, or is a licensed 
druggist duly authorized to sell for permitted 
purposes. 

Tlie provisions for the carrying out of this 
prohibition are of the most complete and ef- 
fective character, including requirements of 
certificates and prescriptions from qualified 
professional men and sworn official returns of 
all sales made. The specially licensed drug- 
gists will be under much stricter restrictions 
than those that now govern all druggists under 
the license law. 

Buying for home use is absolutely prohibited 
unless the liquor is purchased from some per- 
son in another province or country. No sale 
or giving of liquor in clubs or shops or offices 
is in any way permitted. The law is about as 
rigid a measure of provincial prohibition as it 
is possible to devise under the powers that a 
legislature possesses. It is the strictest pro- 
hibition that it is now possible for us to secure. 

THE VOTE NEEDED. 

The total number of votes polled and count- 
ed for all candidates in the general election of 
1898, exclusive of those polled in the electoral 
district of Ottawa, was 409,980. The total 
number of votes polled and counted for candi- 
dates in the electoral district of Ottawa was 
17,922. 

Elections were by acclamation in two 
electoral districts, South Bruce and Prescott, 
and *the total number of votes polled and 
counted for candidatesjin these districts at the 
last preceding elections was 6,543. 

It follows therefore that the number of votes 
to be certified under the last quoted clause of 
the statute is to be determined as follows : 

Votes at election 1898, outside Ottawa 409,980 
One-half votes in Ottawa District 8,922 

Last votes in acclamation districts 6,543 



Total 425.445 

Vote necessary to win in Referendum 212,823 

This vote will not bring prohibition into op- 
eration unless it is a majority of the votes cast 
in the referendum. 

The liquor party, however, cannot equal it 
If the temperance people obtain it, they will 
secure provincial prohibition. 

THE COURSE ADVOCATED. 

There is a general consensus of opinion in 
favor of a vigorous campaign to poll the largest 
possible vote on December 4th next, making 
any argument along this line hardly necessary. 
Many prohibitionists believe it to be their duty 
to vote against the liquor traffic upon all occa- 
sions and under all circumstances. There will 
therefore be a large vote polled for prohibition 
in the referendum. The liquor party will, no 
doubt, do their utmost to brine; out a larger 
vote than they have ever yet polled. 

Progressive legislation on the temperance 
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question in the near future is certain. The 
magnitude of the vote in December will be a 
measure of the strength of temperance senti- 
ment and therefore will largely determine the 
advance to be made. We shall win a victory 
whether or not we win the law upon which we 
shall vote, and every ballot cast m the coming 
contest will be a ballot that will help the tem- 
perance cause. 

THE PLEBISCITE FIOURE8. 

Frequent inquiries are received concerning 
the votes polled in the various plebiscites that 
have already been taken. The actual results 
obtained are set out in the subjoined tables. 
In the plebiscite for the Province of Ontario 
taken on Jan. 3d, 1894, the votes polled were as 
follows : 

Men Women Total 

For Prohibition 180,087 12,402 192,489 

Against Prohibition. 108,494 2,226 iro,72o 

Total votes polled 288,581 14,628 303,209 

Majority for Prohib'n 71,593 10,176 81,769 

Other Proviocial plebiscites were taken on 
the dates and with the results set out in th© 
following statement : 
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In a letter which Senator Cullom has sent to 
the officers of the Referendum League of Illi- 
nois, regretting his iuability to attend the Con- 
vention, he says: "I note the purposes of your 
League and think very well of its proposed work. 
If by such action corrupt legislation in our State 
can be prevented, it will be a great thing, as one 
would certainly think from all accounts given 
out that our legislatures are becoming very unfit 
and less controlled by the voice of the people." 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

BT MRS. ELLA ORM8BT MARSHALL, 

New Salem, Maes. 

For Democrats : How to Treat the Trust*. 

and How to Win in 1904. 

This is the alluring title of an interesting lttUe 
book by John Haggerty, beautifully printed by 
the Abbey Press, New York. 

An experience of over 80 years as a plumber 
and manufacturer in New York, Id daily con- 
tact with manufacturers whose plants are now 
mostly absorbed by the trusts, gives the writer 
an intimacy with the conditions which led to 
trust formations. He sees no desirability or pos- 
sibility of returning through a forcible breaking 
up of the trusts. 

During the 80 years before trust formations be- 
gan, there were of course agreements between 
manufacturers in the same line to keep up prices, 
''but the desire to sell, and the suspicion that 
rivals were getting some of their trade always 
tempted some concern to cut prices. That would 
ret around to the others and the merry war would 
begin again." "The history of manufacturing 
concerns is the history of the railroads of the 
country." We may quote here from the report 
of the Inter State Commerce Commission' of 1897, 
which resembles Mr. Haggerty's description of 
the difficulties of manufacturers : "The situation 
has become intolerable, both from the standpoint 
of the public and of the carriers. Tariffs are dis- 
regarded, discriminations constantly occur, the, 
price at which transportation can be obtained is 
fluctuating and uncertain. Railway managers are 
distrustful of one another, and shippers all the 
while in doubt as to the rates obtained by their 
competitors." 

In manufacturing, "during all these years In- 
ventors were busy perfecting machinery which 
enabled one plant to manufacture enough for two 
to dispose of, and still the number kept increas- 
ing faster than the demand called for. Conse- 
quently profits kept continually decreasing." 

Just before the formation of the iron pipe trust 
iron pipe could be bought at a discount of 80 per 
cent from list prices. One firm which afterward 
failed was found to have been selling iron pipe 
for several years without any profit. Competition 
also forced upon the market such poor qualities 
of goods that boards of health had to specify the 
weight of every article of brass, lead or iron used 
in the sanitary part of plumbing. To all this 
was added bad debts. Long hours were death to 
some of the workers. 

In the case of railroads three fourths of them 
had been at various times in the hands of receiv- 
ers until now through the "community of inter- 
ests" plan, they have no competition and can fix 
rates. "The stockholders in rival roads purchase 
stock in each others' roads. After that they are 
partners." The trusts grew out of similar con- 
ditions in a similar way. Labor shared the ups 
and downs of its employers and is not ignorant of 
their affairs. The trusts can fix and maintain 
prices and make wages more secnre than they 
were under competition. Every new invention 
hits some class hard, but mechanics and opera- 
tives have long since ceased to fight the inevita- 
ble. President Qompers being asked "what will 
be the attitude of organized labor toward the 
trusts," replied, "that depends on the attitude of 
the trusts towards organized labor/' 
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The Democratic platform of 1900 says: '-We 
pledge the Democratic party to unceasing war- 
fare in city, state and nation against private mo- 
nopoly in every form." "The platform com- 
mittee seem to have regarded the trusts as boils 
and carbuncles « hich only needed to be lanced 
to shrivel away." 

Employees of the trusts hold the balance of 
power. The vote showed, the writer believes, 
that the imperialist issue helped Bryan, and that 
silver did not scare any one in 1900, but that em- 
ployees of trusts, who would have liked to vote 
for Bryan, defeated him because of the anti-trust 
plank Among the bankers and magnates who 
gathered at Republican headauarters at New 
York on election night were J. H. Litchman, 
G, M. W. of the E. of L. and J. L. Shepherd, 
President of the Commercial Travellers' Associa- 
tion. 147,000 votes in New York, 100,000 in 
Illinois, 50,000 in Ohio would have elected 
Bryan. Those are the states where trusts are 
most in evidence. 

Now even the wholesale grocers and dry-goods 
houses are uniting. Assuming that the trusts 
employ on an average 5,900 men — and some em- 
ploy 50,000. .and that there will be 600 trusts in 
1904, there will be 3,000,000 workers opposed to 
any policy that threatens the trusts. Women and 
children employed by trusts have male relatives 
who would oppose a destructive policy. The 
Window Glass workers' Association has 'a nice 
large block" of the Window Glass Trust's stock, 
sndf President Burns of the Window Glass 
Workers' Association, and the Grand Master 
Workman of the K. of L. ate directors in the 
Window Glass trust. 

"But will 14,000,000 voters allow themselves 
to be robbed ?" "If Democrats construct their 
platforms in the usual way, proposing warfare 
on the trusts, free trade in trust materials, war 
fare on the tariff, etc. , they will go down with a 
crash. If they adopt Pingree's motto of giving 
the people what they want they will win." 

The writer's' plan, which he believes the Demo- 
cratic party will finally introduce, he calls the 
Guarantee Plan because it guarantees justice to the 
consumer, the trust worker and the trust owner. It 
proposes a Secretary of Trusts to run trusts as a 
receiver runs railroads and other corporations, 
without cost to the government Prices would 
be fixed to allow fair wages and fair returns of 
capital, and if the people want public ownership 
to follow, prices could be fixed to allow for a 
sinking fund to purchase the plants gradually. 
The writer quotes from eminent conservative 
men in support of public ownership of trusts, 
and says that trust magnates believe that public 
ownership is inevitable. Some send their daugh- 
ters to a school in New York where the latest 
economic theories are taught. 

Bnt Mr. Haggerty would not attempt to force 
even public ownership upon the people. He be- 
lieves the Democratic party could win in 1904 by 
putting Direct Legislation in the very front. He 
cites instances where politicians have won by 
pushing Direct Legislation. He would have the 
party take no other issues except those on which 
there is substantial unanimity of opinion. "After 
a suitable preamble pointing out some of the 
drawbacks to getting the real public opinion on 
the important questions of the day by present 
methods, and the advantages of a direct vote by 
the people to decide such questions, the platform 
might say : "We therefore propose to secure 



Direct Legislation first, and then refer important. 

auestions such as imperialism, trusts, tariffs and 
le money question to a referendum vote by the 
people. At present we simply suggest certain 
plans for solving such questions. Other parties 
can do the same, and any question can be brought 
before Congress for debate, and be submitted to 
a referendum vote if a percentage of the repre- 
sentatives or voters petition for it" Then follow 
two separate plans which Democrats might sug- 
gest for settling each of the four most important 
auestions and which Democrats would like set- 
ed by referendum, 

"The history of man, according to Byron, has 
always moved in a circle. First, liberty, then 
glory, after that wealth, vice, corruption, bar- 
barism at last and history with her volumes vast 
hath but one page." The Swiss people broke 
through this sinister circle at last by the simple 
plan of taking the power to veto or to initiate 
legislation." "Have we brains enough to break 
the circle ?" 

In closing Mr. Haggerty names for the leader 
of this movement and presumably for the Presi- 
dency, "the man who has brought Direct Legis- 
lation most prominently before the people, the 
man who was delegated to bring it before the 
platform committee of the National Democratic 
Convention ot 1896, and who was instrumental 
in getting it and other progressive planks into the 
platform of 1900. Who is he ? Ask The Com- 
moner." 

Large print, short chapters, wide margins, 
bright, crisp, easy style, that's the way people 
will like to take their economics. The book will 
interest Democrats. 

THE REFERENDUM. 
By Mrs. Perry Marshall, New Salem Man. 

General Hermann Lieb, author of Abuses of 
Protective Tariffs, Life of Emperor William, 
and Foes of the French Revolution of 1789, 
has a new book, The Referendum, published 
by H. Lieb, Jr. & Co., Chicago, 178 pages, 
cloth, 75c. 

It reviews the advances of self-government 
in America from the time when the Pilgrims 
drew up in the cabin of the Mayflower the first 
political document for a government by the 
people in America. These burghers, the au- 
thor states, were descended from Germans 
closely related to the Allemani, who at the 
foot of the Alps were the most determined foes 
of the Romans. "The peculiar vitality of Teu- 
tonic freedom," he says, ' 'is not to be attributed 
to its spirit alone, but to the common sense 
methods of its exercise. In the mind of the 
ancient Teuton, all men were created equal, 
hence no one was born to command. Minor 
matters only were passed upon by chiefs. All 
matters of importance were referred to the 
whole people for settlement. "Free institutions 
were identical all over ancient Germany, 
among the Saxons, Jutes and Angles, who laid 
the foundations of the mighty nations west of 
them, as well as among the Allemani, who, 
amid mountain fastnesses, long kept watch 
over the fires of liberty and furnished the best 
blood of modern Switzerland. 

••The popular conscience of the Germans 
dwelling north of the Rhine watched with deep 
solicitude the saving deeds of the Allemani, 
who were struggling to preserve the treasures 
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of Teutonic freedom in the valleys of the head- 
waters of their German stream. A free Ger- 
man confederacy shall become a fact when the 
red cow shall bellow under a fir tree of the 
Black Forest' was a tradition of Southern 
Germany, and 'Nuremburg shall be its capital.' 
These dreams were not to oe realized." 

But it is poetic fitness that the descendants 
of Teutons in a Western land are to-day look- 
ing back to the descendants of the Allemani to 
borrow their institution of the Referendum for 
the solution of self-government. 

The events attending the re-birth of Teutonic 
freedom in America are stirringly told. The 
growth of democratic ideals was rapid in the 
New World, up to the time of the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution. But the struggling 
interests checked self-government in the first 
article of the constitution. "All legislative 
power herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress." This transfers the whole governmental 
fabric from one of original to one of delegated 
powers. Since the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, the American people have lost 
ground in matters of public concern, although 
quotations from the fathers'show that in the 
arguments for its adoption, the sovereignty of 
the people was proclaimed. 

The book gives valuable accounts of the 
the boldest and most successful attacks on 
self-government by city monopolists and city 
politicians, aided by state monopolists and 
state politicians, notably Pennsylvania monop- 
olists and politicians, all patiently borne by peo- 
ple otherwise honest, in the interests of party 
government — party idolatry having for the 
time displaced our hereditary patriotism. 

"Notwithstanding the demoralizing condi- 
tion of politics in many of the larger American 
cities, signs of popular revivals are to be seen 
in many parts of the United States.'* The 
chapter on Forward Steps tells of the spread of 
the Referendum and of Home Rule for cities. 
It has a copy of the noble message of Governor 
Crane of Massachusetts vetoing the Elevated 
Railway Company's bill, which was of such a 
character that the company would not allow 
its submission to the people of Boston, whose 
business it was. 4 'Previous legislatures," says 
the message, "have referred to the city of Bos- 
ton for its acceptance or rejection acts relating 
to rapid transit, and the results of the ballots 
so taken show that the voters have acted intel- 
ligently, with a full understanding of the issues 
involved." "No reason affecting the public's 
welfare requires the adoption of this extraordi- 
nary proposition." There are quotations from 
Mayor Carter Harrison's message on the trac- 
tion question, "an unanswerable message, 
which should be in the hands of every voter in 
the land as an elementary lesson in home 
rule." "I believe in the Referendum," said the 
Mayor, "because through its instrumentality 
corruption and the motives for corruption will 
be largely minimized if not eradicated from 
our municipal government. The influence pub- 
lic service corporations have exerted on offi- 
cials of the past are too well known to demand 
any amplification. Anything tending to up- 
root this soil is deserving of popular support." 
"As against state legislative buncombe,' says 
Gen. Lieb, "the chief city of Illinois with its 
half million of voters and a conscientious 
Mayor in the lead, have entered the field to 



battle for the Referendum and municipal own- 
ership of public utilities. The Governor of 
Massachusetts is a Republican, the Mayor of 
Chicago a Democrat. Thus with the former 
Democratic Governor of Illinois and the pres- 
ent Speaker of the Illinois House of Represen- 
tatives, these men form the pioneer quartet in 
the present period of political re-awakening. 
The Forward: Steps chapter closes with an ac- 
count quoted from Mr. George H. Shibley of 
Washington, D. C, of the movement at win- 
netka, 111., which has inspired the national 
movement for the Winnetka system, which 
the Voters* Non-Partizan Union of Washing- 
ton, D. C, is leading. 

In concluding the author gives us more of 
the fascinating story of Switzerland, of which 
we can never read enough. The thoughts of 
re-awakened patriotism propagated in pamph- 
lets and journals, in halls and parks, in city 
councils, in canton councils, and in the federal 
chambers in Switzerland are like the thoughts 
of our own reawakening patriotism, just as 
the arguments of our representatives who now 
misrepresent us are exactly like the arguments 
of Robespierre against submitting to the votes 
of the people of France the most important 
matters of the French Revolution. Over a^land 
area 200 times as large, by a people 00 times as 
numerous, a battle like Switzerland's is well 
begun. Gen. Lieb could do no better work for 
his adopted country than to write a thrilling 
book about it, as he has done. 



THUMBNAIL SKETCHES- 

HON. FRANK WILLIAMS OF ASHLAND, OREGON. 

By W. 8. U'Ren, Oregon City, Ore. 

The subject of this sketch is one of those 
big-hearted, broad-souled men who cannot help 
trying to better the conditions under which 
men must live and work. Measured by events 
he has already had a long and useful life, 
though he is only sixty-four years of age. He 
was Dorn in New York, and as a young man 
was an ardent republican and abolitionist, and 
during the war was in the secret service of the 
United States. He knew President Lincoln and 
Secretary Seward and many of the prominent 
men of those days. 

After the war be worked for various railroads 
for several years and then went into the hotel 
and real estate business, accumulating quite a 
comfortable fortune at Wichita, Kansas. He 
was among the first to see the truth and justice 
of the Farmers' Alliance demands, and perhaps 
the first of the wealthy men of Kansas to ad- 
vocate the Alliance principles, though he has 
always declined office both in Kansas and Ore- 
gon. With Jerry Simpson, Mrs. Lease, Gov. 
Lewelling, John Davis and a host of others he 
helped to create the People's party of Kansas. 
He attended the Ocala Convention in Florida, 
and in short, was prominent in this movement 
and as active as he had been thirty years before 
in the anti-chattel-slavery movement. 

In 1890 he came to Oregon. Before he was 
fully settled the People's party succeeded in 
Kansas and Gov. Lewelling wrote offering him 
his choice of the appointments if he would re- 
turn to Kansas, and there was at least one 
worth ten thousand dollars a year. But he 
never cared to hold public office and was al- 
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ready fully identified with the new movement 
in Oregon, and declined to return to Kansas, 

The writer was fortunate in meeting Mr. 
Williams almost upon his arrival in the State, 




and we have been closely associated in political 
matters ever since. Mr. Williams was one of 
those who took an active interest in the Initia- 
tive and Referendum from its first presentation 
to the people of this State. For nearly five 
years now he has centered all of his interests 
in politics on the success of the Direct Legis- 
lation movement in Oregon, and his efforts 
have been most abundantly successful. He 
has always been one of the few men who persis- 
tently and continuously in all seasons urged 
this question to the front, and while the writer 
has been more prominently before the public 
and in the newspapers, Mr. Williams' work has 
been absolutely indispensable to our success. 
I have no hesitency in saying that without 
Mr. Williams counsel and forty years of polit- 
ical experience, the Initatiative and Referen- 
dum would not now be a part of the Constitu- 
tion of Oregon. His has been a useful life and 
promise of many years yet of valuable work. 

W. S. U'REN, OF OREGON CITY, OREGON. 

The Record of March. 1898, had an apprecia- 
tive sketch of Mr. U'Ren and the picture which 
we reproduce here to accompany an extract from 
a letter to the Pittsburg Kansan by Fred Denton. 
Mr. U'Ren has not aged since 1898 except in 
wisdom and also except that he has taken unto 
himself a most charming wife. With character- 
istic modesty he credits others with carrying the 
D. L. amendment to success in ^Oregon. But he 
really was the hidden mainspring, never noisy but 
also never tiring. He does not think his work is 



done with the attainment of Direct Legislation in 
his own State, but proposes to acquaint the peo- 
ple with its use by using it. 

We are accustomed to stone our prophets while 
living and build their tombs when dead. But it 
gives us great pleasure to reverse that process in 
reprinting Mr. Denton's words : 






-. *nh- 




"While the honor of the ten-years campaign 
will be divided among many who worked and 
sacrificed in Oregon for Direct Legislation, there 
are none more deseiving of ' the gratitude of the 

Siople than Hon. W. S. U'Ren, secretary of the 
irect Legislation League of Oregon. Ten years 
ago he began a systematic campaign in the 
"Webfoot" State for Direct Legislation. In order 
to get an amendment before the people of Oregon 
it had to pass two successive legislatures— an al- 
most impossible obstacle. Others before U'Ren 's 
time had agitated, educated and — given it up. 
He possessed the peculiar faculty of winning over 
men in all walks of life, in all parties, in all pro- 
fessions, to his cause. In spite of failures and 
discouragements he and his associates pressed the 
question before legislature after legislature. At 
last it was adopted by one legislature elected six 
years ago. The succeeding legislature was won 
over after great effort and then begau the cam- 
paign of education before the people. With 
small funds and strong but quiet opposition, from 
township to township, ward to ward, the people 
were informed and reasoned with. 

At last the day when the people of Oregon 
came to the polls and voted for genuine self-gov- 
ernment ended the life- work of W. S. U'Ren. 
For many years a crank, poor, derided, mocked. 
When he is dead a long time the people of Ore- 
gon will build a monument to his memory as a 
patriot and hero." 

DR. LUCIUS P. C. GARVIN, LONSDALE, R. I. 

Lucius F. C. Garvin, of Cumberland, was born 
in Knoxville, Tenn., Nov. 13, 1841. Graduated 
from Amherst College, class of 1862, and from 
the Harvard Medical School, class of 1867. In 
the Civil War served as private in Co. E, 51st 
Massachusetts Vols., under Gen. Foster, in North 
Carolina By professian he is a physician and 
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has lived in Rhode Island since 1864. Was first 
elected a member of the General Assembly in 
March, 1888. He was re-elected to the House at 
the general elections in 1888, 1885,1886 and 1887, 
and to the Senate in 1889, 1890 and 1891, and 
again to the House in 1898. For a quarter of a 
century previous to 1888 no law of any conse- 
quence in the interest of the mass of the people 
was placed upon the statute book of Rhode 
Island. But since that date six reforms of great 
importance to all the people have been effected, 
to wit : toe ten hour law ; the bureau of indus- 
trial statistics ; the extension of the suffrage ; 
ballot reform ; election by plurality ; and factory 
inspection. The ten hour bill became a law at the 
May session, 1885. No public man in the second 
Congressional district, with the exception of Hon. 
Hugh J. Carroll, did so much to secure the bless- 
ing of shorter hours of labor as Dr. Garvin. 




The bill for a bureau of labor statistics was first 
presented by Representative Garvin at the Janu- 
ary session, 1884. The law was passed and the 
bureau established in 1887. He originated the 
bills for free textbooks and in 1891 for weekly 
payments. 

The greatest reform effected in the State was 
that of the extension of the suffrage. Upon this 
issue of equal rights he was first elected a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly, and from that time 
forward he gave nis energies unsparingly to the 
cause. Immediately after his election in March, 
1888, he offered a resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the State constitution, which would 
abolish at once the registry tax and the real estate 
qualification then required of foreign-born citizens. 
At the session of 1887-8, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on special legislation he reported favorably 
the Iso-called Bourne amendment, which was 
made a part of the constitution in 1888. As a re- 
sult, the number of voters in the State was in- 
creased about 25,000, i. e. from 45,000 in 1888 to 
more than 70,000 in 1895. It is safe to say that 
had it not been for the efforts of "The Apostle 
of Equal Rights," his State would still maintain 
her limited and un-American suffrage. 

When the original ballot reform law was enact- 
ed he was not a member of the legislature. He, 



however, worked for its passage, and afterwards. 
as State Senator, did much to perfect and extend 
its operation. With the exception of the Hon. 
E. L. Gannon, no citizen of the second congres- 
sional district did more for ballot reform. 

Time and again during his service in the Gen- , 
eral Assembly he introduced bills providing for 
plurality elections. It was one of his "cranky 
notions ' that the candidate receiving the largest 
number of votes should get the office. Finally at 
the May session of 1898, he had the satisfaction 
of moving the passage of an act submitting the 
question to the people and of seeing his motion 
supported on roll-call of the House by fifty-seven 
out of a total vote of sixty. The people adopted 
the proposed amendment to thelconstitution by 
casting eight times as many votes for it as against 
it. Moreover at the last January session, he was 
instrumental in extending the plurality principle 
to the choice of congressmen, so that on Novem- 
ber 6, for the first time in the history of the state, 
the failure of any congressional candidate to get 
a majority over ALL his opponents will not ne- 
cessitate the trouble and expense of a second trial. 

At the January session of 1894, as chairman of 
the committee on special legislation, he recom- 
mended the passage of the factory inspector act. 
This beneficent measure for the protection of per- 
sons employed in manufacturing and mercantile 
establishments, after being defeated repeatedly at 
previovs sessions of the legislature, is now a law. 

Thus it appears that of the eight great reform 
measures that have been successful in Rhode Is- 
land during the present generation, five of them 
were originally introduced by Dr. Garvin, and 
urged by him to a final passage, whilst the three 
others have received from him a most active and 
effective support. In view of the fact that, with 
the exception of two years, he has always been a 
member of the minority party of the body in 
which he served, the results achieved are remark- 
able. 

In 1899 Dr. Garvin introduced a bill to give to 
motormen and conductors upon street railways of 
the State a ten hour law, the work to be per- 
formed within twelve consecutive hours. Each 
year since he has introduced the bill and urged its 
passage, until, in substantially the same form, it 
was made a law by the unanimous vote of both 
houses on April 4th, 1902. 

In May, 1900, he presented a resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the constitution of the State 
which provided that 5 per cent of the Qualified 
voters of the State should be empowered by pe- 
tition to submit future specified amendments to 
the vote of the people. This amendment is now 
pending and has the unanimous support of organ- 
ized labor throughout the State as well as many 
other independent and even non-political organi- 
zations. It will be made the chief issue in this 
fall's campaign. Dr. Garvin was the unsuccessful 
Democratic candidate for Congress in the Second 
R. I. District in 1894, 1896, 1898 and 1900 and 
for Governor in 1901. 

Dr. Garvin's belief in Direct Legislation has 
strengthened and deepened of late years. He has 
developed and concentrated the D. L. sentiment 
over the State as only a tactful leader can. With 
such a man behind it and working for it, with his 
trained political sagacity and experience, with his 
ardent belief and known energy, we may expect 
Rhode Island, a State w* are apt to think of as 
hide-bound in its conservatism, not to be behind 
her sister States in adopting Direct Legislation. 
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DEFINITIONS OF PROPORTIONAL REPRE 

8ENTATION. 

From an Article prepared for The Arena. 

Oty'ecU. To destroy the political monopoly 
exercised by the "party machine," with its accom- 
paniments of disfranchisement, mis-representation, 
plutocratic role, gerrymandering, bribery, lying, 
corruption, crookedness, party bitterness, and kin- 
dred political evils. To substitute therefor a just 
and proportional representation of all the electors, 
thereby making practically every vote effective, 
giving in the legislatures a true reflection of public 
opinion, and permitting the election of the best 



Means, The use of a reasonable and scientific 
system of voting, instead of the present stupid, un- 
fair, and inefficient procedure. 

Methods. There are several systems by which 
the principle of Proportional Representation may 
by given effect to. Large electoral districts, each 
electing several members, are a necessary feature. 
The "quota" plan is usually employed. It means 
that a quota of the voters elects one representative. 
To arrive at the quota, the number of valid votes 
east is divided by the number of seats to be filled. 
For instance, in a seven-member district, any one- 
seventh of the voters could elect one representa- 
tive, and the other six-sevenths could not interfere 
with their choice. The three principal systems of 
proportional representation are the Free List, as 
used in Switzerland and Belgium ; the Hare system, 
as used in Tasmania ; and the Gove system, as ad- 
vocated in Massachusetts. 

The Preferential Vote This is used in the 
election of single officers, suoh as a mayor. It is 
not strictly a form of Proportional Representation, 
but is akin thereto, and uses part of the same voting 
methods. The object of Preferential voting is to 
encourage the free nomination of candidates, and 
to obtain always a clear majority at the balloting, 
no m itter how many candidates are nominated. 



We have received from Melbourne, Australia, by 
by the kindness of the authors, a well-printed 
book entitled * 'Proportional Representation Ap- 
plied to Party Government : A New Electoral Sys- 
tem." The authors are: Mr. T. R. Ash worth, 
President of the Victorian Division, Australian 
Free Trade and Liberal Association ; and Mr. H. P. 
G. Ashworth, civil engineer. The publishers, are 
George Robertson & Co., Proprietary, Limited, 



Melbourne, Sidney, Adelaide, Brisbane, and Lon- 
don. Messrs. Ashworth make a vigorous attack 
upon the Hare-Spenoe system, and propose in its 
stead a plan which they advocate as promoting the 
existence of two political parties only. We shall 
review the book in our next issue. 



From London we have received a pamphlet en- 
titled **A Short Summary of the 'Election of Rep- 
resentatives' of the late Thomas Hare, Esq." ; by 
Sherlock Hare, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. This also will be reviewed in next issue. The 
publishers are The Civil Service Co-operative So- 
ciety, Limited, 28 Haymarket, London, S. W. 



Mr. Alfred Denton Cridge, son of the late Alfred 
Cridge, writes to the editor that he expects to print 
a memorial edition of his father's pamphlet on the 
Hare-Spenoe System of Effective Voting, and to 
have it ready about October next. Mr. Cridge says : 
'I have had eleven dollars sent to me for it from 
Australian friends. None from the United States 
as yet. Have made no appeal for funds, public or 
private. Shall probably be at an expense of forty 
or fifty dollars more. I want to get the pamphlet 
into useful hands, and do not expect to derive any 
returns from it. Will be pleased to send any list 
of names you desire a copy each, a hundred or two 
hundred or more." This is from a private letter, 
and the editor has not Mr. Cridge's permission to 
publish it, but thinks that readers of The Review 
ought to know what Mr. Cridge is doing. His ad- 
dress is Hanford, California. 



The Trades and Labor Council of Toronto, Can- 
ada, has amalgamated with other oentral labor 
bodies in the city and vicinity under the title of 
"The District Labor Council." The new constitu- 
tion of the amalgamated body specifically provides 
that all elections of officers and committees must be 
by the Hare-Spenoe system. This means the pref- 
erential vote to elect single officers, and the propor- 
tional representation plan to elect committees 
auditors and trustees. 



CONNECTICUT'S CONSTITUTION. 

The situation in Connecticut is well set forth by 
Mr. Pomeroy's article in The Direct Legislation 
Record. An able writer who signs himself "Justice" 
is making trenchant attacks on the present absurdly 
unjust political conditions in that State and is in- 
cidentally recommending as a remedy the adoption 
of the Gove system of Proportional Representation. 
A circular headed "Quit Ton Like Men" has been 
sent by him to all the candidates for membership in 
the recent Constitutional Convention, pointing out 
that the dismal failure of the late convention to 
effect an improvement in representation is chiefly 
due to the fact that it did not represent the people, 
but was constituted on the same faulty basis which 
it was its duty to change. In this circular the fol- 
lowing passage occurs ; 

11 The ease with which a constitutional convention 
can now be called when people desire it, is the 
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greatest protection to their liberties ; it enables 
them to circumvent and defeat the designs of those 
who not only attempted to take from them much of 
this protection, but also to deprive them still more 
completely of a fair and equal representation in the 
1 egislature in proportion to the number of all who 
vote, a thing which can be completely attained only 
by every vote being not only counted, but counted 
to elect some candidate whom the voter wants, 
and for whom he votes. This can be accomplished 
by the Gove System of improved voting. By this, 
in a somewhat similar way to that in which a citizen 
can obtain in the order of his choice, some one of a 
number of books that he wants from a library by 
marking a library card ; but far more easily and 
certainly can each citizen help elect some candidate 
whom he wants by merely selecting and voting for 
the candidates he thinks the best men to make the 
laws ; to do this, he has to vote directly for but one 
candidate. 

"No method being provided by law for calling a 
constitutional convention, and it being the sole right 
of the people to alter and revise their constitution 
whenever they regard it necessary, any method in 
which the will of the people is manifested is suffi- 
cient." 

"Justice" goes on to state that the governor has 
the power to call another convention but he looks 
for no help in that direction because of the gov- 
ernor's broken health and temporary retirement 
from active political life. He farther declares that 
any citizen can propose a convention, which if ac- 
quiesced in will possess all necessary power. He 
then proposes that the delegates from Bridgeport, 
Mr. Davenport, from Waterbury, Mr. Guilfoile, 
and from New Haven, Mr. Osborn, act: 
* 'As a committee to propose a method of choosing 
a truly representative convention and invite the 
people to avail themselves of it ; drafting such call 
for a convention as they believe a majority of those 
who voted for them will approve, submitting such 
to the people of Connecticut at the next state elec- 
tion ; confining the work of such convention to the 
one fundamental question of providing for a fair 
and equal representation of the people in the legis- 
lature, leaving minor questions to wait until by the 
action of such convention the foundations of popu- 
lar government have been again laid." 

The circular closes by asking each candidate to 
send to these three gentlemen his answers to the 
following pertinent questions : 

1. Do you believe in the equal representation of 
all voters in the House of Representatives in pro- 
portion to their number ? that every citizen who 
votes should have his vote counted for or against 
every article voted on in the legislature the same as 
in town meeting ? 

2. Do you believe in a division of the state into 
255 representative districts of equal population and 
in the representation of a majority or plurality only 
of those who vote, leaving the rest unrepresented ? 

3. Do you believe that the towns of Uuiun, with 
428 population should have 2 representatives; 
East Granby, with 684 population, should have 1 
representative ; Colebrook, with 684 population 
should have 2 representatives ; Weetbrook, with 
884 population should hove 1 representative ; Dur- 
ham, with 884 population should have 2 represen- 
tatives ; Hampden, with 4,626 population should 
have 1 representative ; New Haven, with 108,027 
population should have 2 representatives, as at 
present ? 

4. Do you believe that each town would be rep- 



resented equally by one representative and onlf 
one, irrespective of population, with the effect the 
less than one-tenth of the people should have a 
majority of the House of Representatives and the 
control of the General Assembly ? 

5. If none of the above plans meet your approval 
will you indicate a method of representation which 
would ? 



THE GOVE 8Y8TEM. 



This system has come prominently before the 
publio in connection with agitation for better rep- 
resention in the State of Connecticut, and we there- 
fore publish a brief description. 

It was proposed by Hon. W. H. Gove, .of Salens, 
Mass. 

Under the Gave System each candidate publish- 
es, at a certain time before the election, and in a 
certain formal way, a list of the candidates to whom 
he will transfer (1) his surplus votes If he gets more 
than a quota, or (2) all his votes if he does not get 
votes enough to be elected. The order of prefer- 
ence of such transfer may either be settled by the 
list or determined by the comparative number of 
votes cast for the others whom he names ; that is to 
say, the man having the largest number of votes on 
his own account may have the first claim on trans- 
ferred votes, if he needs them. 

It is, therefore, only necessary for the voter to 
mark one name on his ballot, and the result of the 
election can be obtained by dealing with the state- 
ments furnished by the deputy returning officers 
from the returning officers from the polling sub- 
divisions, instead of the aotual ballots being sent to 
the returning officer. 

Then the process is this : 

1. The statements of the deputies are added to- 
gether, and the total vote for each candidate is 
ascertained, together with tbe grand total of the 
whole vote. 

2. The grand total of the whole vote is divided 
by the number of candidates to be elected. This 
gives the * 'quota," or number of votes necessary for 
election. 

3. Any candidate who has a quota or more than 
a quota is declared elected, and his surplus votes, 
if any, are transferred to the credit of that man on 
his published list, not yet elected, who is preferred 
on the list or who has at this stage the largest 
number of votes. Either plan may be used. 

4. Anyone getting a quota in this way is declared 
elected, and no more transferred votes are credited 
to him. The process is continued until all the sur- 
plus votes are transferred to men on the list who 
need them. 

5. The returning officer then begins at the bot- 
tom of the poll. The candidate having the lowest 
number of votes is declared "out of the count," and 
all his votes are transferred to those on his list who 
need them, in the way indicated above. 

This process is continued by cutting off, one by 
one, the candidates from the bottom of the poll 
upwards, until the required number of elected 
candidates remain, If these have not all a full quota, 
those who come nearest to it are the chosen ones. 



SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Since our reference to South Australia in the 
June Review, a letter has been received from Miss 
Catherine Helen Spence, dated May 10th. and 
written immediately after the general elections 
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for the Legislative Council and the House of As- 
sembly of the State of South Australia. She sends 
an advertisement which was distributed lust be- 
fore the elections. It was issued by the Effective 
Voting League, and signed by (Mrs.) Jeanne F 
Young, the Secretary of the League. It gives a 
list of nineteen candidates for the Legislative 
Council and thirty-six candidates for the House 
of Assembly who had publicly declared themselves 
in favor of the Hare-Spence system of Proportion- 
al Representation. 

These candidates the League urged the electors 
to support, because they favored a system which 
would (1) give every party its fair representation 
and make Parliament a true reflex of popular op- 
inion; (2) secure the enfranchisement of tens of 
thousands of voters now totally disfranchised or 
inadequately represented through voting for de- 
feated candidates; and (8) enable the voter to 
study the merits instead of the chances of the 
candidates, and ensure him that freedom of choice 
without which he cannot fully realize his respon- 
sibility as a citiaen. 

Miss Spence has marked in her list the friends 
of Effective Voting who were successful. Nine- 
teen of them as above mentioned, ran for the 
Legislative Council, and twelve of these were 
elected. Thirty six ran for the House of Assem- 
bly, and of these thirteen were elected. Of course 
the success or otherwise of these fifty- four candi- 
dates depended on several other issues in addi- 
tion to the advocacy of the Hare-Spence system. 
The fact that the question was so prominent an 
issue in the elections that more than fifty candi- 
dates publicly pledged themselves, is strong proof 
that it is in practical politics to stay. 

Commenting on the result of (the ^elections, 
Miss Spenoe writes: 

"Mrs. Young and her husband both consider 
that our chances for P. R. in the present Parlia- 
ment are good. They mixed with the crowds 
when the numbers were stuck up, and heard 
many remarks about Effective Voting. At the 
declaration of the poll for the city of Adelaide, 
Mr Keogh, one of our staunchest friends, who 
was defeated by three votes, said that under the 
Hare-Spence system he would have been elected, 
and that he would like to know how many plum- 
pers had been given. If we can get any figures as 
to plumping, they will tell for our cause. 

"We have a positive majority for P. R. in the 
Legislative Council (the Upper House.) And even 
though we have not a pledged majority in the 
House of Assembly, a pood many people are 
much more favorably disposed to Proportional 
Representation than before. 

"I am sorry to say that our good Single 
Tax and P. R. friend, Crawford Vaughn, has 
been defeated, He ran in the district ofTorrens, 
where five were required and nine ran. A Con- 
servative headed the poll with about 8.800 votes 
and the second man was Coneybeer of the Labor 
Party, with about four hundred votes less, then 
came Jenkins the Premier with five hundred votes 
less than Coneybeer; next a Conservative, with 
about the same number of votes as the Premier; 
and then Tom Price, the leader of the Labor Par- 
ty, the lowest of the elected ones with about seven 
thousand votes. Crawford Vaughan came next, 
with 6,800 votes, the highest of the defeated 
four. We think he made a very good run for the 
flnt attempt in the State elections." 



LE SYSTEME DE CURIE. 

In the June number of The Review I referred 
to four pamphlets which had been sent to me by 
Lieut-Colonel Curie, of Versailles, France ; and I 
promised a review of them. This promise I can 
only partially fulfil. The pamphlets contain a 
mass of detailed illustration, to master which 
would require more time and close study than I 
have been able to give ; especially as abstract 
writings of this kind, when translated from an- 
other language, have local references and special 
meanings and applications of words which make 
them much harder to deal with than English works. 
The system proposed by M. Curie is a list sys- 
tem, akin to that used in Belgium and Switzer- 
land, but with marked differences which the au- 
thor believes will bring about much more exact 
and proportional results. Perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive feature of Le Systeme Curie is the propo- 
sal to fix beforehand an arbitrary and invariable 
"electoral divfcor" for the whole country, by 
which the "quota" would be ascertained. This 
electoral divisor would be invariable only so far 
as one general election is concerned ; it could be 
changed for the purposes of subsequent elections. 
One result of its employment would be that the 
number of members of the legislature would 
vary after each general election ; and the factors 
considered in fixing it would be the probable 
number of votes to be cast and the approximate 
number of representatives required. M. Curie ar- 
gues that the precise number of legislators elect- 
ed is of less importance than that each represent- 
ative should be elected by the same number of 
voters, thus giving an equal value to each vote 
and a true proportional representation through 
the country. The proposition is certainly a nov- 
el one, in this continent at least, so far as I am 
aware. 

Another feature of Le Systeme Curie is the 
employment of the Single Vote in two out of the 
three variations of the system which are detailed. 
M. Curie evidently has a strong preference for 
the single vote, and in this I am heartily with 
him. I see no necessity for and no advantage in 
the multiple vote, even where a list system is em- 
ployed. 

The only other feature of the system which I 
need mention is a provision for avoiding waste of 
votes by transferring surplus ballots on any list 
to other lists nearest akin to it, as for instance 
from the Radical list to the Socialist list, and Sq 
on ; this only to be done when the voters consent 
Referring to the system of Hon. W. H. Gove, 
M. Curie says : 

"The Gove system is only a particular case of 
my system, where one votes by ballots which 
carry a list of names classed in the order of pref- 
erence, at the head of which the voter can write 
any name whatever ; a solution which I have 
published since 1888." 

It happens very conveniently that a brief de- 
scription of the Gove system is printed in this 
number, so that the reader will know just what 
M. Curie is writing about On reference to one 
of his pamphlets, I find that the variation of the 
Gove system above referred to is given as the 
"second form" of Le Systeme Curie, and that the 
first form of it is apparently the Gove system ex- 
actly. It is interesting to note that here the same 
idea has occurred to two different minds in two 
different countries ; which we know has often 
been the case. 
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In the brief description of the Swiss Free List 
given in my pamphlet, I used the rough and ready 
Geneva method of apportioning seats to the va- 
rious lists : namely, by giving the unfilled seats 
to those lists having the largest "remainders" 
after the quotas have been filled. M Curie de- 
votes some space to pointing out conclusively the 
defects of this method, and says : 

"The true solution is that of M. d'Hondt, or that 
of M. Hagenbach Bischoff, which give* the same 
results, but which is simpler in practice." 

I agree with M. Curie on this point, at any rate 
so far as the d'Hondt quota system is concerned . 
It was used in Belgium at the last general election 
with excellent results. M. Curie puts it perhaps 
more exactly further on in his letter, where he 
says: 

"It is then, indeed, the process of M. d'Hondt, 
with or without the modification of M. Hagen- 
bach Bischoff, which gives the true solution of 
the problem." 
And he adds: 

"My solution is just as exact and much more 
simple, since, in place of having to calculate the 
electoral divisor, the divisor is taken as one of 
the data of the problem.'* 

As I commenced to write this article the mail 
brought me another pamphlet from M. Curie . It 
is entitled "La Representation Proportionelle 
dans les eleotions municipales," and is a criticism 
of a proposed law presented to the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies by M. Mirman. Like the other 
pamphlets of M. Curie, it is an extract from the 
proceedings of the French Association for the 
Advancement of Science. M. Curie is a member 
of that association, and the pamphlets are re- 
prints of papers read by him at their annual 
meetings. 

In describing the Swiss Free List system for 
popular reading it would be difficult to make the 
average reader understand the d'Hondt quota ; 
whilst the Geneva plan is readily apprehended. 
However, it would have been better to mention 
the defects of the latter, and to state that these 
defects were removed by the plan of M d'Hondt 
without attempting to describe the latter. 

Robert Tyson. 



ABOUT JAPAN. 

Can any reader give the Review information 
about the electoral system in Japan, or refer the 
editor to some writer of English in that country 
who could be sufficiently interested to send such 

Sarticulars if asked? More than two years ago 
Lisa C. H. Spence, of Adelaide, South Australia, 
received a letter from Mr. 8ho Nemoto from 
which it would appear that the electoral system 
in Japan is a considerable advance upon that of 
either the United States, Canada, or England: 
the Single Vote in large districts being used. 
The main drawback of the simple Single Vote 
system without transferable votes is that a popu- 
lar man may draw away so many votes from 
others of his own party that the opposite side 
may get in a man or two more than they are en- 
titled to. Notwithstanding this, it is a great im- 
provement on the 8ingle Member district system. 

Mr. Nemoto 's letter is interesting, and we re- 
print it here notwithstanding its old date : 

13 Shiba, Tokio, Japan, 25th May, 1900. 

Dear Madam : Many, many thanks for your 



good letter of 12th September, 1899. I had duly 
received it with many interesting papers. I had 
learned of yonr good work from Mrs. Garst, of 
Coon Rapids, U. 8. A. 

While Mr. Garst was doing good work in Japan 
I oaref ally learned of yonr faithful work for human- 
ity in Effective Voting— the Proportional Represen- 
tation. 

I had before translated your work into Japanese, 
and I prepared the Bill for the Japanese Diet last 
winter. It was not passed, but I am glad that the 
system (Hare-Spenoe) is now being studied by many 
influential men. However, it was partly adopted, 
as the small districts where we elected one delegate 
for each have been abolished, and the new law gives 
the large voting district to send twelve or fifteen 
members to the Diet with the Single Vote. This is 
one of the improvements in election. In this ease 
we take it partly according to your system* 

But the counting of votes according to the Hare- 
Spence system is not adopted yet. It is very 
difficult to let all people know how to transfer 
votes. The trouble is to oonnt the second and 
third names when we transfer. If you have any ex- 
planation on the subject I will be very happy to 
study it and will introduce it to the Diet next 
session. 

I send you three copies of the translation of your 
paper. Count Itagaki, the leader of the Liberal 
party here, likes your work, and helped me in pres- 
enting the Bill to the Imperiel Diet lsat session. 

I would have written to you long before thiB, but 
I lost your address and have just found it. 

I will always be glad to hear from you and to 
learn from you all about Effective Voting. 

If Mr. Garst were living today I would have a 
better chanoe to study the best voting and counting. 
But he ia now iu the Kingdom of The Light. 
Hence I would like to have instruction directly 
from you. Tour obedient servant, 

ShoNxkoto. 



KANSAS DEMOCRATS. 

The Democratic party of Kansas, at its recent 
convention in Wichita, declared for "minority 
representation" in the legislature ; and the Popu- 
lists of the same State, in convention, decided to 
t use with the Democrats, and specifically adopted 
the "minority representation" in the Democratic 
platform. 

The presumption is that the ambiguous and ob» 
iectionable phrase "minority representation" is 
intended to mean proportional representation. 
On this point Mr. W. H. T. Wakefield, of Mound 
City, writes to the Pittsburg Kansan as follows: 

Ab a member of the committee on reaolntiona in the 
recent Wichita (Democratic) convention, I introduced 
the following resolution, and after I had explained it 
I supposed it to have been accepted and fully approved 
by tne committee : 

''Resolved, That we approve and endorse the princi- 
ple of proportional representation in all elections and 
endorse the Hare-Cridge, or 'Effective ballot,* as the 
best method of securing electoral reform and a true 
democracy." 

I quote from memory, but oorrectly as to substance 
and probably as to wording. The sub-committee which 
reduced the platform to a connected and type-written 
whole seemed to think this one clause required con- 
densing, or were unable to comprehend it. for they 
brought out the utterly inoongruous substitute, "We 
demand minority representation in the legislature," 

The report of the sub-committee was made long af- 
ter the supper hour and all were too anxious to get 
away to listen to any proposition for amendment, so 
it was useless to press the matter. 
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TELEGRAM JUST RECEIVED. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Dec, 2, 1903. 
Initiative and Referendum carried yesterday 
•even to one. Recall four to one. 

John R. Haynes. 
This means that the Initiative, Referendum and 
Recall go into the Los Angeles charter. A fuller 
account will be given in next issue. 



THE REFERENDUM IN ILLINOIS. 

Great Triumph of the People at thb 
November Election. 

By Capt. J. P. Cadman, op Chicago. 

Another important mile-post in the history 
of the Referendum in Illinois has just been 
passed. Very great progress has been 
made toward the restoration of pure Democ- 
racy in this State. It has been shown again 
that the people are arousing themselves for a 
re-assertion of their own sovereignty, and will 
no longer yield to the evils that have grown 
up around the present representative system. 

The friends of the Referendum principle are 
again surprised and greatly delighted, while 
the enemies of popular government have been 
rendered almost speechless. Few, indeed, are 
the public men or newspapers in the State that 
are now willing to voice any opinion adverse 
to Majority Rule through Direct Legislation. 

This strengthening of public eentiment 
along the lines referred to is the result of the 
November election in this State on the three 
Referendum propositions submitted to the 
voters. 

By an overwhelming vote the people of both 
Chicago and the 8tate of Illinois gave an af- 
firmative answer to the questions proposed. 
What those questions were has been previously 
shown in detail in the Direct Legislation 
Record in the issues of June and September 
last. 

The first proposition asked for State Refer- 
endum; the second for Local Referendum, and 
the thiid for the election of U. S. Senators by 
popular vote. The next step is for our Legis- 
lature, during the coming winter, to obey the 
will of the sovereign people as just expressed 
at the polls. We shall then see whether the 
people or the privilege-seeking classes are su- 
preme. . The first step was to secure the 



SIGNATURES TO THE PETITION. 

The law required 10 per cent of the voters 
of the State, or 113,000 signatures; we ob- 
tained 146,184, thus having a margin of over 
88,000 to spare. Our petitions were mailed to 
every county, and almost literally to every 
hamlet in Illinois. Our city workers operated 
in all places which were accessible where 
voters could be found. Some were on street 
cars, some in factories, offices, stores and pri- 
vate houses, andsomeon the crowded thorough- 
fares, some making speeches to attract the 
crowds, while others secured signatures. 
Many of these volunteers gave all their spare 
time for several months to this work. 

Volunteer? in various parts of the State also 
showed great devotion and earnestness. One 
man (a miner). John Waters, of Lincoln, 
woiked in the mine at night, and gave much 
of the day for many days securing signatures. 
Another man, James C. Wood, of Secor, trav- 
eled at his own expense from village to village 
for many weeks, and most of that time ate but 
one meal a day. He sent in several thousand 
signatures. Many other instances of great de- 
votion might be given had I space. We had 
thousands of helpers in the city and through- 
out the 8tate; and when it is known that all 
were volunteers, and received no pay what- 
ever, except the consciousness of working for 
a good cause, it will be seen how strongly the 
Referendum principle has taken hold of our 
people. 

It was fortunate for our cause that 

LABOR DAT 

came before the expiration of the time for 
filing the petition at Springfield. Organized 
labor leaders, not only in Chicago, but else- 
where in the State, gave the petition official 
endorsement and urged its great importance 
upon their members. Upwards of 40,000 
signatures were secured upon that day. 
The law required the 

PILING OP THE PETITION 

on or before the 5th of September. To avoid 
any possibility of accident the document was 
filed at Springfield on the 4th of that month. 
The petition filled a large dry goods box, and 
altogether weighed about 200 pounds. A spe- 
cial car was chartered over the Wabash rail- 
way, and the precious cargo was tak>n in 
charge by a committee of fifteen, mostly mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees of the Referen- 
dum League. Their names are as follows: 

D. L. Cruice, T. G. McElligott. D. W. Rich- 
mond, M. F. Doty, J. W. Wells, J. P. Cadman, 

E. W. Ritter, F. A. Coney, C. H. Owen, P. 0. 
McArdle, J, A. West-el, M. J. Stanton, W. W. 
Weare, Alien H. Smith and W. J. Durand. 

Mr. W. W. Weare has since been elected as 
a Republican member of the General Assem- 
bly, and is pledged to work and vote for'the 
Referendum principle. No doubt is. enter- 
tained of his making good his election pledges. 
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THE OBSTACLES 

which we have had to contend with in this cam- 
paign have been many. The three principal 
ones hive been ignorance, hostility, and lack 
of funds. Ignorance sometimes caused hos- 
tility, but not often. Generally with enlight- 
enment came adherence to our cause. This 
ignorance was not confined to any one class of 
society. One man, an Irishman, thought the 
petition must be all right because it had to do 
with the "Reformation." A number of others 
referred to us as that "Refurdum" League. 

Our State Organizer, J. W. Wells, who trav- 
eled much through the central part of the 
State, reported much ignorance regarding 
Direct Legislation, even among editors ana 
professional men. 

Hostility to our cause was manifested 
mainly by some of the city press by their 
failure to print any of our literature or take 
notice of the movement, I recall only two or 
three cases where the press openly opposed us 
before the election . 

Lack of funds was, as in all movements of 
this nature, our most serious obstacle. Our 
expenses were almost wholly for printing, 
postage and expressage, and these mounted 
up to nearly $2,000, not all of which has yet 
been paid. Several times contemplated circu- 
lars had to be abandoned from lack of funds, 
and many packages of mail matter remained 
for a week or more on several occasions at 
headquarters waiting for money to buy the 
required postage. Trust corporations and mil- 
lionaires did not contribute to our treasury. 
Our funds came from the common people, 
many of whom gave liberally of their penury. 

Many members of our League, not only in 
Chicago, but throughout the State, took an 
active part during tne campaign in 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 

on behalf of our movement. We had speakers 
from other States, whose services were very 
helpful and much appreciated. Among them 
were: Hon. J. J. Lentz, of Ohio; Eltweed 
Pomeroy, of New Jersey, and Q. H. Shibley, 
of Washington, D. C. 

Of home talent were U. S. Senator W. E. 
Mason, Mrs. Fannie M. Worthington, Miss 
Jane Addams, Miss Margaret A. Haley, Judge 
E. F. Dunne. Clarence F. Harrow, Captain W. 
P. Black. Judge Wm. Prentiss, Rev. R. A. 
White, Judge W. H. Barnum, Raymond 
Robin, A. A. Worsley, J. A. O'Donnell and 
Colonel S. B. Boynton. 

THE NEWSPAPERS 

of the State gave us invaluable aid in our 
propaganda work. Several journals published 
our three propositions in full and urged their 
readers to sign the petition. Other journals, 
including political, religious, agricultural and 
temperance, admitted to their columns nearly 
everything we sent them for publication, and 
juet before election a large number of papers 
advised their readers to vote "ye*" to the 
propositions on the "Little Ballot, 11 as it was 
familiarly called by reason of its size as com- 
pared with the can Mates' ballot. 

In the spring campaign Mr. Briggs, an artist 
on the staff of Heist's Chicago American, 
produced a number of very striking cartoons 
regarding the "Little Ballot," which he rep- 
resented as a little boy running at breakneck 



speed and saving, "vote for me to-day and pat 
an end to Doodling. ' ' 




Many hundreds of thousands of these car- 
toons in various shapes were used by us with 
excellent results both in the spring and fall 
campaigns. 

THE TOTAL VOTE 

in Illinois was as follows: 

For State Referendum 428.982 

Against State Referendum 87,655 

Majority (5 to 1 in favor) 841,277 

For Local Referendum 890,973 

Against Local Referendum 88,377 

Majority (5 to 1 in favor) 807,595 

For popular election of U. 8. Senators. 451,819 
Against popular election of U. S. Sena- 
tors 76,975 

Majority (6 to 1 in favor) 874,844 

The vote of Cook county, including Chicago, 
was as follows: 

For State Referendum 170,616 

Against State Referendum 27,244 

Maj ority (7 to 1 in favor). 143,872 

For Local Referendum 164,529 

Against Local Referendum 25,960 

Majority (7 to 1 in favor) 188,569 

For popular election of Senators 172,211 

Against popular election of Senators. . . 25,930 

Majority (7 to 1 in favor) 146,281 

In Chicago the Referendum propositions 
carried two wards, Eighteenth and Thirty- 
fifth, by a majority of about 10 to 1, and the 
proposition for popular election of Senators 
carried by the same majority in the Thirty- 
first Ward. 

The vote on the three bond propositions sub- 
mitted in Chicago and Cook county shows ap- 
proval as follows) 
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For county bonds 144,272 

Against county bonds 43,018 

Majority (8 to 1 in favor) 101,259 

For Lincoln Park bonds 18,766 

Against Lincoln Park bonds.. 5,588 

Majority (2 to 1 in favor) 8,282 

For South Park bonds 58,288 

Against South Park bonds 15,529 

Majority (4 to 1 in favor) 87,759 

The vote in Illinois, outside of Cook county, 
wss as follows: 

For State Referendum 247,855 

Against State Referendum 59,608 

Majority (4 to 1 in fovor). 187,747 

For Local Referendum 222,811 

Against Local Referendum 56,297 

Majority (4 to.l in favor) 166,514 

For popular election of Senators 275,778 

Against popular election of Senators. . . 51,689 

Majority (5 to 1 in favor) 224,189 

But great as was the favor shown these 
propositions in Chicago, they received hand- 
somer treatment in several of the counties of 
the State. The banner Referendum county 
was Boone, one of our northern tier of coun- 
ties, where the majority wss 18 to 1 for the 
Referendum propositions and about 16 to 1 for 
popular election of Senators. Winnebago 
county, of which Rockford is the capital, and * 
lies next west of Boone county, came second, 
with a majority vote of about 12 to 1 in favor 
of all three propositions. 

Most of the northern counties, where most 
campaigning for the propositions was done, 
rolled up majorities equal to and generally 
ahead of those in Chicago. 

Most of these counties went overwhelmingly 
Republican as to candidates, so that it shows 
that partisanship was no factor in the results 
obtained. 

"We intend next spring to have a Referen- 
dum campaign in Chicago on the three fol- 
lowing propositions: 

1. The immediate ownership and operation 
of the street railway system of Chicago by the 
people. 2. Direct election of the members of 
the school board by the people. 8. The open- 
ing of the school buildings to the public for 
the discussion of economic, social and taxation 
questions. 



IT SHOULD BE THE LAW. 



By Maurice F. Doty, M. D., Treasurer 
Referendum League of Illinois. 

On November 4, 1902, by means of the little 
ballot, the supreme authority of the State of 
Illinois gave positive instructions to the next 
Legislature to enact statutes whereby the 
will of the people in political subdivisions 
could be obtained, and whereby a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for obtaining the 
will of the people throughout the entire 



State should be submitted for adoption or 
rejection (stipulating in both cases that the 
will of the people should govern and be final), 
and whereby legal steps would be taken to 
secure . popular election of United States 
Senators. The two Referendum propositions 
on the little ballot provide for the applica- 
tion of Section 20th of the Bill of Rights in 
our State Constitution, which is: "A frequent 
recurrence to the fundamental principles of 
civil government is absolutely necessary to 
preserve the blessings of liberty." The 
sovereignty of the people is, without doubt, 
the fundamental principle of our civil gov- 
ernment. The Declaration of Independence 
states that "all governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, " i. e., the governed are always su- 
perior to their government; therefore, the 
expressed will of the people of to-day is sov- 
ereign, and should supercede any conflicting 
portions of the Constitution or Laws. Sec- 
tion 20, of the Bill of Rights, was evidently 
designed to preserve the sovereignty of the 
people. As the Initiative and Referendum 
are absolutely necessary for its application, 
they are already constitutional, according to 
the principle of constitutional law, that 
" whatever is necessary to render effective 
any provision of a Constitution must be 
deemed implied and intended in the pro- 
vision itself." It is for past Legislatures 
to explain why laws have not' already been 
enacted that would render Section 20 opera- 
tive. The refusal of our next Legislature to 
obey the little ballot or expressed will of the 
people, should be sufficient to place the rec- 
reant members in the penitentiary. The 
little ballot is the latest edict from the reign- 
ing' sovereign, and therefore should super- 
cede any and all conflicting portions of the 
Constitution. It should be obeyed by the 
Legislature, interpreted by the courts, and 
enforced by the Executive as faithfully as 
any other edict of the people or part of the 
Constitution. Neglect to obey should be 
cause for impeachment. The people of to- 
day, by a majority of about 300,000 (1-16 of 
the population) have ordained and estab- 
lished this little ballot by identically the 
same authority that the people of 1870, by a 
majority of 98,784 (1-25 of the population) 
ordained and established our present Consti- 
tution. That authority is the Declaration of 
Independence. If the Supreme Court and 
Legislature have no right to nullify or dis- 
obey the Constitution, which is the expressed 
will of 134,227 voters of 1870 (1-19 of the 
population), they certainly have no authority 
to nullify or disobey the little ballot, which is 
the expressed will of about 420,000 voters of 
1902 (1-11 of the population). 

To claim that the voters of to-day can 
assert their sovereignty only as allowed or 
stipulated in the Constitution, is practically 
making" sovereigns of the last generation and 
subjects of the present generation. It is as- 
serting that one generation may rightfully 
and legally jeopardize a later generation's 
sovereignty. The Constitution should not be 
considered as instructions from sovereign to 
sovereign, but as from sovereign to subjects. 
As citizens we are subject to the Constitu- 
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tion; but as sovereign we are not and cannot 
be subject to any Constitution. The latest 
expressed will of the people should be the 
supreme law, no matter how ascertained. If 
the stipulated Constitutional way for the 
people to assume their sovereign power be 
rendered useless by successive cliques of 
Judas Iscariots, shall said Judas Iscariots be 
the sovereign power until representatives 
choose to represent the people ? 

Had the people of 1870 wilfully or acci- 
dentally omitted any provision for amending 
the Constitution, no court would hold that it 
could never be amended. Those voters have 
stipulated a procedure which compels our 
sovereign power to await the pleasure of our 
representatives. If, so far as the people are 
concerned, that particular procedure be 
proven by the next Legislature to be worse 
than none, the Supreme Court should follow 
the principle of Constitutional law that "in 
plain cases (of mistake), or cases of necessity, 
effective provisions of the Constitution may 
be construed as directory, instead of man- 
datory, 1 ' and consider the little ballot an 
amendment to the Constitution, making 
Section 20, of the Bill of Rights, effective. 
The little ballot is sovereign public opinion, 
not subject public opinion. 

The Initiative and Referendum are as neces- 
sary to a people as the safety valve is to an 
engine; and the King, Court, Legislature or 
Executive that nullifies, thwarts or disobeys 
the expressed will of the people is as reck- 
less as the man who ties down a safety valve. 
Brazen insubordination and usurpation of 
the sovereign power by public officials caused 
damage, disease, death and disaster in 1776 
and 1861, and history will probably repeat 
itself whenever representatives (?) "repeat 
themselves. " 

The never ceasing" struggle between de- 
mocracy and plutocracy for the sovereign 
Sower is fast approaching another "show 
own." The Referendum League's little 
ballot compels the next Legislature r and, 
perhaps, the Supreme Court to either obey 
or defy the expressed will of the people. De- 
fiance should be punished. If the people's 
paid representatives do not go to Springfield 
to enact the people's will into law, what do 
they go there for ? If they use the authority 
to represent us for any other purpose than to 
represent us, why should they not be pun- 
ished ? The soldier who betrays an army is 
innocent in comparison to the representative 
who betrays his constituents. The punish- 
ment should fit the crime. 

The living voters of Illinois are the sover- 
eign power of Illinois. They should main- 
tain that power peaceably if they can; but 
they should maintain it. 



STATE NOTES. 

From the Lewiston (Maine) 
NEW Journal, of September 20, 1902: 
HAMPSHIRE "The Republicans in New 
Hampshire are fighting the 
battle of local option in the legislative districts 
mixed with the battle for Referendum. The 
Prohibitionists want a Referendum, such as 
the Lewiston Journal insistson in Maine, while 



the license men want local option. In other 
words, the license men even in the brewery- 
ridden State of New Hampshire, are afraid of 
the people and want to win by dividing the 
friends of the outlawry of the nuisance. Thus, 
the Republican license men and the Demo- 
cratic license men will federate for Legisla- 
ture while the union of Democrats and of 
Republicans for the Referendum is less likely 
to figure. The result may be one or the other; 
but we beg to call the attention of Maine Re- 
publicans and of the Legislature-elect to the 
fact that the friends of enforcement and of Pro- 
hibition in Vermont and in New Hampshire 
are pronounced for resubmission, while the 
license people are afraid to trust the people. 
********* 

Direct Legislation has been 

MASSA- prominent in the Massachusetts 
CHUSETTS campaign. Charles 8. Hamlin 
and Colonel William A. Gaston 
were early announced as candidates for the 
Democratic nomination. Mr. Hamlin built his 
platform with a good Referendum plank and 
ably defended it. Colonel Gaston, as presi- 
dent of the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany, counsel for the same, and chairman of 
the Executive Board, had fought a Referen- 
dum which the Boston people demanded, and 
for lack of which Governor Crane's celebrated 
veto was written. He was very early ques- 
tioned by the Public Franchise League as to 
his position on the Referendum and other 
matters. On replying that he favored the 
Referendum, etc., he was courteously thanked 
and inquired of, in substance, whether he 
.wished to state that he had changed his mind. 
To this he did not reply. What the Greenfield 
Recorder called the "preposterous" candidacy 
was pushed with all the means that great wealth 
and business ability could command. Josiah 
Quincy, who as the nominee the year before, 
in company with Mr. Hamlin, had taught the 
principles of Direct Legislation, now turned 
over to the service of Gaston his distinguished 
talents and his ancestral name. The Boston 
machine triumphed. A Referendum plank 
was, however, admitted. 

The Republican platform did not mention 
the Referendum, although it was mentioned 
last year. John L. Bates, now Governor, how- 
ever, approved the Referendum in his ad- 
dresses, using it as an argument against the 
Democratic nominee. In reply to the Public 
Franchise League, Mr. Bates said: "I am in 
favor of the Referendum in important meas- 
ures granting valuable rights to individuals 
or corporations, especially when such grants 
affect local interests." He added: "Recog- 
nizing the important services rendered to the 
public by your League in the past, and the 
right of all citizens or combinations of citi- 
zens to know the views in regard to great 
public questions of those who are candidates 
for office, I am pleased to answer your com- 
munication. " 

The League arranged the records of the two 
candidates in parallel columns, and these ap- 
peared in some newspapers in about every 
city. 

George Fred Williams issued a statement 
dated November 4th, election night It ap- 
pears in the Springfield Sunday Republican of 
November 9th, and in many other papers. The 
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statement is characteristic — beautiful in ite 
truthfulness. It announces Mr. Williams' 
return to active work in politics, in accord- 
ance with his promise made to the State con- 
vention of 1901, that he would return if Dem- 
ocratic principles should ever seem to him to 
be endangered. Of the three cardinal principles 
of Democracy, he names Direct Legislation 
first. He invites immediate correspondence 
and co-operation from those who desire to act 
with an organization which will attempt to 
reverse in the canvasses next year the decision 
of the last State convention. 

At least four State societies are now working 

for Direct Legislation. 

* **#♦#♦#♦ 

Hon. Lucius F. C. Garvin, a 
BHODE sketch of whom as a Direct Legis- 
ISLAMD tion worker, appeared in the Sep- 
tember Record, was elected Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island in November, and he 
writes that the prospects are good for the pas- 
sage of a Direct Legislation amendment there 
this coming winter. He has been one of its 
moat ardent advocates in the past, and it is 
certain that now all the powerful influence of 
the Governor's office will be used to carry it 

through. 

♦ ******** 

(From the Outlook of November 29, 190&) 

Both branches of the Vermont 
VERMONT Legislature last week passed a bill 
submitting to the voters of the 
State a system of local option and high license 
as a substitute for prohibition. The Referen- 
dum upon the bill just adopted is to take place 
the first Tuesday in January, and the result is 
in doubt At the last State election the strong 
majority given to the local option and high 
license candidates represented all manner of 
critics of the system now in force. That a 
majority agreed in condemning one system 
does not necessarily imply that a similar ma- 
jority will agree in supporting the alternative 
measure now proposed. 
********* 

BY RAYMOND INGERSOLL, OP BROOKLYN. 

During the summer Professor 
NEW John R. Commons and myself 

YORK made a study of the New York 
State Constitution and of the 
rules of the Legislature, and concluded that 
the only effective means of securing Direct 
Legislation in State matters is a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

We accordingly drew up such an amend- 
ment, got it endorsed by the Radical Democ- 
racy, a Brooklyn organization for political 
and propaganda work. This body sent a 
committee to the State Work in grm en's Fed- 
eration, which met at Auburn in September. 
Our amendment was read, explained and 
several resolutions favoring the general 
principle adopted, printed and widely circu- 
lated among the unions. Then two of the 
members of our club, who were also delegates 
to the Federation Convention, M. J. Flaherty 
and Alfred Boulton, both well known trade 
unionists, got the permission to use the State 
Federation's name in sending out literature 
and pledges. They sent out to every central 
body in the State the following letter, with 
a supply of literature and pledges; 



Inion, ) 
*,N.Y., £ 
16th, 1902. ) 



"Central Labor Union, 
Borough op Brooklyn, 

October 16th, 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I send you a supply of resolutions and 
pledges, which you are requested to bring 
to the immediate attention of your central 
body and see that the plan there outlined is 
carried out. The Workingmen's Federation 
of the State of New York unanimously passed 
these resolutions, but a lack of funds pre- 
vents the expenditure of money enough to 
secure the pledges directly. If the local 
central bodies will take hold of this work it 
can be done more effectively. 

This is one of the measures that the Amer- 
ican Federation has indorsed and is making 
a vigorous effort to secure its enactment into 
law. It appeals alike to men of all parties, 
and you should see that both candidates are 
pledged, if possible. We want the prevail- 
ing rate of wages and a chance to legislate 
directly, and do not care by whom the law is 
passed. No measure of greater importance 
was ever submitted to New York's organized 
workers, and this matter should be vigor- 
ously pushed. 

When pledges are secured, file them care- 
fully and keep them; also notify the under- 
signed which candidates that are elected have 
pledged themselves, so we may have a record 
to work from in securing the passage of the 
bill at the next session of the Legislature. 

Trusting that you will heartily co-operate 
with us, yours fraternally, 

M. J. Flaherty. 
A. J. Boulton." 

The pledge for candidates reads: 

" I declare myself heartily in favor of se- 
curing an amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion providing for majority rule through the 
Initiative and Referendum as to statute 
law, as well as the Initiative for constitutional 
law. I believe that the percentage of voters 
necessary to invoke the Referendum on any 
statute should not exceed five per cent, of 
the number who voted at the preceding gen- 
eral election for Governor, and that the per- 
centage of voters required to propose a stat- 
ute on constitutional amendment through 
the Initiative should not exceed eight per 
cent, of the whole number who voted for 
Governor at the last general election; and I 
believe further that such amendment should 
provide that the people shall have at least 
ninety days in which to invoke the Referen- 
dum upon all statutes, except ordinary ap- 
propriation acts and such laws as may be 
necessary for the immediate preservation of 
the public health, peace or safety." 

This pledge was largely signed, and it now 
looks as if we stood a fair chance for the pas- 
sage of an amendment during the coming 
session of the Legislature. 
* ******** 

Mr. John*S. Weller, of Pitts- 
PENNSYL- burg, when writing for copies of 
VAN I A Constitutional amendments, says: 
"All of the fifteen Republican 
candidates for the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
from Allegheny county have pledged their 
support for a Referendum Amendment to our 
Constitution. We are preparing circulars for 
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distribution in the county. The Ballot Reform 
party has endorsed the Referendum as well as 
the Republican candidates." 

Ex-Senator William Flinn has written a 
public letter, in which he says: 

"My observation as a member of the Senate 
of Pennsylvania during the past 12 years has 
convinced me of the absolute necessity of the 
Initiative and Referendum in this State to en- 
able the people to protect themselves against 
the greed of the criminal rich, who corrupt the 
Legislature in order to procure legislation 
profitable to themselves. 

"If we remove the final power to enact laws 
from the Legislature and Council manic bodies, 
agents of the criminal rich will be unable to 
ply their profession with profit, and the honest 
man will not continually be tempted to be dis- 
honest" 
********* 

BY E. W. ELWOOD, CLEVELAND. 

Direct Legislation cut no figure 
OHIO directly in the late Ohio cam- 

paign, and but little indirectly. 
The Union Reform party, which advocated 
Direct Legislation exclusively, had no ticket 
in the field. 

During the recent extra session of the 
Legislature for the enactment of a new mu- 
nicipal code, several clauses were presented 
which called for a Referendum vote. Some 
of these were originated, it is said, by Mayor 
Tom L. Johnson; they all had his hearty sup- 
port, consequently they were turned down by 
the Republicans by a strict party vote. This 
action caused some independent Republi- 
cans, and also some Prohibitionists, to vote 
the Democratic State ticket, headed by Rev. 
Herbert Bigelow, who is a well known Direct 
Legislationist. 

The outlook for the future is hard to define, 
but an effort will be made soon to organize 
an Educational League in this city on non- 
partisan lines, which may lead to similar 
action in other parts of the State. 

▲ LOCAL LEAGUE, BY JOHN E. EMMONS, 
SALTAIR, O. 

A county Direct Legislation League was 
organized in Clermont county, O., Septem- 
ber 27. W. P. Porter, Mt. Repose, was 
elected president of the League, and John 
E. Emmons, Saltair, secretary and treasurer. 
Other members of a committee were elected 
as follows: B. P. Wait, Bay wood; G. E. Con- 
rard, Mt. Repose; J. H. Sims, Bethel. 

Literature on the subject of Direct Legis- 
lation is being furnished to all who will read 
and consider it, and all candidates are being 

Siiestioned as to their position on the ques- 
on of Direct Legislation. 

The League is Increasing rapidly in mem- 
ber8hip, and many signatures to the follow- 
ing pledge are being secured: 

"We, the undersigned voters of America, 
hereby pledge our sacred word and honor to 
vote for such candidates only as pledge their 
active support to majority rule through the 
Referendum (people's veto) and the Initia- 
tive." 

An effort will be made immediately after 
the election to organize a State League. 



Our Missouri friends have always 
MISSOURI been modest about telling of their 
work, and the articles that were 
promised have not appeared up to December 
1st, when the paper must go to press. But it is 
certain that large majorities of both houses 
of the Legislature just elected are pledged to 
vote for a Direct Legislation constitutional 
amendment Probably the next Record will 
contain an account of its passage. 



BT DR. PERSIFOR M. COOKE, OP DENVER. 

The prospects for the passage of an amend- 
ment this winter are a little un- 
C0L0RAD0. certain. For the last ten years 
the opposition to the Republican 
party has been carrying the State,buttnis year, 
rather unexpectedly to most, the Republicans 
have won. The Democrats nave promised the 
most for Direct Legislation, so far, without 
fulfillment, yet we felt that this year, if they 
won, that we were almost sure of at last 
attaining our long sought end. Owing to the 
holdover Senators being Democrats, they con- 
trol the Senate. The Republicans control the 
House, and threaten to throw out 15 members 
from Arapahoe county, on the ground of fraud 
in the election in Denver. Now, as all of these 
are pledged to Direct Legislation, and only six 
of their possible successors are, we are nat- 
urally interested. 

There will probably be a prolonged legis- 
lative contest, and over the old bone, the 
election of a U. S. Senator, and I fear the 
Direct Legislation bill will, with other valuable 
measures, be far out of sight. However, we 
are going to keep it as plainly in view as 
possible. 

The 8tate Federation of Labor, at its annual 
meeting in June, directed its Legislative Com- 
mittee to push a Direct Legislation amendment 
this winter as the most important measure in 
the interests of organized labor, and declared 
that candidates who would not pledge them- 
selves to support such a bill as unfair. 

On the strength of this, the President's 
office sent out to all Unions circulars remind- 
ing them of the position taken, and requesting 
them to see the candidates in their districts 
and secure their pledges. A few days later 
they sent out questions to the candidates them- 
selves, asking them to state their position. 
The Direct Legislation League of Colorado 
then sent the Address and Questions to Candi- 
. dates for the General Assembly, issued by the 
National Federation for Majority Rule, cor- 
rected to conditions in Colorado. Within the 
following week the Denver Trades and Labor 
Assembly sent out practically similar ques- 
tions; so that it was fully impressed on the 
candidates that there is a demand for Direct 
Legislation. The replies to all these were pub- 
lished in one list in the labor and daily papers 
the week before election. 

As to results, if the Democratic Arapahoe 
county delegation keep the seats it is prima 
facie entitled to, we have 40 pledged out of 65 
in the House, and we feel sure that we can get 
the other four votes needed from the un- 
pegged. In the Senate we have 10 out of the 
17 elected pledged, and 17 holdover Senators 
are Democrats pledged by their platform to 
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rapport it So that, on its merits, we feel sure 
of the necessary 24 votes. 
********* 

The North Dakota Referendum 
NOBTH League, with Mrs. Catherine 
DAKOTA V. King, of Manoken, as secre- 
tary, was organized in September 
last. Mrs. King writes : 

"Numerous friends of the cause, represent- 
ing the five political parties on the last 
official ballot, are working to secure long 
lists of members, with whose demands we 

Sropose to back our bill this winter. Candi- 
ates for the Legislature, in the dominant 
party, in each of the forty districts, have 
been questioned, and all replies so far re- 
ceived are satisfactory. 

"A large amount of literature from the 
National Federation, for Majority Rule, has 
been distributed where it is likely to be 
read. 

"Every indication goes to prove that prog- 
ress is being made. ' ' 
********* 

The Governor of Montana, Hon. 
MONTANA J. K. Toole, has written for Direct 
Legislation constitutional amend- 
ment and municipal laws, and says the pros- 
pect of their passage are good. 



THE WORK OF THE FEDERATION 
FOR MAJORITY RULE. 

Extracted from their " Brief Review " published 
in November, 1903. 

The activity of this organization has been mani- 
fold and wide-spread. Lack of space prevents 
anything but a brief summary. Also a large share 
of its activity cannot be recorded by direct 
results. It is like fertilizers which hasten and 
make large the crop, but only by sinking into the 
ground and being unseen. It has largely worked 
through organized labor, and on page 10 of their 
brief review, Mr. Shibley says : 

" The annual conventions of Organized Labor in 
the following States adopted resolutions declaring 
for the Referendum and the Initiative : Missouri, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, 
Colorado, California and Montana. Similar action 
has probably been taken in other states, without 
coming to our notice. " 

The work done in Montana will illustrate that 
n other states. 

"In Montana the State Federation of Labor 
declared strongly for the Referendum and Initia- 
tive, and the impartial questioning of all the legis- 
lative candidates. The circular letter to the 
Unions was very valuable. 1 ' 

Among the statements in the letter are the fol- 
lowing: 

To secure the submission of this amendment to 
the voters, earnest work by every union in the 
State is necessary. Your union must do its part. 

We want two committees appointed from your 
union — and they must get to work at once. One 
committee, of three or five, is to call upon the 
candidates, irrespective of party, and ask them to 
sign the pledge whioh they nave sent them. It is 
not expected that the committee will promise votes 
to these candidates; it is better that they should 
not. But assure them that the unions will fight 
them if they are not willing to go on record in 
favor of Majority Rule. Let them understand 
plainly that we are in earnest, and that we hold 
the balance of power. 

The second committee may be of any number— 
the larger the better, so long as the members all 



do their work. Each member is to be provided 
with a sheet of legal cap paper, on the top of 
which is to be written or printed the following 
"Voter's Agreement. w 

" We, the undersigned voters of. county. 

Montana, hereby pledge our sacred word ana 
honor to vote for such legislative candidates only 
as publicly pledge their active support to Majority 
Rule by means of the Optional Referendum and 
the Initiative." 

Secure all signatures possible to this agreement, 
not only in the ranks of organized labor, but out- 
side. This is the lever by which we shall accom- 
plish our end. United and unflagging effort will 
accomplish our end, and then all else will be easy, 
and the credit will go, not to any one political 
party, but to organized labor of Montana. 

This is a magnificent program, as the results 
show. A letter from Secretary Oscar M. Parte- 
low, dated November 4, says : 

Butte, Montana, Nov. 4, 1008. 
Dear Sir and Brother : 

Owing to the unsavory condition of politics in 
this State, many candidates on the regular tickets 
in the various counties resigned, thus the answers 
were not as complete as they otherwise might 
have been, nor was the work done as systematic 
as it should have been ; however, every •* Socialist 
Party " candidate for the Legislature answered — 
some Thirty seven; Twenty-three "Labor 
Party " candidates answered, Twenty-one "Re- 
publicans " pledged themselves, and Forty- one 
"Democrats," a total of One Hundred and 
Twenty-two. 

As, however, the Senate in this State is one-half 
hold-over, twelve being elected each election, and 
as but six senatorial candidates answered, and the 
8enate defeated the measure .last session of the 
legislature (the House having passed it), you can 
readily see wherein the difficulty lies. 

The Board, at my solicitation, have decided to 
petition both the Governor and Legislature on the 
question of the Initiative and Referendum ; the 
Governor to recommend it in his message, and the 
Legislature to pass the same, and i feel confi- 
dent THAT I CAN SECURE OVER FORTY PER CENT. 

of the voters of Montana in that way. Con- 
ditions in this State are so rotten that, even among 
the Union men of the State who are seeking a pure 
principle for which to fight, but ignorantly pass by 
the same without knowing it, because of the fac- 
tional strife that exists among all parties, the 
Socialists alone excepted. These conditions make 
t difficult to unite the mass of the people upon one 
particular purpose. We are doing the best we 
can, however ; not what we ought to do, but the 
best we can do, and by hammering away little by 
little, this way and that, think we can yet reach 
the goal. 

Very truly yours, 

Oscar M. Partelow, 

Secretary. 
M. a T. and L. 6. 

Work similar to this was done in many states. 
This Federation proposes to call a conference, and 
has issued an invitation signed by numerous Refer- 
endum Leagues. The date is not yet fixed. 

But news of its best work is contained in a letter 
from Mr. Shibley right after his return from the 
New Orleans Annual Meeting of the American 
Federation of Labor which passed the following 
resolution. 



RESOLUTION OF THE A. F. OF L. 

Resolved. That the Twenty- second Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
reaffirms the demands of the Order for more polit- 
cal power in its members and in the people at 
large, and to this end demands a people's veto, the 
direct ballot to be called for by not to exceed 5 per 
cent of the voters ; and a direct initiative by not 
to exceed 8 per cent, of the voters ; and 
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Resolved. That the questioning of the legisla- 
tive candidates as practiced by the State branches 
of the American Federation of Labor with great 
success in Massachusetts, Missouri, Illinois and 
California, is herewith recommended ; and 

Resolved. That in order to unify the action for 
the securing of a people's veto and direct initiative 
in national affairs, the legislative or specially ap- 
pointed committees, of .the several bodies in the 
American Federation of Labor, including the cen- 
tral and local unions, shall constitute committees 
to co-operate with the American Federation of 
Labor Executive Council for securing and using 
the direct initiative and the people's veto. 

Much printed matter is issued by this Majority 
Rule organization and it is said they have spent 
over $15,000 in the last year on the campaign. 
Those interested are urged to write to 3b Buss 
Building, Washington. D. C, for literature. 



THE CANADIAN REFERENDUM LEAGUE. 

In November, 1898, an enthusiastic Direct 
Legislation Convention was held in Toronto, 
and the Direct Legislation League of Canada 
was formed, but it did not work, and has died 
of inanition. In last October, at Simcoe, 
county town of Norfolk County, Ontario, the 
Canadian Referendum League was started 
among an entirely different set of people from 
those starting the first League. 

The originator and president is Mr. J. F. 
Thorn peoD, B. A., History Master in the Simcoe 
High School. The platform of the Canadian 
Referendum League has three distinct planks, 
as follows: 

1. Direct L egis la tion and Proportional Rep- 
resentation. 

2. Nationalization of all Public Franchises. 
| L 8. Nationalization of Mines. 

The platform has not been officially and 
finally settled, but the foregoing is the shape it 
will probably take. There is a proposal to add 
"Equalization of Taxation," also; but this 
plank will probably be abandoned as involving 
such vexed and comparatively intricate ques- 
tions as direct and indirect taxation, single 
tax, customs, tariffs, &c., &c. 

The League has adopted the simple name, 
"Canadian Referendum League," in recogni- 
tion of the tact that Direct Legislation is the 
first thing to be got. It has branches at Sim- 
coe and Toronto, and other branches are being 
org 



Mr. Thompson, its President, wrote in Octo- 
ber concerning it : 

"The objects of our infant society are to se- 
cure the nationalization of all public fran- 
chises, to be operated for use, and not for 
profit; also, the nationalization of all mines 
and the equalization of taxation; but believing 
that none of these things can be secured — at 
least advantageously — without the principle 
of Direct Legislation and the Initiative being 
incorporated in our Constitution, we have 
made this the first and most important 
plank in our platform, as the necessary 
antecedent of the others. We aim at 
establishing branches in all parts of the 
country, so as to intelligently organize the 
more independent element of the electorate 
into an effective voting strength, with its en- 
ergies focussed on the ballot-box. These aims 
may seem very ambitious, but most things 
have small beginnings." 



And, under date of November 7, he writes : 

"Last Friday the Simcoe Branch of the C. 
R. L. held its regular meeting with an attend- 
ance of between forty and fifty. The meeting 
was a very successful one, much interest being 
manifested in the economic questions dis- 
cussed. 

To-night (Thursday) an organization meeting 
will be held in Courtland, about sixteen miles 
west of Simcoe, where there is every prospect 
of a large membership. I think that the 
League is certain to grow and prosper in this 
district." 

Allied to this work is the work done by the 
Toronto Trade Unionists. This was outlined 
by Mr. James Simpson, Secretary of the Civic 
Committee of the District Labor Council, in 
his speech introducing it: 

"Suppose the Trades Council secures the co- 
operation of other reform organizations, and 
approaches every candidate in the field with a 
proposition like this: 

" 'Will you agree, if you are elected, to sub- 
mit to popular vote any measures, not urgently 
required by the public health or safety, which 
2 ,000 electors petition to have left to them, and 
abide by their decision ? ' 

"We would take each candidate's promise 
in writing that he would observe this as a rule 
of procedure. After the second reading of a 
by-law thirty days would have to elapse 
before putting it through its third reading, 
so that the people may petition to have it left 
to them. A measure might be introduced at 
any time for the people's decision by merely 
setting 2,000 of the electors to petition 
For it. If we succeed in securing promises 
from a majority of the Aldermen elected, the 
Council would be bound by their promise to 
ratify the people's decision. 1 ' 

This plan was unanimously adopted and has 
been quite successfully carried out. 

Also the following resolution, adopted at the 
Ontario Prohibition Convention last summer, 
shows how the people of Canada are being 
familiarized with Direct Legislation: 

"That while we regard the so-called Refer- 
endum an evasion of the pledges of the On- 
tario Government, a measure containing condi- 
tions unfair to the friends of sobriety, and 
calculated to protect and promote the interests 
of those engaged in the liquor traffic, we 
believe it expedient to use the opportunity for 
prosecuting a campaign of education, and to 
poll the largest number of votes for Prohibi- 
tion." 



DIRECT LEGISLATION BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY. 
Compiled by Eltweed Pomeroy and 
Revised by Mrs. Perry Marshall. 

Note.— This bibliography is arranged al- 
phabetically by authors. It aims to give the 
name of the author, title of book, pages, 
publisher, price, and year published, and a 
brief summary of what may be found in each. 
It has seemed wise to include in this list sev- 
eral books which have only a chapter or two 
devoted to D. L., and others devoted to Swiss 
or other history as showing the workings of 
D. L. 

This was first attempted in the Record for 
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June, 1808, and has now been brought down 
to date by Mrs. Marshall. Any one noticing 
an omission or error will put the compiler 
under great obligations by informing him of 
it. Also the number of magazine articles on 
D. L. has greatly increased, particularly in 
the last year; doubtless many of these have 
been overlooked, and the field is so large 
that one person cannot keep track of them. 
The compiler will be grateful for copies of 
magazines containing articles on D. L., either 
those published in the future or those pub- 
lished in the past. The information will 
be used in the revision of this bibliography. 

DIRECT LEGISLATION BOOKS. 

Sib Francis Ottiwell Adams and C. D. 
Cunningham. The Swiss Confederation, 
289 pages; published by Macmillan & Co.; 
price, $2.00; 1889. 

A sympathetic and philosophical review of 
Swiss history and conditions, with Chapter 
6 specially devoted to the Referendum. 

Henry E. Allen. In Hell and the Way 
Out; 60 pages; published by C. H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago; price. 10 cents; 1896. 

A sensational title for a strong pamphlet. 
It contains many well-chosen clippings from 
contemporary writings, a scathing indict- 
ment of present conditions, and an array of 
arguments for D. L. 

K. L. Armstrong. The Little States- 
man; 224 pages; published by the Schulte 
Publishing Co., Chicago; price, 50 cents; 
1895. 

This book covers many fields of reform; its 
one chapter devoted to Direct Legislation is 
concise and fine. 

W. D. P. Bliss. Encyclopaedia of Social 
Reform, 1,439 pages, published by Funk & 
Wagnels Co., N. Y.; price, $7.50 cloth; $14.00 
full morocco. 

There are very good articles in this ency- 
clopaedia on Direct Legislation and on the 
initiative and referendum. Bearing indi- 
rectly on it is an article on Switzerland, De- 
mocracy, etc., etc. The book is the best of 
its kind. 

Charles Borgeaud. The Adoption and 
Amendment of Constitutions; 347 pages, pub- 
lished by McMillan & Co., New York; price, 
$2.00. 

A most admirable history of the growth of 
the democratic spirit in constitution making. 
The whole book indirectly bears on Direct 
Legislation, and the part on Switzerland 
bears very directly. A valuable book for the 
student of Direct Legislation. 

Charles Borgeaud. Rise of Modern De- 
mocracy; 168 pages; published by Swan, Son- 
nenschein & Co., London; Charles Scribners' 
Sons, New York; price, $1.00; 1894. 

A careful history of the democratic move- 
ment in the English revolution of the seven- 
teenth century and in the colonies of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
where the town meeting started. 

Wm. P. Brewster. Our Representative 
System; 41 pages; Twentieth Century Press; 
price, 20 cents; 1895. 



An admirable diagnosis of the evils of the 
representative system, but no adequate rem- 
edy is provided. 

James Bryce. The American Common- 
wealth; 2 volumes; 1,624 pages; published by 
the McMillan Co.; price, $4.00; 1894. 

Chapter 39, page 463, of volume 1, entitled 
Direct Legislation by the People, is an ad- 
mirable statement of what has and is being 
done here for Direct Legislation, and in 
various other places are references to it, but 
this one chapter is worth reading. McMil- 
lan & Co. now only publish this book in one 
volume, abridged, at $1.75. A short chapter 
is on Direct Legislation. 

Julia M. Colton. Annals of Switzer- 
land, 301 pages; published by A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York; 1897; $1.25. 

A pleasing history of Switzerland. 

Professor John R. Commons. Propor- 
tional Representation; 298 pages; published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York; 
price, $1.75; 1896. 

This book is devoted to a kindred subject. 
It is a scholarly and strong indictment of the 
representative system and an advocate of 
proportional representation as a remedy. 
On pages 186 to 194 it deals with Direct Leg- 
islation; but since writing this book the 
author has become much more strong in his 
advocacy of Direct Legislation. 

Professor John R. Commons. Repre- 
sentative Democracy; paper, $1.00; 100 pages; 
published by the Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 35 Lafayette place, New York; 1901. 

Articles written for magazines at various 
times, nearly all mentioning Direet Legisla- 
tion, the third chapter being entirely devoted 
to it. The book is written in the style of the 
scientific reasoner, convincing by a clear 
statement of fact. 

Professor John R. Commons. The 
Proceedings of the Indianapolis Conference 
for Good City Government; published by the 
National Municipal League; Philadelphia; 
price, $1.00; 1898. 

This is only valuable for a novel and tren- 
chant argument for Direct Legislation by 
Professor Commons in the course of a debate. 

Nathan Cree. Direct Legislation by 
the People; 194 pages; published by A. C 
McClurg & Co., Chicago; price, 75 cents; 
1892. Out of print but inserted here because 
in many libraries. 

Written by a lawyer and with a lawyer's 
analysis, carefulness and profundity of argu- 
ment. Strongly recommended for conserva- 
tive people. 

Alfred Cridge. Proportional Repre- 
sentation, Including its Relations to the 
Initiative and Referendum; memorial edi- 
tion; price, 10 cents; soon to be published by 
James H. Barry, 429 Montgomery street, 
San Francisco. 

The words of the man who secured Direct 
Legislation in the San Francisco charter 
and worked for the cause till the last. 

Democratic Congressional Committee 
of 1902. The Referendum and the Initia- 
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tlve; 6 pages; reprinted by the National 
Federation for Majority Rule, Washington, 
D. C; price, 8 cents per dozen; 60 cents per 
hundred. 

W. H. Dawson. Social Switzerland, 
303 pages; published by Chapman & Hall, 
London; 1897. 

This book only touches incidentally on 
Direct Legislation, but it is the best account 
written of its effects in Switzerland. 

The Referendum in Switzerland, by Simon 
DePloige; translated by C. P. Trevelyan, 
M. A., and Lilian Town; published by the 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science; 1898. 

The most complete statement of the his- 
tory and evolution of the Swiss Referendum 
and Initiative that has appeared, but trans- 
lated and edited by people who are thor- 
oughly opposed to Direct Legislation, though 
they cannot argue the facts away. A valuable 
book when read understanding this. 

H. G. Ell, M. H. R. The Will of the 
People; 15 pages; published by Willis & 
Aiken, Cathedral square, Christ Church, 
New Zealand; 1902. 

The present status of Direct Legislation 
in New Zealand is shown by a member of the 
Parliament. 

Charles Ferguson. The Affirmative In- 
tellect; 204 pages; published by the Funk & 
Wagnals Co., New York; price, 90 cents; 
1901. 

Democracy is justified as one with the 
Christian religion, and certain to triumph. 
Direct Legislatisn is not yet discovered by 
the author. 

John Fiske. Civil Government in the 
United States; 360 pages; published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; price, $1; 
1890. 

This is a college or high school text book, 
and only incidentally touches on the Referen- 
dum, but nearly the whole of the first half 
of the book bears on the New England town- 
meeting, its history, growth and spread. 

Matthias N. Forney. Proportional Rep- 
resentation; 61 pages; published by E. W. 
Johnson, 2 East 42d street, New York; price, 
25 cents; 1901. 

A clear, compact statement of a method by 
which legislative bodies can be made to 
represent the whole people, instead of a 
dominant clique in a party. 

Frank L. Goodnow, A. M., LL.D. Poli- 
cies and Administration; a Study in Gov- 
ernment; 270 pages; published by the Mac- 
mill an Co., New York; price, $1.50; 1901. 

Prof. Goodnow shows that our government 
is through parties and bosses. He would 
further centralize administrative power, and 
extend the use of direct primaries and the 
referendum. 

Prof. Edwin A. Grosvenor. Contem- 
porary History; 173 pages; published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., Boston: 1899. 

. A brief outline of the most important 
events of the past 50 years. The brief story 



of Switzerland mentions approvingly the 
initiative and referendum. 

John Haggerty. For Democrats. How 
to Treat the Trusts and How to Win in 1904; 
published by the Abbey Press, New York; 
1901; cloth, 25 cents. 

A readable and timely book, showing the 
necessity of trust formations, and how Direct 
Legislation as the paramount issue would 
help the minority party. 

Thomas Hare, Esq. A Short Summary 
of the Election of Representatives; pub- 
lished by the Civil Service Co-operative So- 
ciety, Limited, 28 Haymarket, London, S.W.; 
price, 2d.; 1902. 

Sherlock Hare, Barrister-at-law, has re- 
vised his late father's work. 

Prop. Arthur Hildreth. Direct Legis- 
lation; 4 pages; published by the Referen- 
dum Union, New Salem, Mass; sample copies 
free, or 10 copies 10 cents. 

A concise argument by the son of Richard 
Hildreth. The tract advertises the Direot 
Legislation Record. 

Gustave LeBon. The Crowd; a Study of 
the Popular Mind; 219 pages; published by 
Macmillan & Co., New York; price, $1.50; 
1897. 

This is a scholarly work of a cultured aris- 
tocrat, and its whole tone is against Direct 
Legislation, though in many places an un- 
willing but honest testimony is drawn from 
him. It is a good book for believers in Direct 
Legislation to read, as it shows what democ- 
racy might degenerate into. 

W. E. H. Lecky. Democracy and Liberty; 
vols., 1,169 pages; published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., London; price, $5; 1896. 

In chapter 3, volume 1, from page 277 
through 294, is an admirable statement of 
the arguments for and against the Refer- 
endum from an English conservative stand- 
point; but Prof. Lecky is a critic of rather 
than a sympathizer with democracy. The 
whole two volumes are packed with facts. 

Gen. Herrman Lieb. The Referendum; 
178 pages; published by H. Lieb, Jr., & Co., 
Chicago; cloth, 75 cents; 1902. 

Traces backward to Teutonic institutions 
the spirit that has revived the struggle for 
the Referendum, and gives interesting chap- 
ters on the re-awakehing. 

A. Lawrence Lowell. Governments and 
Parties in Continental Europe; 2 vols., 832 
pages; published by Houghton, Mifflin &Co., 
Boston; price, $5; 1896. 

This is a scholarly work, well described by 
its title, by a student who is essentially anti- 
democratic in his feeling. Chapter 12, in 
volume 2, pages 238-300, is the strongest ad- 
verse criticism of the use of Direct Legisla- 
tion in Switzerland and argument against its 
adoption in the United States, but he is 
favorable to its adoption in municipalities. 

W. D. McCracken. The Rise of the 
Swiss Republic; 413 pages; published by Al- 
liance Publishing Company, New York; 
price, $3; 1892. 

A very interesting history of Switzerland 
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with, Id the last part, an account of the Ref- 
erendum and the Initiative. 

W. D. MoCracken, A. M. The Rise of 
the Swiss Republic; revised and enlarged; 423 
pages; published by Henry Holt & Co., New 
York; 1901. 

A fascinating story, revealing the very 
heart of Swiss history. Swiss institutions 
are compared with our own. 

Horace Micheli. The State Purchase of 
Railways in Switzerland, translated by 
John Cumiongs, Ph. D.; 70 pages; pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co., New York; 
1899; price, 50 cents. 

The best account of how the Swiss people, 
by 'means of Direct Legislation, took over 
the railways of Switzerland. 

S. E. Moffett. Suggestions on Govern- 
ment; 212 pages; published by the Twentieth 
Century Press; paper, 25 cts.; cloth, 75 cts.; 
first edition, 1894. 

This book by the former editor of the San 
Francisco Examiner, and a recent one of the 
New York Journal, is a clear, cogent argu- 
ment for and development of Direct Legisla- 
tion from a purely American and slightly 
idealistic standpoint. It is not denunciatory, 
but calm and candid in tone. It deals with 
principles and their application to American 
conditions. 

Ellis Paxon Obuholtzen, Ph. D. The 
Referendum in America; 225 pages; pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York; price, $2.00. 

Although the author is not democratic in 
his sympathies, this volume is a fair account 
of the growing disposition of the American 
people to settle important questions by sub- 
mitting them directly to the judgment of the 
whole body of voters. The Referendum is 
especially shown to be an American institu- 
tion. 

The first edition of this book, published in 
1893, by the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, has many more facts, and is a 
much more valuable book than the second 
edition. Though now a little out of date, 
from a legal standpoint, this first edition is 
the most valuable book written on Direct 
Legislation. 

Prop. Frank Parsons, C. E., Ph. D. 
The City for the People; over 700 pages; pub- 
lished by Dr. C. F. Taylor, 1520 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia; paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00; third edition; 1901; 7,000 copies sold 
of two first editions. 

Written in popular style by an author of 
vast legal learning and of international rep- 
utation; this is the most valuable, if not the 
only book published, dealing with the entire 
problem of municipal government. Direct 
Legislation occupies 131 pages. Public Own- 
ership, Home Rule for Cities, Civil Service. 
Proportional Representation, Preferential 
Voting, the Automatic Ballot, Best Means of 
Overcoming Corruption, Legislative Forms 
and Latest Notes, all appear as subjects of 
fascinating interest 

Prop. Frank Parsons. Direct Legisla- 
tion; 175 pages; published by Dr. C. F. Tay- 



lor, 1520 Chestnut street, Philadelphia; 
price, 25 cents; 1900. 

This is to aid those who would understand 
the meaning of Direct Legislation in the 
shortest possible tinfe, and to furnish abund- 
ant material for articles and addresses. A 
part is a condensation of previous writings, 
but much material will be found in no other 
works. 

Eltweed Pomeroy and Eighty Oth- 
ers. By the People. Arguments and Au- 
thorities for Direct Legislation; 116 pages; 
published by the Direct Legislation Record; 
paper, 25 cents. 

An armory full of the keenest weapons. 
The 80 people from whom citations are made 
are conservative business men, astute law- 
yers, successful statesmen, prominent edu- 
cators—men whose influence is far-reaching. 
These citations are gems which should be 
enshrined in the memory of every lover of 
liberty. 

Eltweed Pomeroy and Others. Senate 
Document No. 340; Fifty-fifth Congress, 2d 
session; 327 pages; free. 

An exhaustive argument for Direct Legis- 
lation furnished by Mr. Pomeroy to Senator 
Allen, who obtained leave to print. When 
out of print write your Senators to have it 
reprinted. 

Prominent People. The Referendum; 
4 pages; published by the Referendum Union, 
New Salem, Mass. ; free, or 10 copies 10 cents. 

These are citations from Mr. Pomeroy *s 
book and from more recent reinforcements, 
so selected as to contain the concisest possi- 
ble arguments, with great weight of author- 
ity, and to show the progress of the move- 
ment. 

Laurie John Quinby. The Open Door; 
booklet of 40 pages; published by the author, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Shows that Direct Legislation is the open 
door to a higher civilization. 

Referendum League of Illinois. The 
Referendum in a Nutshell; booklet of 16 
panares; published at 1108 Unity Building, 
Chicago; 1902. 

The Nutshell contains the new Illinois law 
and improvements purposed, objections to 
and present status of the Referendum and 
opinions of prominent people. 

Martin Rtttenhausen. La Legislation 
Directe per le People et le Adversaries; J. 
Lebegne & Co., Brussels; 1850; translated 
and published by the Twentieth Century 
Press, New York; 64 pages; price, 15 cents; 
1897. 

The fact that a book whose author is long 
dead, which was written half a century ago 
in a foreign language for an alien people and 
for a special purpose, will bear translation 
and publication here, shows its vitality and 
force. 

Hon. G. W. ROSS, Premier of Ontario. 
Is the Referendum Constitutional? Speech 
in Parliament on February 12th, 1902. 

Shows that the constitutionality of the 
Referendum has the sanction of the great 
leaders on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau. Social Con- 
tract; translated by H. J. Tozer; 247 pages; 
published by Chas. Scribner's Sons, New 
York; price, $1.00; 1898. 

While this book contains much fictitious 
history and fallacious argument, its holds a 
place in the history of the theory of popular 
rule. 

James Shouler, LL. D. Constitutional 
Studies; 332 pages; published by Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York; price, $1.60; 1897. 

This account of the development of our 
State constitutions is an inspiring record of 
the advance of democracy, and incidentally 
contains strong argument for Direct Legisla- 
tion. 

George H. Shibley. History of the Win- 
netka System, January to June, 1902; 66 
pages; published by the National Federation 
for Majority Rule, Washington, D. C; price. 
10 cents. 

A program for securing majority rule in 
State and Nation through the Referendum 
and the Initiative, written by a man with 
legal training, who gives his entire time to 
the cause. 

George H. Shibley. The Optional Ref- 
erendum and the Initiative are Practicable; 
4 large pages; published by the National 
Federation for Majority Rule, Washington, 
D. C; price, 6 cents per dozen; 40 cents per 
hundred; 1902. 

Written in Mr. Shibley's cheering style. 

George H. Shibley. Address and Ques- 
tions to Candidates for Congress; 16 pages; 
published by the National Non-partisan Fed- 
eration for Majority Rule, Washington, D. 
C; price, 10 cents per dozen; 1902. 

Reports recent progress. 

J. W. Sullivan. Direct Legislation 
Through the Initiative and Referendum; 120 
pages: published by J. A. Wayland, Girard, 
Kansas; price, 10 cents; 1st edition; 1892. 

This book gives the best practical state- 
ment of the effects of Direct Legislation in 
Switzerland, the United States and with 
trades unions, and is a strong argument. 
More have been sold than any other Direct 
Legislation book. 

R. S. Thompson. A Pure Democracy; 
published by the New Era Publishing Co., 
Springfield, O.; price, 5 cents. 

A very clear, oreezy pamphlet by a thor- 
oughly convinced believer in Direct Legis- 
lation. Valuable to circulate as a propaganda 
article. 

Alex M. Thompson. Hail Referendum; 
12 pages; published by the Clarion, London; 
price, Id.; 1896. 

A brilliant skit, devoted more to the evils 
of the present system. 

Alex M. Thompson. The Only Way to 
Democracy; published by the Clarion, Lon- 
don; price, Id. 

The most concise and convincing argument 
"Dangle" has contributed for the Referen- 
dum. 

John Martin Vincent, Ph. D. Govern- 
ment in Switzerland; 370 pages; published by 
the McMillan Co., New York; price, $1.25. 



Not the work of an advocate, but of one 
who has studied Swiss institutions with sym- 
pathy and impartiality. The effect is shown 
of the small size of the cantons on propor- 
ional representation. The position of the 
clergy in that democracy is defined. It is seen 
that Direct Legislation has resulted in as 
much public wealth back of each family as 
there is of public debt back of each family in 
most countries. 

Sydney and Beatrice Webb. Indus- 
trial Democracy; published by Longmans, 
Green & Co. , New York; now abridged; price, 
$4.00. 

An elaborate review of the growth and 
methods of British trades unions by authors 
who are unfavorable to Direct Legislation. 
It contains very valuable facts. 

Boyd Winchester. The Swiss Republic; 
487 pages; published by J. P. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia; 1891. 

This is out of print, but will be found in 
libraries. The author was United States 
Minister at Berne, and gives a most valua- 
ble resume of the institutions and spirit of 
the Swiss Republic. Chapter 7 is devoted 
to the Landsemeinde, and 8 to the Referen- 
dum, both giving clear and full accounts. 
The rest of the book bears indirectly on 
Direct Legislation. 

FOREIGN BOOKS. 

It has been almost impossible to verify the 
continued sale of these books: 

Blumer. Handbuch des Schweizerischen. 

BUNDESSTADS-RECHTER. 

Theodore Curti. Geschichte des Volks- 
geset-zegebung, Zurich; 1885. 

A brief history of Direct Legislation in 
Switzerland by an earnest advocate of the 
system. A leading authority. 

Numa Droz. Etudes et Portraits Politi- 
que; published by Ch. Eggimann & Co., Ge- 
neva; 1895. 

A discussion of Swiss methods of govern- 
ment by a former President of Switzerland. 

Dubs. Le Droit Public de la Confedera- 
tion Suisse, Geneva; 1878. 

Herzog. Das Referendum in der Schweiz, 
Berlin; 1886. 
Against Direct Legislation. 

C. Hilty. Politisches Jahrbuch der 
Schweiz; 1892, etc. 

An annual review of politics and law almost 
indispensable to the student of Switzerland. 
Began in 1886. 

A. Keller DasVolksinitiativerechtnach 
den Schweizerischen Kantons; Verfassungen, 
Zurich; 1889. 

E. De Laveleye. Le Gourernementdans 
le Democratic; 2 vols.; Paris; 1891. 

G. Lorand. Le Referendum (French); 
Bronxelles, Belgium; 1890. 

Martin Rittbnhausen. Die Directe Gef- 
itzgebung durch des Volk (German); Co- 
logne, Germany; 1877. 
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J. Signorel. Etude de Legislation com- 
paree, sor le Referendum Legislatif; 427 
pages; Paris; 1896. 

The most complete work so far published 
on Direct Legislation in all its forms and in 
all countries. The author's conclusion is 
that it is not desirable to introduce the sys- 
tem in France, but his exposition of the 
present state of laws on Direct Legislation 
is comprehensive and very valuable. 

Heinrich Stussl Referendum und Ini- 
tiative in Kanton Zurich; 1869-1886. 

A special study of one of the most im- 
portant cantons of Switzerland. 

Heinrich Stussi. Referendum und Ini- 
tiative in Schweizer Kantonen; 188 pages; 
published by Verlae der Buchhandlung des 
Schweiz, Grutliverelns, Zurich, Switzerland; 
1893. 

Shows the history and present state of the 
laws in the various cantons, with statistical 
tables. 

Louis Waurin. Le Contribuable; Paris; 
1889. 

This shows the importance of Direct Leg- 
islation in financial and fiscal matters. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Reviewed by Mrs. Perry Marshall, 
New Salem, Mass. 

The Will op the People, Through the 
Initiative and Referendum, is a 15-page pam- 
phlet by the Hon. H. S. Ell, Member of 
the House of Representatives of New Zea- 
land. 

The writer does not find the democracy of 
Newest England satisfactory. "It is true," 
he says, "that the people have the ancient 
right of petition, and make frequent and 
vigorous use of the right to pass resolutions 
of protest against something done or pro- 
posed to be done, and that with Wonderful 
energy and persistence, resolutions are 
passed demanding of the Legislature some 
reform; but what avail to them is this when 
they have not the power to enforce the 
granting of their demands. * * * Reforms de- 
sired by the people are sometimes kept back 
for years on end. * * * State coal mines 
have only just been established, although a 
most unmistakable demand by the people for 
this reform has existed for at least 12 or 15 
years. * * * The Legislature can make 
laws the people do not want, and the people 
have not the power to enforce their will; 
clearly the will of our Legislature may pre- 
vail over the will of the people, so our Legis- 
lature is sovereign, and not the people. * * * 
For three whole years their representatives 
have had a free hand to do practically what 
they liked, following the devices and desires 
of their own hearts, and in many cases leav- 
ing undone those things which they ought to 
have done, and doing those things which they 
ought not to have done." 

Mr. Ell notes how far the principle of 
Direct Legislation has been affirmed al- 
ready in existing laws in New Zea- 
land. The power to join one part of a 



district to another has been given to the 
people, and can be exercised when a petition 
is signed by 25 per cent, of the district elec- 
tors. By the Tramways Act, 5 per cent, of 
the rate-payers may- demand a poll on a pro- 
posal to grant a leave to run trams. These 
''practically represent the extent to which 
the colony had gone in the direction of the 
Initiative and the Referendum, except in re- 
gard to the Licensing Poll, and to certain 
local government loans which cannot be 
raised without reference to the people. " 
But the bill of the last sessions provided: 

1. That if fhe Legislative Council (upper 
chamber) twice rejected a bill which had 
been introduced by the Governor, and which 
has been passed twice by the popular cham- 
ber, it is to be referred to the people. 

2. If a bill passed by both Houses contains 
a provision that such bill is to be referred to 
the people, it shall be so referred; and— 

3. If both Houses assent to a resolution 
containing a legislative proposal, and in 
favor of submitting such proposal to the 
people, such proposal shall be submitted. 

The writer submitted a new clause provid- 
ing that if a petition in accordance with the 
regulation, signed by not less than 5 per cent, 
of all the electors entitled to vote for mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, be 
presented to Parliament demanding that a 
legislative proposal set forth in such petition 
shall be submitted to the Referendum, it 
shall be submitted. The proposal was lost 
on going to vote. 

The first clause of the bill of last sessions 
is interesting as showing one effective way 
of meeting the conservatism of the titled 
barnacles of the upper house which the Eng- 
lish people have wished to "mend or end," 
and which in America has caused the move- 
ment for election of Senators directly by the 
people. 

Ingersol regretted that health wasn't con- 
tagious rather than sickness. But is ill 
health contagious? Democracy is contagious. 
The germs of our own have gone every- 
where. Mr. Ell, an English colonial legis- 
lator, is familiar with our history and with 
our progress toward self-government. Pic- 
tures of the politician and the voter on the 
covers of his pamphlet are adopted from 
Prof. Parsons' pictures on the covers of his 
book, "Direct Legislation." Mr. Ell speaks 
familiarly of Jefferson and Lincofn, and 
quotes from Prof. Parsons as if his country- 
men knew him well. Many quotations and 
facts could have been found nowhere else but 
by a study of the Record and of Mr. Pom- 
eroy's book. Even Prof. Hildreth's little 
tract (noticed elsewhere) has made an im- 
pression in the island of New Zealand. 

The author is dissatisfied with the fact that 
nothing local like the New England town- 
meeting exists in his country, and with the 
slow progress. But one can see, even by the 
light of his own words, that it won't take 
New Zealand people long to get just what 
they want. 



He does not really believe his own opinions, 
who dares not give free scope to his opponent.— 
WmuUU PhiUtp*. 
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NEW ZEALAND TACTICS. 

Condensed from the Prohibitionist and Direct 
Veto Advocate of Christchuroh, N. L., of October 
4th, 1902. 

Immediately the House rises our questions for 
candidates will be printed and circulated They 
should be submitted with a letter signed by an 
official representative of the central local society, 
and requesting a reply. The Executive of the N. 
Z. Alliance urges that the original replies made by 
every candidate in the colony (or copies) be sent 
to them in order that may be filed. 

1. Whatever your personal opinion and vote 

may be, are you willing to let 

The People Sitttlb 
at the ballot-box the question of granting 
the right to sell liquor under any form of 
license, club charters included. 

2. Will You Oppose 
any legislation that aims at — 

(a) Increasing Local Option areas ? 

(6) Extending the term between Local Option 

Sails ? 
iving power to the Colonial Secretary to 
frant licenses at his own discretion ? 
ncreasing the opportunities the Maoris now 
possess for getting liquor. 
The following question might be asked by any 
individual who thinks it of educative value, but 
should not be officially presented, as differences 
of opinion exist on the majority vote question . — 
Do you approve of the conditions attaching to 
the Licensing Poll under which — 

10,001 persons might vote, of whom 

6.000 voted for NO LICENSE 

4.001 " " REDUCTION 

" " CONTINUANCE 

The existing number of lioenses would continue, 
and the traffic win, though casting no vote ? 



PERSONALITIES IN DIRECT 
LATION WORK. 



LEGIS- 



PARAGRAPHS. 

Rev. L. M. Powers, of Buffalo, N. Y., writes: "At 
the New York State Convention of Universalists, 
• held at Binghampton, N. Y. { in the week begin- 
ning October 5, a resolution in favor of the Init- 
iative ;and Referendum was Introduced, and lost 
only by the vote of the chairman. I thought it 
might interest you to know that a religious body, 
representing about 10,000 constituents in this State, 
were so nearly in favor of this reform. I have 
no doubt that in another year we shall be able te 
carry it" 
* * * * * « * * 

The St. Paul Globe ends an editorial on Septem- 
ber 2Sd on political corruption: "When such bodies 
as the present New York Republican State Con- 
vention transact their business automatically, 
registering only the known will of a political boss, 
the people, when they proceed to action, are not 
likely to stop until they turn to the Referendum 
system, and have their will registered without 
the intervention of men whose part in politics is 
notoriously designed to rob public sentiment of 
all chance for free expression." 
******** 

"If the Referendum amendment is adopted by 
the people, and made use of after adoption, it will 
be helpful all around as a restraining influence 
over careless legislatures. Even if not often 
brought into requisition, the fact that it is a part 
of the State Constitution, ready to be used as a 
check against ill-advised legislation at any time, 
will justify its adoption. It may not be needed 
now any more than it was 100 years ago, but 
there have often been times in the past when even 
1 Our Fathers' could have been wisely checked by 
this wholesome reservation of the rights of the 
people "— Ex.-Gov. T. T. Greer (Rep.) of Oregon. 




Dr. John R. Haynes. 

By H. Gaylord Wilshire, of Toronto, 
Canada. 

Dr. John R. Haynes, of Los Angeles, CaL, is one 
of the best-known advocates of Direct Legislation 
in the United States. Dr. Haynes is a Philadel- 
phian by birth. After building up a considerable 
practice in that city, he removed to Los Angeles 
some twenty years ago, where he now has the 
largest practice in the city . He is also prominent 
in financial circles, being a director in several 
banks and other large corporations, besides being 
a heavy holder of real estate. The doctor has 
long been an advocate of Direct Legislation, and 
worked very hard as a member of a city charter 
commission to get it inserted in the first proposed 
charter for Los Angeles some three years ago. 
This charter was never submitted to the people. 
Through some technicality, the courts did not 
sanction the method of its preparation. How- 
ever, he has succeeded in getting incorporated in 
still another new charter, to be submitted shortly 
to vote, what is probably the most scientific appli- 
cation of Direct Legislation that we have vet seen. 
It will certainly prove of tremendous advantage 
to the people of Los Angeles, in allowing them to 
initiate legislation of their own, and especially 
enabling them to protect themselves against 
vicious legislation in future by city legislators. 

The doctor is a fine looking man, over six feet 
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? £?*^ tv and *■ effective as a public speaker, but 
his business and profession prevent him from ap- 
pearing on the platform as often as his friends and 
admirers would like. He is a Democrat in poli- 
ces, but with strong socialistic leanings, and there 
has been considerable talk that he would be a good 
representative for the Democrats to sehd to the 
United States Senate if they should ever again 
get control of the California Legislature. 




Hon. G. W. Ross, LL. D., etc., Prmier 
op Ontario, Canada. 

Mr. Roes stands out as a different type of 
man from most of those whose sketches nave 
been given in the Record. These have 
mainly been the pioneers, the men who did 
the educating, who prepared the way. Their 
work has been valuable and necessary. It is 
still necessary. But we are glad to couple 
with these sketches of agitators and educa- 
tors that of a man who has won a deservedly 
high position, first, by his work as a teacher, 
then as a manager of public schools, until 
finally he became Minister of Education in 
Ontario, and from that was chosen to the 
highest political position in hisprovince, that 
of Premier of Ontario. Mr. Ross is not an 
agitator; he ceased to be an educator years 
ago, except incidentally; he is and has been 
an administrator, and probably the most 
potent, creative force in the law-making of 
Ontario, if not of Canada, in at least the last 
decade. As such he builds on the education 
and agitation done by others. His introduc- 
tion of the bill applying the Referendum to 
the liquor question, and his speeches in favor 
of it, have probably brought directly home 
to more people in Canada the question of 
Direct Legislation than any one thing re- 
cently. There is one serious fault in that 



law, but its principle is right, and Mr. Ross 
has been eloquent in his advocacy of Direct 
Legislation in his speeches on it, as shown 
by the extracts from the September Record. 
The facts for this sketch are largely taken 
from a biographical sketch in the Investiga- 
tor. 

Hon. George W. Ross, LL. D., Premier 
of Ontario, was born near Nair, William 
township, Middlesex county, 18th September, 
1841. At the age of 16 he commenced his 
career as public schoolteacher, continuing as 
such until 1869. when he entered the Normal 
School, Toronto, where he took his second 
and first-class certificates. In 1871 he was 
appointed Inspector of Public Schools for the 
county of Lambton, and subsequently to the 
same position for Petrol i a and Strath roy. 
He took a leading part in the establishment 
of County Model Schools for the province. 

From 1876 to 1880 he was a member of the 
Central Board of Examiners. Matriculated 
in law at the Albert University in 1879, where 
he graduated as LL. B. in 1883, and in 1886 
received the degree of LL. D. from St. An- 
drew's University, Scotland. In 1887 he 
was called to the bar, but owing to his public 
duties never entered actively on the profes- 
sion of law. He is the author of certain 
works that have been extensively read, viz. : 
1 ' The Life and Times of the Hon. Alex. Mc- 
Kenzie," which was written in conjunction 
with Mr. Buckingham, Mr. McKenzie's pri- 
vate secretary, and a report on the schools 
of England, Germany, etc. 

In politics he has always been a Liberal, 
and in 1872 was elected as such to represent 
West Middlesex in the House of Commons; 
was re-elected by acclamation in 1874; again 
re-elected in 1878 and 1882, but the following 
year relinquished his seat to accept the port- 
folio of Minister of Education in the Ontario 
Ministry at the urgent request of Sir Oliver 
Mowatt, then Premier, and was elected as M. 
P. P. for his old constituency the same year, 
which he has continuously represented ever 
since. From his advent in the Dominion Par- 
liament he at once took a front rank as a 
lucid and eloquent debater, while his prac- 
tical and common-sense views carried convic 
tion with them. During his term of ten years 
in that house he was the originator and pro- 
moter of several bills that became law, and 
was chairman of the Joint Committe on 
Printing of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons. 

He was also a journalist, for some time 
editor of the Strathroy Age and the Huron 
Expositor, of which he was part owner; and 
later, in conjunction with Mr. McColl, edited 
the Ontario Teacher. 

For many years he has been thoroughly 
identified with the temperance cause, and 
for two years (1879 and 1880) held the high 
office of Most Worthy Patriarch, Sons of 
Temperance, Division of British North 
America. In religion he is a Presbyterian 
and an elder of St. Andrew's Church, To- 
ronto; a member of the A. F. and A. M., G. 
R. C, and the I. O. O. F. 

Among the notable advances made in the 
school system under the administration of 
Dr. Ross have been: — 
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The establishment of kindergartens as an 
integral part of the public school course. 

The admission of women to the privileges 
of the University. 

The federation of Toronto University with 
Victoria University and the enlargement of 
the scope of University work by improve- 
ment in scientific departments. 

The enlargement of the School of Practi- 
cal Science and the establishment of a medi- 
cal faculty. 

The introduction of compulsory teaching 
of temperance and hygiene. 

The establishment of a commercial course 
in the high schools. 

The improvement of facilities for the train- 
ing of teachers, including the extension of 
the Normal School system, the location of a 
Normal School at London and the establish- 
ment of a School of Pedagogy and one for the 
training of kindergartners. 

The institution of an Archaeological and 
Natural History Museum for the province. 

The teachers of the public schools have a 
definite period of six weeks during the sum- 
mer and a clear week at Easter as holidays. 

The better distribution of the educational 
grants among public and high schools. The 
annual grant to public schools has been in- 
creased from $178,975 in 1871 to $312,938 in 
1896, or 74 per cent., while the grants to high 
schools have only been increased from $69,- 
986 to $100,000, or 43 per cent. 

In the face of all these advances the cost 
of the administration of the Education De- 
partment is less than in 1871, being only $20.- 
046. 

A special award was also made to the Min- 
ister of Education, which was expressed in 
the following terms: "The apparatus for 
scientific teaching in the elementary high 
schools is of good size, substantial construc- 
tion, well selected and fitted for use in the 
illustration of elementary science. The text 
books are samples of those in use in the 
elementary ana high schools, written by 
prominent teachers in the province and of 
well tested merit." 

As one who has been the sole architect of 
his own career and won success as an 
educationist and statesman, he has no 
superior in this Dominion. A well-stored 
mind, a retentive memory, a cultivated and 
brilliant intellect, trust in the Almighty and 
an innate knowledge of the integrity of his 
motives, has engendered a self-reliance and an 
indomitable energy which surmounts every 
obstacle in his way, and has made the Hon. 
G. W. Ross one of the foremost men in the 
annals of the present era of Canadian history. 

Mr. Ross is thoroughly democratic in 
spirit and tone of mind. This is fully shown 
by the following extract from a letter re- 
cently sent to the editor, and this quotation 
is characteristic of the constructive states- 
man as distinguished from the idealist or 
agitator, in that it deals with a practical 
question which is now before the public and 
not with generalities. He says: 

"The Referendum on the Liquor Act is 
not a new departure in the administration 
of public affairs in Ontario. It is used very 
extensively in educationalL>and municipal 



matters. Educationally, when a municipal 
corporation refuses to grant the money nec- 
essary to erect suitable school buildings the 
school corporation has the right to appeal to 
the electors, and a favorable vote for them 
makes the issue of debentures to supply the 
money obligatory. In the same way, disa- 
greements in regard to school sites are set- 
tled by a vote of the majority of the rate- 
payers in the school district. In municipal 
matters the Referendum has applied to the 
selection of the county town, to the payment 
of bonuses to railways or other industries, 
and to the establishment of water works, 
etc.; in fact, nearly all the important obli- 
gations imposed upon a municipality under 
our Bystem must first run the gauntlet of a 
Referendum. In regard to temperance leg- 
islation, the principl e was first adopted in 1864, 
when what was generally known as "Local 
Option" with regard to the liquor traffic 
was disposed of by vote of the electors. As 
you will see from my speech, if has continued 
ever since as the basis with regard to prohi- 
bition, or even any substantial restriction of 
the liquor traffic. No one that I know of 
questions the soundness of the principle in 
any of the cases I have mentioned, though 
there are some who believe that the Govern- 
ment should take the responsibility of pass- 
ing legislation with regard to prohibition 
without the intervention of a direct vote of 
the people." 



OBITUARY. 



Harry W. Nash, op Globe, Arizona, 

Vice-President op the N. D. 

L. L. for Arizona. 

The funeral of the late Harry W. Nash, 
who died at Manila, Luzon, on July 5, 
last, took place in Globe, Arizona, Sep- 
tember 25th, lasb. He was born at Mount 
Sterling, Ind., September 9, 1869. He at- 
tended school at Vevay, Ind., and the Du 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., and, 
soon after campleting his education, removed 
to Globe, Ariz. 

Mr. Nash became very much interested in 
Direct Legislation, did a lot of work for it, 
was appointed the State Vice-President and 
Organizer, and, with the aid of the late Col. 
O'Neil (better known as "Bucky" O'Neil), 
secured the passage of several minor Direct 
Legislation laws in the territorial legisla- 
ture. 

After war with Spain was declared, Mr. 
Nash enlisted in the First U. S. Volunteer 
Cavalry, known as Roosevelt's Rough Riders, 
and served with credit in Cuba, participating 
in the battle of San Juan Hill and other 
notable engagements. 

A year ago last December he went to the 
Philippines and accepted a position as school 
teacher, and for a time prior to his death 
had supervision over the schools of a district. 
His death occurred after a brief illness from 
cerebral hemorrhage. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

Proportional representation means the use 
of a reasonable and scientific system of voting 
instead of „the present stupid, unfair and in- 
efficient procedure. 

Methods.— There are several systems by 
which the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation may be given effect to. Large elec- 
toral districts, each electing several mem- 
bers, are a necessary feature. The " quota" 
plan is usually employed. It means that a 
quota of the voters elects one representative. 
To arrive at the quota, the number of valid 
votes cast is divided by the number of seats 
to be filled. For instance, in a seven-member 
district any one-seventh of the voters could 
elect one representative, and the other six- 
sevenths could not interfere with their 
choice. The three principal systems of pro- 
portional representation are the Free List, 
as used in Switzerland and Belgium; the 
Hare system, as used in Tasmania; and the 
Gove system, as advocated in Massachusetts. 

The Preferential Vote. — This is used in the 
election of single officers, such as a mayor. 
It is not strictly a form of proportional rep- 
resentation, but is akin thereto, and uses 
part of the same voting methods. The object 
of preferential voting is to encourage the free 
nomination of candidates and to obtain always 
a clear majority at one balloting, no matter 
how many.candidatesare nominated. 



IN MEMORIAM— MRS. S. COOLEY. 

It is with heartfelt regret that I have to 
print the sad news of the death of the wife 
of my friend, Stoughton Cooley. She had 
been in bad health for the past few years, 
tuberculosis being the chief ailment, which 
a visit to New Mexico and the devoted care 
of her husband failed to remove. The news 
came to me yesterday in a brief letter from 
Mr. Cooley, giving no particulars. Members 
of the Proportional Representation League 
will remember with warm appreciation the 
excellent and untiring work that Stoughton 
Cooley has done for the cause, both as sec- 
retary of the League and as editor of the 
former series of the Proportional Repre- 



sentation Review. The slackening of his 
efforts during the last three or four years 
was chiefly due to his wife's declining health 
and to the illness and death of their little 
daughter. He has been hard hit and has 
suffered much. Robert Tyson. 



EDITORIAL NOTES, 

Thinking it well to have in every number 
something by way of a brief explanation of 
proportional voting, I repeat in this number 
part of the "definitions" which were printed 
in September. 

Mr. Alfred Denton Cridge, of Han ford, 
Cal., has completed the editing of his father's 
pamphlet and has sent the " copy " to me, 
asking that I should add some matter in the 
shape of an appendix, which I will gladly do. 

By way of a change in this issue the edito- 
rial "we M is discarded in favor of the first 
personal pronoun singular. i 



Miss Spence writes with enthusiasm about 
the magnificent work of her younger col- 
league, Mrs. Jeanne F. Young, who has been 
cordially assisted by her husband, Mr. A. H. 
Young, by Mr. Crawford Vaughan, Mr. How- 
ard Vaughan and many others. Miss Spence 
remarks that the artist who transferred Mrs. 
Young's diagrams, figures and illustrations 
on the lantern sides did it con amore and 
asked nothing for his work. 



GOVERNOR GARVIN. 

Proportionalists generally, and especially 
readers of the old series of the Pro- 
portional Representation Review, will 
be greatly interested to hear of the 
election of Hon. Lucius F. C. Garvin 
as Governor of Rhode Island. Gov- 
ernor Garvin has been for years a member 
of the American Proportional Representa- 
tion League, and I have now before me one 
of his articles published in March, 1896, 
entitled "Simplifying Methods." In it he 
says that "both the multiple vote and the 
cumulative vote should be tabooed once for 
all by the supporters of proportional repre- 
sentation everywhere." In this I heartily 
concur. Mr. Garvin goes on to urge the 
adoption of the Free List with the Single 
Vote as the system best suited to the United 
States, except for municipalities, where he 
prefers the simple Single Vote without trans- 
fer. A bill permitting cities and towns to 
adopt the latter system passed the Rhode 
Island House of Representatives in 1895, but 
was defeated in the Senate. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA AGAIN. 

The news from this State of the Australian 
Commonwealth continues to be of the most 
cheering and hopeful character. Through 
the kindness of Miss Catherine Helen Spence 
I am kept fully posted as to what is going on 
there. Two main events have marked the 
progress of proportionalism since the news 
published in the September Review. They 
are, first, the holding of a large and success- 
ful public meeting at Adelaide, and, secondly, 
the introduction into the Legislative Coun- 
cil of a bill providing for the use of propor- 
tional representation in all parliamentary 
elections of the State of South Australia. 

Dealing first with the meeting, I cannot do 
better than to reprint part of the matter-of- 
fact report by one of the Adelaide daily news- 
papers, as follows: 

"A largely attended meeting was held in 
the Adelaide Town Hall on Saturday even- 
ing to consider the advisableness of applying 
the Hare-Spence system of effective voting 
to the present electoral districts. The Mayor 
of Adelaide, Mr. L. Cohen, M. P., presided. 
Messages in support of effective voting were 
read from the Hon. A. Deakin, Acting Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth, Sir William 
Lyne and other federal ministers; also from 
Professor Nan son, leader of the movement 
in Victoria, who said that electoral reform- 
ers in the eastern States anticipated much 
from the triumph of their cause in South 
Australia. ' 

" By means of limelight illustrations the 
anomalies of the block vote and of single 
electorates, with and without the contingent 
vote, were explained by Mrs. Young, honor- 
ary secretary of the Effective Voting League, 
who also by aid of the lantern described 
minutely every stage of the Hare-Spence 
system. For the latter purpose a test elec- 
tion had been held. A five-member district 
was assumed, a list of candidates represent- 
ing all shades of opinion was prepared, and 
ballot papers were circulated throughout the 
State and among the members of every 
political, social, industrial and literary 
organization. The election was conducted 
under the system provided for in the bill to 
be introduced into the Legislative Council 
next week by the Hon. J. Vardon. Out of 
7,350 votes returned in time to be counted it 
was fouod that only one candidate had a 
surplus, Mr. Cohen having secured 112 votes 
above the quota of 1,226; the quota being got 
by dividing the number of ballot papers by 
one more than the number of seats to be filled 
and adding a unit to the quotient. The sur- 
plus having by the fractional method been 
distributed, and the "minus" votes having 
been transferred to the subsequent choices 
of the electors, as indicated on their respect- 
ive lists, the following were announced as 
elected in the order named: Messrs. Cohen, 
Burgoyne, Price, Coombe, Vaughan." 

The newspaper report goes on to give a 
condensation of the speech of Senator J. H. 
Keating, of Tasmania, which will be found 
in another column of this issue. 

During the meeting a number of excellent 
portraits of leaders of the reform were 
thrown on the screen, and Miss Spence aptly 



introduced them to the audience. The first was 
that of Mr. Thomas Hare, " a noble man, and 
whose only fault was that he took too exten- 
sive a view of the. question;" John Stuart 
Mill, "one of the grandest champions of lib- 
erty who ever lived;" Alfred Cridge, of San 
Francisco, " who saw in effective voting the 
one and only cure for the evils of political 
and municipal life in the United States; the 
man who induced me at the age of 68 to make 
a pilgrimage through America on behalf of 
proportional representation, and the man 
who said it was better to convert one woman 
than five men." (Laughter.) Then followed 
Mr. Robert Tyson, of Canada; Representative 
Deakin, Representative Sir Edward Brad- 
don, who introduced the system into Tasma- 
nia; Professor Nansen, of the Melbourne 
University; Representative Sir William Mc- 
Millan, and Miss Spence, " of whom," 
observed the lady, " I could say a good deal, 
but I shall say nothing." (Laughter and 
applause.) 

Then as to the bill in the Legislative Coun- 
cil, which is the upper house of the South 
Australian Parliament, Miss Spence sends a 
copy of the Adelaide Daily Register of October 2 
last, containing a full report of the speech of 
Hon. J. Vardon, who moved the second read- 
ing of the " Effective Voting Bill," which is 
its official title. A t the close of Mr. Vardon 's 
speech the debate was adjourned until the 
8th of October. When the next issue of the 
Review comes out I hope to be able to tell 
the fate of the bill. It has a pledged major- 
ity in the Legislative Council, which seems 
to be a more democratic body than the House 
of Assembly, at least in this instance. I 
shall also give a careful synopsis of the bill 
as amended, if amended. 

Meanwhile it is sufficient to say that it 
follows the general lines of the Tasmanian 
act, though differing in detail, and it is sim- 
pler than the unfortunate measure which 
was wrecked in the Australian Federal Sen- 
ate through too great complexity. Its pro- 
moters have, however, felt obliged to aaopt 
the "Droop quota," which is obtained by 
dividing the total vote by the number of 
seats, plus one, and adding one to the quo- 
tient. Thus, if five seats are to be filled and 
12,000 votes have been cast, you divide 12.000 
by six, giving a quotient of 2,000 and add 
1, making the quota 2,001. The Droop quota 
wastes more votes than the simple Hare 
quota, but insures that no one is elected on 
less than a full quota of votes. By the way, 
Governor Garvin, of Rhode Island, recom- 
mended the Droop quota in the article to 
which I refer elsewhere. 

At present the only other thing that need 
be said of the provisions of Mr. Vardon'sbill 
is that it provides for a mathematical distri- 
bution of the surplus votes that may be got 
by any candidate over and above his quota. 

Speaking of the quota generally — not any 
particular form of it- -I must reproduce from 
Mr. Vardon' s speech an admirable definition. 
He said: 

" The quota is a unanimous and voluntary 
electorate based upon a community of inter- 
est. It is not an arbitrary grouping of elec- 
tors, who often have nothing in common." 
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TASMANIA'S TURNBACK. 

The cordial thanks of the editor are due to 
Mr. Henry H. McFie, of Rooke street, Dev- 
enport, Tasmania, who has generously sent 
at bis own charge a complete copy of the 
Australian Hansard, the official report of the 
proceedings in the Commonwealth Federal 
Parliament. Contained in this is a full report 
of the debate on the Federal Electoral Bill 
and the rejected proportional clauses refer- 
red to elsewhere. This debate throws much 
light on the reason why the State of Tasma- 
nia does not now use proportional represen- 
tation. The situation in Tasmania was well 
summed up by Senator Keating at the great 
meeting in the Adelaide Town Hall, and I 
quote the newspaper report of his speech : 

" Senator J. H. Keating of Tasmania, who 
had specially arrived for the purpose of 
addressing the gathering, was received with 
great applause. He gave an eloquent resume 
of the experience his own State had had of 
the system, where it was employed in the 
last two general elections and for the repre- 
sentation of the State in the Federal Parlia- 
ment. The anomalies resulting from the 
ordinary method of voting, by which the 
principle essential to every sound parlia- 
mentary system of government by the ma- 
jority was habitually falsified, had impressed 
many thinking minds, and among others Mr. 
Justice Clarke, then Attorney General, 
thought that a trial should be given to the 
Hare system. That this method gave fair 
representation to the minority was felt to be 
no undesirable accident, for the minority 
would at least be relegated to its proper 
place in the political system and prevented 
from becoming the disturbing factor which 
it often was in conflicts upon great issues. 
The method was adopted in January, 1897, 
for the towns of Hobart and Launceston, 
returning respectively six and four members, 
and for the first time the democratic party 
were enabled, by means of it, to secure direct 
representation. It has been said that the 
system was abandoned after a second trial, 
but the truth was that after its adoption for 
two general elections Parliament decided to 
apply it to the whole of the State for the 
election of members of the Federal Parlia- 
ment. (Cheers.) It was then that certain poli- 
ticians became dissatisfied. There were six- 
teen candidates for the Senate, and when the 
State was polled as one constituency the result 
was a large predominance of new blood, five 
out of the six elected being new men. There 
was much heart-burning among a few politi- 
cians, who at ordinary elections and in small 
constituencies, had found it possible to score, 
but who in a wider area, where parochial 
consideration gave way to national, were left 
out in the cold. Thus it came about that 
when the revision of the electoral law was 
under consideration, those persons, who held 
seats in the State Parliament, did not con- 
sider that it was incumbent upon them 'at 
this juncture' to favor the enlargement of 
the districts, without which effective voting 
was impossible, and for the sake of uniform- 
ity it was decided, even in the case of the 
town 8, to revert to the older and more effete 
method of voting. There had never been 



any organized attempt to upset effective 
voting in Tasmania. All the papers spoke 
with one voice in its favor and condemned 
Parliament for dropping it. (Cheers). " 

I have received a letter direct from Sena- 
tor Keating, from which I give a short ex- 
tract along the same line. He says: 

" The federal elections in Tasmania for the 
first Commonwealth Parliament in their 
results quite shocked the Tory sense of pro- 
priety. Though the best naturally endowed 
State of the Australian group, Tasmania has 
been hitherto the most reactionary and un- 
progressive, legislatively and administra- 
tively. A wave of public opinion in favor of 
new blood, coupled with the opportunity of 
voting under the Hare system, resulted in 
the people of Tasmania electing a number of 
democratic members to the Federal Parlia- 
ment. Of its six Senators, only one — Dob- 
son — was previously in the Tasmania Legis- 
lature. The remaining five of us beat some 
ten Tasmanian parliamentarians out of the 
field. Hence you can understand that many 
of these attributed their defeat to the system 
of voting, and they used their power in the 
State Legislature accordingly." 



LA REPRESENTATION PROPOR- 
TIONNELLE. 

The Free List system of proportional rep- 
resentation, with single vote, is in operation 
for parliamentary elections throughout Bel- 
gium. Friends of proportional representa- 
tion believe that it tends to peace and good 
will in politics; therefore, the news of the 
recent riots in Belgium came as a disagreea- 
ble surprise to them. 

Count d' Alviella, a member of the Belgium 
Senate and a professor of the University of 
Brussels, is greatly interested in the subject 
of proportional representation, and in a let- 
ter from Canada he was asked what relation, 
if any, existed between (( la representation 
proportion nel I e " and the recent riots. He 
has very kindly replied with a full and clear 
statement in relation to the matter, which 
we print herewith: 

Court Saint Etienne, Belgium, ) 
August 9th, 1902. ) 

My Dear Sir. — In answer to your letter 
of July 13th I can only say that proportional 
representation had nothing to do with the 
recent riots. 

Of course, there are some improvements 
which it would be desirable to introduce into 
the working* of our proportional system in 
order to minimize the number of lost votes, 
and different schemes have been put forward 
to secure this; but the principle, and even 
our application of it, are not questioned any 
more, save by a few politicians of the old 
schools. 

The recent agitation was directed exclu- 
sively against the plurality of votes, viz., the 
second and third votes attributed to the 
holders of certain qualifications based on 
marriage, property, the payment of taxes, 
instruction, etc.. thus giving certain classes 
of voters two and three votes each. 

When, in 1894, the Catholic party, who 
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had then been in power for some years, intro- 
duced universal suffrage, thus increasing 
tenfold the number of electors (from 144,000 
to about 1,500,000), the plurality of votes was 
added as a restraint; but the opposition par- 
ties (Liberals and Socialists) have gradually 
come to the conclusion that this system, as it 
is carried on, has for result not only to secure 
undue advantages to the rural class, and 
therefore to clerical influences, but also to 
favor the fraudulent distribution by the party 
in power of the second and third votes. 

Hence an agitation for the abolition of the 
plural vote, in which the Liberal party 
showed itself willing to co-operate with the 
Socialists under these three conditions : 1. 
Inscription of the principle of la representa- 
tion proportionnelle in the Constitution. 2. 
No female suffrage (which the Liberals, 
rightly or wrongly, believe to be a tool in 
the hands of the priests.) 3. Recourse to 
legal and pacific means only. 

The Socialists assented to the two first con- 
ditions, but not to the third, and soon began 
a revolutionary agitation, which was easily 
suppressed by the Government, the Liberals 
keeping aloof. The general election fol- 
lowed, and, as might be expected under the 
circumstances, showed an increase of the 
Catholic votes, especially at the expense of 
the Socialists. I belong myself to the Lib- 
eral party, but I have tried to sum up the 
facts as impartially and intelligibly as I can. 

In France the movement for la representa- 
tion proportionnelle has rather fallen into 
the background. Party spirit is there more 
than ever rife, and that is not a congenial 
atmosphere for introducing justice into an 
electoral system. Besides, the general elec- 
tions are over once more. 

On the other hand, I heard lately that the 
Swedish Government is going to introduce 
universal suffrage, and that it intends to add 
some scheme of proportional representation. 
Should I hear more about it I will forward 
you the news. Believe me, dear sir, 
Sincerely yours, 

Goblet D'Alviella. 

To Mr. Robert Tyson, 6 Harbord street, To- 
ronto, Canada. 



CANADIAN NOTES. 

Mr. W. A. Douglass,who is a candidate for 
the position of Alderman in the City Council 
of Toronto, has the following item in his 
address to the electors of Ward No. 2: "The 
grouping of constituencies and proportional 
representation by the Hare-Spence system 
of voting would do much to improve our pres- 
ent system of government, municipal or oth- 
erwise." 



The Proportional Representation Society 
of Ontario has a membership of about eighty, 
and its secretary is Mr. J. Edward Maybee, 
103 Bay street, Toronto, Canada. The mem- 
bers all have the Review sent to them. 

The District Labor Council of Toronto, 
following up its action in adopting the Hare- 
Spence system for its elections, has approved 
a set of rules and working directions and 



ordered them to be printed. They will proba- 
bly be adopted by some of the local unions. 

At its annual meeting, held at Berlin, On- 
tario, in September last, the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada incorporated into 
its constitution a provision that the Hare- 
Spence system of proportional voting shall 
be used in all elections of officers and com- 
mittees of the Congress. The Toronto Toiler 
Bays: "This will not only tend to place 
in authority the best and most representa- 
tive men available, but shows the high opin- 
ion the Congress has of the proportional idea. 
It sets to others the example, 4 practice what 
you preach,' the preaching in this instance 
being found in the plank of labor's platform 
which advocates ' proportional representa- 
tion with grouped constituencies and the 
abolition of municipal wards.' " 

THE ELECTIONS IN KANSAS. 

The Pittsburg Kansan says, referring to 
the November elections: 

" Of the 300,000 votes cast, counted and 
recorded in Kansas on Tuesday, 150,000 were 
thrown into the waste basket, and these 
150,000 voters might as well be disfranchised 
or live in Timbuctoo, or have staid at home, 
so far as they will have anything to do with 
legislation in the State or in the next Con- 
gress. They would feel very bad about it if 
they did not have the privilege of voting, but 
seem to think it is all right to dump their 
ballots in the waste basket if they don't vote 
with the crowd. Of course they don't believe 
in proportional, preferential voting, by 
means of which each one of these 150,000 
ballots could have been made to aid in the 
election of some one to represent them in the 
Legislature and in Congress. Oh, no, they 
' hain'tno use for them new fangled notions.'" 

A CONNECTICUT CIRCULAR CON- 
DENSED. 

Connecticut is not governed by the people, nor 
by a majority of them; far from it. There is a 
hundredth part of the population which elects 
more Representatives in the Legislature than does 
a majority of the population. 

One per cent, elects 24 Representatives. 

Fifty-one per cent, elects 2*2 Representatives 
only. 

Over one half the Republican votes for Repre- 
sentatives iu the Legislature were cast in the 
eleven largest towns, which contains overjialf of 
the population of the State. 

In these towns were elected only 16 Republican 
Representatives. 

The other towns elected 1S5 Republican Repre- 
sentatives, though they cast less than one-naif 
the Republican votes. 

Twenty-two Republicans were elected in small 
towns by less than one per cent, of the entire 
Republican vote. 

Over one-half of the Democratic votes for Rep- 
resentatives were also cast iu the same eleven 
largest towns, which contain over one-half the 
population of the State. 

In these towns were elected only 6 Democratic 
Representatives. . 

The other towns elected 47 Democratic Repre- 
sentatives, though they cast less than one-half the 
Democratic votes. 

Fifteen Democrats were elected in small towns 
by less than one per cent, of the entire Democratic 
vote. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT AND A TABLE 
OF CONTENTS. 

The columns of the Record have never been so 
crowded as for this issue. All matter not strictly 
a record of the movement was long ago crowded 
out. For this issue, although we do not quite 
know where the money is coming from, we have 
20 instead of 16 pages for the Record proper, and 
yet several articles which ought to go in cannot. 

The legislative sessions now closing have seen 
more activity in honest lobbying for Direct Legis- 
lation measures than ever before — more, in fact, 
than in the decade from 1890 to 1900. It is too 
soon to sum up the results. If nothing more had 
been accomplished than the fine law passed in 
Oregon we would have had occasion for congratu- 
lation. 

The results of last fall's election can now be 
summed up. In another column is an account of 
the vote on the Los Angeles charter, its provisions 
and how it was finally enacted. Also an account 
of the valuable use of the Referendum in San 
Francisco, and of the obtaining of it in Victoria, 
B. C. Of the large cities on the Pacific Coast, all 
now have some Form of Direct Legislation save 
Tacoma. The order of their adopting it is : Seattle, 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Portland, Los Angeles, 
Victoria. 

Our Canadian friends can boast another Direct 
Legislation victory nearing accomplishment, in 
Toronto, and a valuable use of it in their saloon 
license referendum. 

Two other great accomplishments for municipal 
Direct Legislation are the fine Constitutional 
Amendments adopted in Colorado and printed in 
full elsewhere, and the turning by Vermont to 
annual Ref erendums as the only method of settling 
the liquor question. In connection with Vermont, 
the accounts of how Massachusetts and Dew Zea- 
land are using the Referendum will be interesting. 

Several pages are devoted to the voting on 
Constitutional Amendments and these show now 
largely we are to-day using the Referendum. 

The Field Notes record one defeat in Montana, 
which was so near a victory that we will hope it 
means a victory two years hence, but much en- 
couragement everywhere Toward the end are 
an account of the prize offered for Direct Legisla- 
tion essays, two short book reviews and one 
character sketch — there should be more but there 
is no room. 

We usually print in each issue of the year the 
financial report. We have not felt we could spare 
the space for it. It will not be printed. Anyone 
contributing can get details on application. The 
Record is an income-spending ana not an income- 
getting institution for its two editors. At the 
end of the year there is always a deficit they have 
ti> make up. We could easily double its size if 
fond* were forthcoming. Contributions at any 
tine gratefully received. 



FIELD NOTES. 

BY E. O. MARSHALL, NEW SALEM, MASS. 

The organization of The 
MASS A- People's Rule, a new non-party 
CHUSETTS political society in the old Bay 
State, is the reply of those who 
have worked for the Referendum in the 
democratic party, but who during this year's 
campaign were compelled to be somewhat 
silent while the most conspicuous enemy of 
the Referendum in this State carried the 
party standard into banqueting rooms, pro- 
claiming the mathematical chances of a party 
victory without regard to principles. Fortun- 
ately, no doubt, for direct legislation, not 
only was Colonel Gaston himself defeated, 
but scarcely a new member of the legislature 
is a democrat. 

The People's Rule has three articles of 
faith. " First, direct legislation, or the right 
of the people at the polls to vote laws, or to 
veto legislation. Second, the ownership by 
the public of all public utilities. Third, 
a restriction upon the power of judges in 
equity to take the liberty of the citizen 
without trial by jury. Members of any party 
may unite in this organization for discussion 
and education, and to help bring their party 
to the support of the principles. Literature 
is distributed, forums formed for debate and 
speakers furnished, and political candidates 
are to be questioned and pledged "to the 
end that our politicians, officials and legis- 
latures may be turned from mastery to the 
service of the people." When members of 
the state society amount to one per cent, of 
the voters of a ward or town, notice is given 
to organize a council. Any citizen can be a 
member by signing the pledge and sending 
25 cents to the state secretary. The principles 
and policy are always subject to the will of 
the majority. Grenville S. MacFariand, 209 
Washington street, whose office is close to 
Mr. Williams', is the secretary. The first 
man to endorse the plan was a republican, 
who after thinking it over became an 
enthusiast. Five days after the provisional 
committee's arrangements were made known, 
it was reported that many letters were re- 
ceived, and men of both the great parties 
were calling at the offices for instructions, 
The Norwood democratic town committee 
had decided to call a meeting of citizens to 
set the movement on foot. Interest centers 
in Boston and the eastern part of the State. 
The People's Will is the idea of the Hon. 
George Fred. Williams, whose character and 
distinguished abilities give assurance of 
victory. He was forced to fight by the late 
absurdities forced upon his party, and the 
birth of the People's Will is cause for great 
rejoicing. 

Senator Opsey, republican chairman of the 
judiciary, has introduced into the legislature 
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the bill for a constitutional initiation, on 
petition of 50,000 votes, about 10 per cent. 
This bill will have strong support. 

This committee soon began receiving let- 
ters and petitions, and every member of the 
legislature has been early addressed on the 
subject. 

The Civic Federation obtained a hearing 
before the Grange Executive Board, before 
their annual meeting. The New England 
Farmer has said good words for the cause. 
The New England Homestead carries the 
following advertisement for its farmer read- 
ers: "Send a postal card to the Massa- 
chusetts Referendum Union, New Salem, 
for their tracts, the Referendum Opinions 
of Prominent People, and Direct Legislation. 
The Referendum Union has a program for 
interesting farmers which it would be glad 
to communicate to inquirers. Headquarters 
being located far from the centres of popula- 
tion, its Executive Board carries out by mail 
the suggestion of a very learned man, who is 
very busy, who wrote the following advice 
for its guidance when the organization was 
proposed : " Hit 'em as many times as possible 
from dif't quarters." Its literature is 
stamped, "Loan this to your friend," thus 
multiplying the influence of each piece. 
********** 
The Direct Legislation 
NEW YORK. League of New York was 
organized in January to do 
what three or four other States of the Union 
have already accomplished — to agitate for the 
adoption of a Direct Legislation amendment 
of the State Constitution. 

J. W. Sullivan, the man who started the 
Direct Legislation movement, was elected presi- 
dent; O. W. Toennies. vice-president; Paul 
Thielke, treasurer; and Edward Thimwe, secre- 
tary. Its headquarters are at 150 Nassau 
street, room 604, New York. 

Representative Miller has introduced a very 
good Direct Legislation Constitutional Amend- 
ment into the New York Legislature, and hopes 
to get it to a vote. 

A Buffalo paper has the following account of 
the formation of a Direct Legislation League 
there: 

"As the direct outcome of the talk given by 
Daniel L- Cruise, of Chicago, in the Central 
Presbyterian * Church, last Thursday evening, 
on the Referendum movement in the West, a 
meeting was held February 5th in the Buffalo 
Law School rooms of about 125 citizens, to or- 
ganize a society for the furtherance of the 
principles of direct voting on legislative ques- 
tions. The meeting was composed of men of 
all trades and professions. 

"Samuel C. Rogers, of the firm of Samuel C. 
Rogers & Co., manufacturers of machinery, 
was elected chairman of the meeting. The 
meeting was informal, and there was free 
discussion on the purposes and constitution 
of the league. Nothing definite was done, 
except the election of a committee to 
report on a form of constitution and the 
adoption of a name for the society. 
The name adopted was the Referendum 
League of Brie County. Its object was 
declared to be the promotion of the reform 
known as the Initiative and Referendum, or 



the vesting in the people of the right to ini- 
tiate legislation and to approve or veto any 
measure by direct petition. 

"At the inception of the idea last Thursday 
night, about 1 10 names were listed as favoring 
the organization of a club. Last night fifteen 
more were added. 

"The committee, which will meet on Friday 
evening to adopt a plan of permanent organiza- 
tion is composed of the following-named men: 
Albert H. Jackson, Bernard Crowe, James Mal- 
com, Stephen V. Galvin, the Reverend L. M. 
Powers, Alanson M. Hines, Samuel C Sogers. 
Charles B. Matthews, W. H. Newers and the 
Rev. R. V. Hunter. A. M. Himes was elected 
chairman. 
********* 

(From the Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer, 
February 6, 1903.) 

Preliminary steps were taken last 

OHIO, night at a meeting held at the Hol- 
lenden towards the organization of a 
Direct Legislation League in this city. The 
call for the meeting was signed by some of the 
most prominent men in the city, and the inten- 
tion is to form a body that will prove to be a 
power in the coming campaign. 

The League is to operate somewhat along 
the lines of the Municipal Association. It ex- 
pects to thoroughly search the records of all 
candidates and put the material thus gathered 
before the people in a most public manner. At 
the opening of the meeting letters of com- 
mendation and encouragement were read from 
Eltweed Pomeroy, President of the National 
District League, and other prominent workers 
in this line of effort The meeting was called 
to order by E. W. Elwood, who explained the 
status of the movement in this country and 
what it is hoped can be accomplished in Cleve- 
land. Prominent among those present to assist 
in the formation of the League were Elroy M. 
Avery and Dean Charles D. Williams. Both 
said they are {in hearty sympathy with the 
movement and promised to render every assist- 
ance to the organization. Temporary commit- 
tees were named as follows : On constitution 
and by-laws, Elroy M. Avery, Clay Herrick 
and E. W. Elwood. Advisory committee, G. 
K. Shurtleff, Starr Cadwallader, Dean Wil- 
liams, Prof. E. W. Bemis, Rev. Charles A. 
Eaton, Reverend A. C Ludlow and Thomas 
H. Dillon. Finance committee, W. D. Hills, 
Elkanah Lane and H. A. Frisbie. Investigating 
committee, Capt. Benjamin Tripp, Thomas 
Walsh, Daniel Lockhart, C. A. Cheny, Thomas 
Isitt and Ogden Gaul. Press committee, H. A. 
Frisbie and O. K. Hewes. 

G. H. Lyttle was selected as temporary 
chairman of the finance committee, and a cam- 
paign for funds is to commence at once. 

It is announced that the policy of the organi- 
zation is to be strictly non-partisan* The next 
meeting is to be held February 19. 

Mr. O. K. Hewks, of Cleveland, writes : "I 
feel much encouraged by the developments of 
last evening. We hope to perfect our organiza- 
tion at the next meeting. We certainly have 
some very influential members, practical as 
well as ornamental. There seems to be a gen- 
eral disposition to work," 
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The Michigan Direct Legis- 
MICHIGAN. latiou League, the chief work- 
ers of which are G. R. Weikert, 
general secretary (who is employed in the office 
of the public lighting plant of Detroit), and G. 
S. Howe, general organizer, who it is planned, 
will go into the home district of each Repre- 
sentative or Senator who is opposed to allowing 
the people to ballot upon the termination of the 
existing Rule of the Pew. This is an effeetive 
club. Two years ago the two Senators, who 
led in the fight against the submis- 
sion of an amendment for Majority Rule, 
were compelled by the Direct Legislation 
League to withdraw from the ticket after 
they had been renominated. This example 
will be a warning to the present legislators, 
especially in view of the fact that the Demo- 
cratic party of the State has made a hot fight 
for the Referendum and the Initiative. 

The last annual convention of Organized Labor 
declared for the Referendum and the Initiative, 
and the chairman of the Legislative Committee, 
Matthew J. Lynch, editor of the Labor Leader, 
Port Huron, is a strong advocate of Majority 
Rule. 

The Anti-Saloon League of the State is de- 
sirous of securing a direct ballot, and therefore 
can be depended upon to help secure the sub- 
mission of the amendment. 
* * * *** * * * 

The Referendum campaign in 
ILLINOIS. Illinois and Chicago is becoming 
heated. Throughout the State 
the monopoly press is endeavoring to con- , 
vey the idea that the the people's rep- 
resentatives are not bound to heed the 5 
to 1 vote for the submission of a consti- 
tutional' amendment for the Initiative and 
Referendum. But a determined fight is being 
waged by the Illinois Referendum League, in 
combination with the State Federation or Labor 
and the State Grange. At the annual meeting 
of the Grange the Legislative Committee was in- 
structed to work for the Constitutional Amen i- 
ment A proposed amendment has been drafted 
by the Referendum League and introduced in 
the Legislature. The League has also framed 
a bill for the Referendum and Initiative in mu- 
nicipalities, which has been introduced. 

In Chicago the Common Council is threaten- 
ing to disobey the instruction of the people of 
Chicago last spring for municipal ownership of 
the street railways. More than a majority in 
the Council have voted down measures provid- 
ing for a Refereudum vote on an ordinance for 
a twenty-year franchise. This has brought 
forth a storm of protest. In two of the wards 
indignation meetings have been held, at which 
the disobedient aldermen were requested to be 
present and answer questions. One of the 
meetings was attended by the aldermen, while 
at the other meeting there was a refusal to 
attend. At the meeting where the aldermen 
were present the meeting lasted three hours, 
and hot words were exchanged. The aldermen 
tried to explain their votes, and. in conclusion, 
the principal speaker declared that he had al- 
ways tried to do what he thought the citizens of 
the ward wanted, and he added, "if I have not 
in this case, draw up the bill that represents 
your wishes, and I will do my best to push it 
through." 



The Chicago Federation of Labor has taken 
up the case. At its regular meeting, on Febru- 
ary 1st, it passed a strong resolution, and called 
a special session for the following Sunday, in- 
structing its legislative committee to bring in 
a program whereby the Common Council 
might be prevented from disobeying the peo- 
ple's instruction. 

At the special meeting 800 members were in 
a* tendance. Fiery speeches were made, and it 
was declared by resolution that in view of the 
fact that "members of the City Council 
threaten to rebel against, repudiate and ignore 
the instructions of the people of Chicago," in 
regard to municipal ownership and the Refer- 
endum, it is necessary that radical steps be 
taken. 

A Protective Committee was provided for, 
consisting of one from each Union and Legis- 
lative Committee of the Central body. Buss 
meetings are being arranged for in every ward 
in the city. Funds are to be secured by send- 
ing to each affiliated Union a letter requesting 
that 5 cents per member be contributed to the 
cause. 

The Public of January 24th shows how the 
Chicago Common Council is trying to fool the 
people. It says : 

"There is no mistaking the animus of the ma- 
jority of the Chicago Council in turning down the 
4 Finn* municipal ownership bill by substituting 
the ' Jackson 1 bill. Both provide for municipal 
ownership, and both provide for referendums on 
the subject. But the 'Finn* bill was prepared by 
a committee the majority of whom believe in mu- 
nicipal ownership — really as well as nominally — 
while the • Jackson* bill is virtually confessed by 
its sponsor to have been drawn by street-car 
lawyers. 

"it is in their Referendum clauses that the dif- 
ference between these two bills is most plainly 
visible. The 'Finn* bill provides for an initia- 
tive' as well as a * Referendum * ; the * Jackson ' 
bill strikes out the ' Initiative.' Under the 'Finn ' 
bill, ten per cent, of the registered voters could 
submit the question to popular vote, and a ma- 
jority of those voting would decide. But under 
the 7 Jackson* bill no submission to popular vote 
could be secured until a council, liable to be in- 
fluenced the other way by bribery, had taken the 
initiative. There could be no direct popular de- 
mand for the measure. And if the council did 
submit the question, a majority of the registered 
voters would be required for an affirmative de- 
cision. Every registered voter who was too in- 
different, or ignorant or lazy to look into the 
question and form a judgment, would be commit- 
ted against the reform. Is it not very remark- 
able, not to say extremely significant, that while 
the 'Jackson* bill would thus prohibit municipal 
ownership until a council could be induced to sub- 
mit the question, and would make every non-vote 
a negative vote, it would allow franchises to be 
granted private companies without any popular 
action whatever?" 



BY CAPT. J. P. OADMAN. 

Since the November election the 
G H IC AGO. time of the League has been mainly 
occupied in the preparation of a 
proposed constitutional amendment and of a stat- 
ute to secure the State and local referendum as 
ordered by the vote of the people. 

The two bills were taken to Springfield by D. L. 
Cruice, the then president of the League, and Mr. 
Emil W. Hitter, who was chairman of the com- 
mittee having those matters in charge, and to 
whom much credit is due for his painstaking re- 
search. 
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Mr. D. L. Cruice, who has been the able and self- 
sacrificing- president of the League since its organi- 
zation and has done such important and appreciated 
service for the cause, has just been honored by 
the Independent Labor party as their candidate 
for mayor of Chicago, and has accepted the nomi- 
nation. 

The presidency of the League now devolves upon 
Dr. Maurice P. Doty, who has been our treasurer 
since the League's organization. The other officers 
of the League are as follows : Financial Secretary, 
P. W. Palmer; Secretary, Emil W. Ritter ; Treas- 
urer, James P. Cadman. 

In this connection mention may not inappropri- 
ately be made of the important assistance which 
this League through its president, Mr. Cruice, 
were enabled to render the city in the preparation 
of two legislative municipal ownership bills in 
which the principle of the Referendum was pro- 
vided. 

Not long after last Spring's election Mayor 
Harrison appointed a committee of five aldermen, 
(N. R. Finn, A. W. Beilfuss, E. P. Hermann, W. P. 
Dunn and M. D. Dougherty) and of five citizens, 
(G-en'l Herman Lieb, author of The Referendum, A. 
M. Lawrence, editor of the Chicago American, D. 
L. Cruice, Edward O. Brown and Judge Edward 
P. Dunne) to prepare two bills: one "to provide for 
the ownership and operation by cities of street 
railways," and the other " authorizing cities, 
villages and incorporated towns to construct, pur- 
chase, lease and operate gas works and electric 
lighting works for public and private use." 

After many sessions the committee prepared 
the bills, and on the 8th of December last presented 
to the City Council the first bill and on the 17th of 
the same month presented the second bill. In the 
Council proceedings of each of these dates the bills 
then presented will be found printed in full Ac- 
companying the first bill is given the committee's 
very able and valuable report in full. The docu- 
ment is well worth preserving and forms an im- v 
portant contribution to the literature on the sub- 
ject of municipal ownership of publio utilities, 
giving much original matter. 

One important point shown in the report is that 
it is not necessary for a city in its purchase, con- 
struction or operation of these public utilities to go 
into debt aud thus raise questions as to possible 
statutory limitations to its liabilities ; but that it 
may bond the systems, and make them and not the 
city holden for the indebtedness. 

This is the plan pursued in most European cities 
and to some extent in this country, and meets the 
approval of financiers. 

Many of the members of our legislature, which 
is now in session, have already expressed them- 
selves as favorable to direct legislation ; and a 
number of them are very enthusiastic advocates 
of the cause, but others are desirous of more in- 
vestigation. And it is believed that our measures 
will be favorably acted upon this session. 

Our League is now preparing to continue its 
general campaign of education and propaganda, 
and to this end desires the moral and financial as- 
sistance of the friends of our common cause. The 
League's headquarters has been changed and is 
now 1441 Monodnock Block, Chicago. 
* * * * * * * ♦ 

THE NUMBERS VOTING IN CHICAGO. 

BY EMIL W. RITTER, CHICAGO. 

Note.— Mr. Ritter has prepared an elaborate 
table of the number voting in each ward on the 
Referendums held last Spring and Pall. These 
tables are of great interest to people knowing the 
city thoroughly, but to others they would tell 
but little. Mr. Ritters's conclusions, however, are 
exceedingly interesting. 

The four questions voted on last Pall were upon 
one ballot separate from the candidates, so that 
the difference in the vote on the various questions 
shows that the voters actually considered the 
questions before marking the ballots. 



1 1 You will notice that out of 70 aldermen but 23 
received a larger personal vote than did municipal 
ownership of the street railways, and yet it is 
understood that more than two-thirds of the Coun- 
cil are prepared to renew the franchises which 
expire this Bummer, in spite of the large vote in 
favorjof municipal ownership. The table also 
shows^that but four of the 85 aldermen elected at 
the time the questions were voted upon received 
a larger personal vote than did the questions. 

Only 28 of the 70 aldermen received more votes 
than did the local referendum, but nevertheless, 
we have been trying in vain to have the Council 
pass a rule providing for reference of all fran- 
chises upon petition of the voters. This has been 
in the Council for about nine months now and has 
been sent to various committees only to be placed 
on file in each. 

Geographically considered the table shows that 
the vote is in proportion to the average standing 
and intelligence of the voters of the district. That 
is to say, in the slum and " river wards" the vote 
is smallest, while in the better neighborhoods and 
among the intelligent working classes the vote is 
highest. Of course to a veteran in the cause 
this is not surprising, but it is quite a lesson 
for some of our people here, who feared that the 
reverse would be the result of popular voting 
on questions of this kind. 
******* * 

COMPILED PROM LETTERS FROM S. 1^ MOSKR- 

The Direct Legislation League 
MISSOURI, of Missouri have kept Mr. Moser 
at Jefferson City, the Capital of 
Missouri, until the Legislature passes the Direct 
Legislation Amendment or adjourns. His letters 
are very spicy, and illustrate how cowardly, 
timid, uneasily treacherous and subservient legis- 
latures are. Early in January Mr. Moser wrote: 

"I find that we are winning our friends to the 
idea that the per cents in the petitions are reason- 
able. Several Senators who had contended' for 
higher figures have conceded that our position is 
correct. 

"My presence is having a good effect. Several 
of the indifferent Democrats wonder how the Di- 
rect Legislation League can afford to be so per- 
sistent. They are made to feel that any postpone- 
ment of our issue beyond this Legislature will only 
make more difficulty for them. 

"The prospect for final passage is, in my estima- 
tion, as good as ever. Our case grows stronger 
with the work done." 

In the Senate a very good amendment was 
favorably reported and then recommitted. Mean- 
while a proposition for a Constitutional Conven- 
tion, which would have side-tracked all amend- 
ments, was defeated and a hearing given by the 
Senate Committee, of which Mr. Moser writes, on 
February 4th : 

"The hearings were entirely free from acrimony, 
and a few slight changes were made and another 
substitute offered for the former substitute. 
Pavorable report was made this morning and the 
new substitute ordered printed. The essential 
features of our Constitutional Amendment are not 
impaired by the last changes. The alterations 
seem to have been suggested by 'Senatorial dig- 
nity. 1 The pill is now encased in a more pleasing 
capsule, according to the views of our friends. 
The per cents for all the petitions are unchanged, 
and no change has, as yet, been urged by any 
member of the committee or our 'pledged friends. 1 
This reommitment has taken a week's time, but, in 
the long run, our chances of success have been im- 
proved by it." 

Again, on February 10th« Mr. Moser writes: 
"Our measure is now on the calendar in both 
Houses, and will probably pass in one branch not 
later than Thursday. 

"The storm is gathering in the Senate. The op- 
position will seek to pass a weak measure. Some 
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of the restrictions have already been indicated. 
There is still a strong lobby element, as shown by 
the vote on the Alum bill to-day. The trust vote 
was 18 to 16. This is not. however, a criterion on 
our measure, for several voted with Farris who 
will vote on our measure. A fight is certain, but 
we will make the result as favorable as possible. 
It is quite probable that a conference committee 
of the two Houses will have to be appointed before 
the matter is finally settled. In that event an- 
other week will be required to end the struggle." 
* * * * # * * * * 

Another outbreak of the Referendum is told in 
The Examiner of February 17th : 

"February 16.— There was a pretty fight in the 
Assembly, this morning, over the third reading of 
a bilL introduced by Lewis, of Riverside, provid- 
ing for the exercise of the Referendum in the 
matter of licensing or prohibiting the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in cities of the fifth and sixth 
class. The proposed submission of the question to 
a vote of the people found favor with some of the 
Assemblymen that were either opposed or 
friendly to prohibition, and there were both tee- 
totalers and tipplers who did not relish the Refer- 
endum feature. As a consequence there was 
much endeavoring to dodge the roll-call, and the 
House had to be called and many votes changed 
before the matter was settled. When the measure 
was finally passed, by 46 ayes to 20 noes, Boisson, 
of San Francisco, gave notice that he would move 
to reconsider the vote. 

4 'The bill is especially aimed to regulate the 
liquor question in Riverside and Red lands, both of 
which are temperance towns. It is optional with 
the municipal trustees whether there shall be sa- 
loons or not, and the Lewis bill proposes to deprive 
them of this power by providing that whenever 
one-third of the electors present a petition pray- 
ing for the submission to popular vote of a propo- 
sition for the license or prohibition of liquor-sell- 
ing, such proposition shall be submitted at the 
next general election. A majority of the votes so 
cast shall decide the question." 
********* 

At the annual convention of the 

TEXAS. Texas State Federation of Labor, 
last November, the name of the 
Direct Legislation Committee was changed to 
Majority Rule Committee, and there was added 
to it a committee of three from each Central 
Union. 

This committee co operates with the Texas 
Non-Partisan Federation for Majority Rule. 

A joint resolution for Majority Rule has been 
introduced in the Legislature. The Demo- 
cratic members of the Legislature have each 
been sent a reprint of the Referendum portion 
of the Democratic Congressional Campaign 
Book. Copies of this 6-page folder were sup- 
plied by the National Federation for Majority 
Rule, which still has on hand quite a number of 
copies. 

Signatures to petitions are being secured 
throughout the State of Texas. Blanks have 
been mailed to all the wide awake men aud 
women personally known to the chairman, and 
i ,000 names were selected from the mailing list 
of the leading reform paper of the State — 
names of those who were paid up. 

The Majority Rule Committee of the State 
Federation of Labor has sent into each city and 
village, where a Labor Union exists, copies of 
a brief address and questions to be presented to 
each candidate for Alderman and Mayor. They 
are presented through a local committee of Or- 
ganized Labor. 



By Bdwin N. Burdick, Denver. 

Our Initiative and Referen- 

C0L0RAD0. dum Ameudment is now before 

the Legislature. It has a very 

food show. 
******** 

BY MRS. K. V. KING, M'KENZIE. 

The bill Mr. L. A. Ueland 
NORTH prepared years ago was re- 

DAKOTA entered by Senator Plain and 
referred to committee. A local friend of 
influence helped and went with me to com- 
mittee, where we had a good argument with 
one member of brains furnishing the neces- 
sary opposition to bring out the good points. 
I argued along the line of truest conserva- 
tism, that soon the people would do something 
violently prejudicial to vested interests un- 
less they have a method by which they can 
speedily make their will effective at the 
ballot box. I argued that majorities are 
proverbially conservative. 

I doubt if we get the requisite two-thirds 
vote this season, as there are too many other 
things appealing strongly to local prejudice 
as we cannot reach the constituents in this 
state as in the more thickly populated. But 
two years from now we will nave help from 
those who are at present mildly opposing. 
The matter has been fairly presented, favor- 
ably received and the logic of events will 
push it strongly in the near future. The 
newspapers have spoken favorably. Thus 
the Grant County Review (S. D.) said recently: 
" Interest in the Initiative and Referendum 
is growing. In North Dakota Senator Plain 
has presented a constitutional amendment 
for this measure. The more that this ques- 
tion is studied, the deeper the interest that 
is being taken, and the Review is pleased to 
note that the neighboring states of North Da- 
kota and Minnesota are likely to soon follow 
South Dakota in embodying the Initiative and 
Referendum in their state constitutions." 
********* 

By Fred L- Sandbn, Helena. 

It is impossible to foretell 
MONTANA, what may occur before the 
session is over, but, among the 
friends of Direct Legislation, the general feel- 
ing (both inside and outside the Assembly) is 
that the amendment will pass. But the ques- 
tion asked is : "Will the Amalgamated Copper 
Co., or {he Standard Oil Co., have power 
enough to defeat it after such tremendous 
pressure by organized labor and the citizens 
generally? Will they dare defeat it ? " This 
question is very common on the streets, and it 
will be answered within the next month. I 
have been informed that it is already settled, 
aud that Senators enough have been secured to 
defeat it. As it takes two thirds of all members 
elected to each house, it only requires nine 
Senators to upset both the House and Senate 
and all the voters of the State thrown in. Nine 
men can set aside what (I am satisfied) 40,000 
citizen voters of Montana desire. 

The member introducing the first bill has 
not been able to get it ont of committee; but 
two more were afterward introduced, and a 
compromise bill has been reported. It is a 
very mild form, requiring 10 per cent for Ini- 
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dative and 5 percent for Referendum petitions. 
The percentages are all right, bnt some poli- 
tician has gotten in his subtly devilish work by 
providing that there must be 10 per cent, of the 
voters in a majority of the counties of the State 
for the Initiative and 5 per cent, in a majority 
of the counties for the Referendum. There are 
26 counties; hence these percentages must be 
gotten in 14 counties. An injury to one section 
of the State may arouse wild enough indigna- 
tion, there, to secure a petition with say 25 per 
cent of the voters of the State on it, and yet 
they may be unable to get 5 per cent, in each 
of the fourteen counties. Knowing the State as 
well as I do, I consider the bill has little value. 

Governor Toole's message was a strong one 
on Direct Legislation, and in general it was 
the best message I have seen. Toole is, be- 
yond doubt, the cleanest, strongest, ablest and 
most fearless man among the Democrats of 
Montana. I believe him to be above party 
prejudice, and in favor of the people as a 
whole. He thinks the only way for the people 
to defend themselves is thro* Direct Legislation 
in full force. But he has only come to this 
conviction since he was elected Governor, two 
yean ago. Perhaps he has run up against the 
real thing — the Amalgamated. 

Direct Legislation was not in either the last 
Republican or the last Democratic platform in 
this State. It was only in that of the Labor party 
who made the fight on this issue. In conse- 
quence, the Democrats only landed nine rep- 
resentatives, the Labor party obtained seventeen, 
and the Republicans two thirds. Senator Clark 
controlled the Democratic party, and did not 
allow Governor Toole to go even as a delegate 
to the State Convention. 

The organized labor forces are doing all in 
their power to land the Direct Legislation 
amendment. Seven to fifteen petitions have 
been read by the Clerk of the Senate every 
day for the last fifteen or twenty days. I in- 
troduced a resolution in the State Trade and 
Labor Council last summer, and the Board of 
Directors were instructed to do everything in 
their power. They have done noblv — more 
than the most enthusiastic worker conld expect. 
Thay have aroused the whole State to favor 
Direct Legislation. 

Locally I have done everything in my power 
— even to accepting a nomination on the Labor 
ticket for member of the Legislature. Of 
course, was defeated, but ran 300 votes ahea 1 
of my ticket and defeated the so-called Demo- 
crats whom we attacked for Dot preaching De- 
mocracy. 
********* 

[Extract from The Montana Daily Record, 
Feb. 27, 1903.] 
By a vote of 14 to 11, the Senate this mornings 
refused to submit to the voters the so-called 
initiative and referendum bill for their approval 
or rejection. The bill received a majority of the 
votes cast, but not the requisite two-thirds, and as 
a consequence, it was rejected. 
********* 

BY W. 8. U'REN. 

The House passed our bill to carry 
OREGON, the Direct Legislation Amendment 
into effect on the 12th of February and 
the Senate four days later. It is now the law of 
the State. I have been at Salem a good deal of 
the session working on this. It does not look 
much like the original as far as Section 3 is con- 



cerned and also Section 7, but the remainder of 
the bill is not very different from what we pro- 
nosed. The feeling generally was friendly to the 
bill but there was enough opposition and desire on 
the part of one man to insert amendments that we 
thought would be ruinous to make close watching 
necessary. I think this bill is an advance on the 
South Dakota statute, especially in the matter of 
getting information as to pending measures into 
the hands of the voters. 
***• * * * ♦ 

FROM NOTES FURNISHED BY MRS. JOHN R. 
HAYNES, LOS ANGELES. 

Last summer the Direct 
CALIFORNIA Legislation League of Cali- 
fornia was organized with Dr. 
John R. Haynes, President; W. H. Stuart, 
Treasurer; Geo. H. Dunlop, Secretary, all 
of^ Los Angeles, an efficient executive 00m- 
mitte and a long list of vice-presidents, 
Among these are judges, an ex-governor, 
bank presidents, army officers, clergymen 
and other prominent men. They strove to 
get a Direct Legislation plank in the 
platforms of all parties, succeeded with 
the Democratic and nearly succeeded with 
the Republican party. A little later by 
circular letter and personal application, 
stirred up the labor unions and farmers' 
organization to question candidates and get 
their pledges. After election, still kept up 
their activity by letter writing, meetings, 
etc. There are before us ten of their letters. 
One was sent only to prominent socialists 
showing them why they should work for an 
amendment now and urging them to write 
letters, another was to members of the legis- 
lature telling them of the resolutions passed 
by the State Federation of Labor, a third 
was to the labor unions urging them to pass 
and send resolutions and letters and so on. 
Here is one which we print in full as illus- 
trative. It was sent to business men all over 
the state, and as the date shows sent before 
the legislative sessions began : 

Los Angslbs, Gal., Dec 11, 1908. 
My Dear Sir : 

I should consider it a very great favor if you will 
send me, as soon as convenient, the names of about 
fifty prominent business men in your city. This 
to include the names of doctors and lawyers as 
well as merchants. We find a great deal of in- 
terest in Direct Legislation among business men, 
and I should like to send|a number of'your promi- 
nent citizens a personal letter on this subject. 

As yet we nave been unable to work up any 
great sentiment, either in your city or county, 
tind if you could give me the names of different 
persons, whom you think might become interested, 
in the various towns throughout the county, I 
should be very glad to write them personal let- 
ters and do what I can to secure their co- 
operation. 

I might remind you that this is of the greatest 
urgency. Never m the history of the State have 
we had such an opportunity as now to work a 
great reform. Here in the South all the best ele- 
ments in the community are united in favor of 
Direct Legislation, and enthusiasm is spreading 
rapidly to the North. 

Begging of you to take this matter up at once 
and to keep me posted as to whatever is being 
done, believe me. 

Very truly yours, 

John R. Hatnxs. 

President. 

If space only allowed, we'd like to print 
the whole of these letters. This campaign 
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was so active that they had no trouble in 
getting Hon. £. W. Camp, of Los Angeles, 
to introduce and champion assembly amend- 
ments Nos. 14 and 15, the first giving Direct 
Legislation to counties and cities and the 
second to the state. Later when our space 
is less crowded, they may be printed in full 
with comments. And it was so successful 
that on Jan. 24th they sent a letter to the 
members of the legislature, in which Dr. 
Haynes said : " At the meeting of the State 
Federation of Labor in this city week before 
last, a committee was appointed from that 
body to act with our League in urging the 
present legislature to submit a constitutional 
amendment, incorporating the princiule of 
Direct Legislation in the law of California. 
Up to that time our League and the Federa- 
tion were working separately for the same 
end. Now that we are acting together, the 
entire correspondence of the two organiza- 
tions in regard to this matter lies before me. 
From this I find that out of 120 members in 
the legislature over 80 have expressed them- 
selves in favor of our proposed amendment, 
while many others have expressed themselves 
as partly favorable, and the position of only 
a few is entirely unknown to us." 

The Los Angeles Express credited them with 
59 in the house and 18 in the senate, or 77, 
and told how Assemblyman McCartney, who 
was opposed to it, had at first shut up like a 
clam and was now saying he was mildly in 
favor. The Union Labor News closes a long 
editorial on the work done by saying : "With 
all these pledges before them and with the 
knowledge that Direct Legislation is in the 
interest of the people, the State Federation 
of Labor and the Direct Legislation League 
have every reason to feel confident that the 
proposition they have earnestly worked for 
is soon to become a reality. 

" The citizens of the State of California may 
well feel proud of the example that will be 
set by the State Legislature by the adoption 
of the Direct Legislation amendment." 

It is not at ail improbable that these con. 
stitutional amendments will have passed by 
the time this reaches the eyes of the 
Record's readers. 

VOTE ON DIRECT LEGISLATION IN L08 
ANGELES. 



Br Joseph Asbury Johnson, op the Los 
Angeles Herald. 

At the regular municipal election of Los An- 
geles, California, held Deo, 1, 1002, fifteen 
amendments to the city charter were submit- 
ted to the electors, No. 12 providing for the 
system of Direct Legislation, No. 18 for th»* re 
call or imperative mandate, and No. 15 for 
civil service. The vote ww as follows : 

For Direct Legislation— 12,846; against, 1,942; 
for the recall. 9,751 ; against. 2,470 ; for civil 
service, 11,180 ; against, 2,806. Practically it 
is 7 to 1 for Direct Legislation, and 5 to 1 for 
civil service. 

The full significance of this vote appears in 
the fact that Los Angeles is one of our moet 
thoroughly American cities, with an unusually 
well-educated and intelligent population « f 
120,000, and its influence will be strong and 



helpful in all parts of the country. Undoubt- 
edly it was the past *ork of our able and 
Vigorous Direct Legislation League which 
made possible this great triumph in favor of 
the true system of government, and it is due 
to say that Charles Dwight Willard, the sec- 
retary, and Dr. John R. Haynes, President of 
the State League, have been conspicuously 
active in this unselfish service. 

All honor is due the Los Angeles Herald for 
its earnest and efficient support by forceful 
argument and telling cartoons during the cam- 
paign of the p'St month, though The Express 
was onlv second to The Herald in its good 
work. The Times, however, simply ignored the 
great issue editorially, but gave the opposition 
ready access to its columns. The Record mildly 
favored the amendment. The three parties 
declared for it in their platforms, the Repub- 
lican saying: "We give our special endorse- 
ment to Amendment No. 12, providing for 
Direct Legislation ; " the Democratic: "We 
heartily endorse Direct Legislation ; '' and the 
Union Labor : "We give our unqualified ap- 
proval to Charter Amendment No. 12." 

Thirteen of the fifteen amendments to 
the charter were adopted. The other two, 
which The Herald and Express opposed 
as - undesirable, were defeated. They re- 
lated to the Police Department and the 
Board of Education. Thus, the \oie itself 
on the^e numerous amendments is a striking 
illustration of the wisdom and safety of 
Direct Legislation. As San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, the two largest cities in the 
State, embracing nearly half the population, 
have overwhelmingly adopted Direct Legisla- 
tion, a strong effort will be made this winter 
to becure from the Legislature a proposal 
to amend the State Constitution so as to 
extend 'he system to include the counties, 
townp, &c., of the State, and the effort will 
no doubt be successful. 

The Los Aneeles system of Direct Legisla- 
tion will now be a matter of special interest 
to the whole country, and, although quite 
lengthy, should certainly go to the public in 
The Direct Legislation Record. It is as 
follows : 

THE LOS ANGELES CHARTER 
AMENDMENTS 

FOR 

Direct Legislation and the Recall. 

Section 198a. THE INITIATIVE. Any 
proposed ordinance may be submitted to the 
Council by a petition signed by registered 
electors of the city, equal in number to the 
percentages hereinafter required. The sig- 
natures to the petition need not all be ap- 
pended to one paper, but each signer shall 
add to his signature, his place of residence, 
giving the street and number. One of the 
signers of each such paper shall make oath 
before an officer competent to administer 
oathe, that the statements therein made are 
trae, and that each signature to the paper 
appended is the genuine signature of the 
person whose name purports to be thereunto 
subscribed. Within ten days from the date 
of filing such petition the City Clerk shall 
examine and from the great register ascertain 
Whether or not said petition is signed by the 
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requisite number of qualified electors, and if 
necessary, the Council shall allow him extra, 
help for that purpose, and he shall attach to 
said petition his certificate showing the re- 
sult of said examination. If, by the Clerk's 
certificate, the petition is shown to be insuffi- 
cient, it may be amended within ten days from 
the date of said certificate. The Clerk shall, 
within ten days after such amendment, make 
like examination of the amended petition, 
and if his certificate shall show the same to 
be insufficient, it shall be returned to the 
person filing the same, without prejudice, 
however, to the filing of a new petition to the 
same effect. If the petition shall be found to 
be sufficient, the Clerk shall eubmit the same 
to the Council without delay. 

If the petition accompanying the proposed 
ordinance be signed by electors equal in 
number to fifteen per cent, of the entire vote 
cast for all candidates for Mayor at the last 
preceding general election at which a mayor 
was elected, and contains a request that said 
ordinance be submitted forthwith to a vote 
of the people at a special election, then the 
Council shall either : 

(a) Pass said ordinance without alteration 
within twenty days after the attachment of 
the Clerk's certificate of sufficiency to the 
accompanying petition (subject to a referend- 
ary vote under the provisions of section 198b 
of this charter); and if the ordinance shall be 
passed by the Council, but shall be vetoed 
by the Mayor and on reconsideration shall 
fail of passage by the Council, then, within 
five days after determination that said 
ordinance shall have so failed of final adop- 
tion, the Council shall proceed to call a 
special election at which said ordinance, 
without alteration, shall be submitted to a 
vote of the people ; or 

(b) Forthwith after the Clerk shall attach 
to the petition accompanying such ordinance 
his certificate of sufficiency, the Council shall 
proceed to call a special election at which 
said ordinance, without alteration, shall be 
submitted to a vote of the people. 

If the petition be signed by electors equal 
in number to at least five per cent, but less 
than fifteen per cent of the entire vote cast 
for all candidates for Mayor at the last 
preceding general election at which a Mayor 
was elected, then such ordinance, without 
alteration, shall be submitted by the Council 
to a vote of the people at the next general 
municipal election that shall occur at any 
time after 30 days from the date of the 
Clerk's certificate of sufficiency attached to 
the petition accompanying such ordinance. 

The ballots used when voting upon said 
proposed ordinance shall contain the words 
" For the Ordinance " (stating the nature of 
the proposed ordinance) and " Against the 
Ordinance " (stating general nature of the 
proposed ordinance). If a majority of the 
qualified electors voting on said proposed 
ordinance shall vote in favor thereof such 
ordinance shall thereupon become a valid 
and binding ordinance of the city ; and any 
ordinance proposed by petition, or which 
shall be adopted by a vote of the people, can- 
not be repealed or amended, except by a vote 
of the people. 



Any number of proposed ordinances may 
be voted upon at the same election, in acord- 
ance with the provisions of this section, pro- 
vided that there shall not be held under this 
section of the charter more than one special 
election in any period of six months. 

The Council may submit a proposition for 
the repeal of any such ordinance, or for 
amendments thereto, to be voted upon at any 
succeeding general city election ; and should 
such proposition, so submitted, receive a 
majority of the votes cast thereon at such 
election, such ordinance shall be repealed or 
amended accordingly. Whenever any ordi- 
nance or proposition is required by this 
charter to be submitted to the voters of the 
city at any election, the City Clerk shall 
cause the ordinance or proposition to be 
printed, and he shall enclose a printed copy 
thereof in an envelope with a sample ballot, 
and mail the same to each voter, at least ten 
days prior to the election, but the City 
Council may order such ordinance or propo- 
sition to be printed in the official newspaper 
of the city and published in like manner as 
ordinances adopted by the Council are re- 
quired to be published, and may order that 
such publication shall take the place of the 
printing and mailing of the ordinance or 
proposition and of the sample ballot as first 
above provided. 

Section 198b. THE REFERENDUM. No 
ordinance passed by the City Council (except 
when otherwise required by the general 
laws of the state or by the provisions of this 
charter, respecting street improvements and 
except an ordinance for the immediate 
preservation of the public peace, health or 
safety, which contains a statement of its 
urgency, and is passed by a two- thirds vote 
of the Council, but no grant of any franchise 
shall be construed to be an urgency measure, 
but all franchises shall be subject to the 
referendary vote herein provided), shall go 
into effect before thirty days from the time 
of its final passage and its approval by the 
Mayor ; and if during said thirty days a peti- 
tion signed by electors of the city equal 
in number to at least seven per cent, of the 
entire vote cast for all candidates for Mayor 
at the last preceding general election at 
which a Mayor was elected, protesting 
against the passage of such ordinance, be 
presented to the Council, the same shall 
thereupon be suspended from going into 
operation, and iUshall be the duty of the 
Council to reconsider such ordinance, and if 
the same is not entirely repealed , the Council 
shall submit the ordinance as is provided in 
Section 198a of this charter, to the vote of 
the electors of the city, either at the next 
general election or at a special municipal 
election to be called for that purpose, and 
such ordinance shall not go into effect or 
become operative unless a majority of the 
qualified electors voting on the same shall 
vote in favor thereof. Said petition shall be 
in all respects in accordance with the provi- 
sions of said Section 198a, except as to the 
percentage of signers, and be examined and 
certified by the Clerk in all respect9 as is 
therein provided. 

Section J98c, THE RECALL. The holder 
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of any elective office may be remoYed at any 
time by the electors qualified to vote for a 
successor of such incumbent. The procedure 
to effect the removal of an incumbent of an 
elective office shall be as follows : A petition 
signed by electors entitled to vote for a 
successor to the incumbent sought to be re- 
moved, equal in number to at least 25 per 
centum of the entire vote for all candidates 
for the office, the incumbent of which is 
sought to be removed, cast at the last preced- 
ing general municipal election, demanding 
an election of a successor of the person sought 
to be removed, shall be filed with the City 
Clerk ; provided, that the petition sent to the 
Council shall contain a general statement of 
the grounds for which the removal is sought. 
The signatures to the petition need not at all 
be appended to one paper, but each signer 
shall add to his signature, his place of 
residence, giving the street and number. 
One of the signers of each such paper shall 
make oath before an officer competent to ad- 
minister oaths, that the statements therein 
made are true, and that each signature to 
the paper appended is the genuine signature 
of the person whose name purports to be 
thereunto subscribed. Within ten days from 
the date of filing such petition the City Clerk 
shall examine and from the great register 
ascertain whether or not said petition is 
signed by the requisite number of qualified 
electors, and if necessary, the Council shall 
allow him extra help for that purpose, and he 
shall attach to said petition his certificate 
showing the result of said examination. If, 
by the Clerk's certificate, the petition is 
shown to be insufficient, it may be amended 
within ten days from the date of said 
certificate. The Clerk shall, within ten days 
after such amendment, make like examina- 
tion of the amended petition, and if his 
certificate shall show the same to be in- 
sufficient, it shall be returned to the person 
filing the same without prejudice, however, 
to the filing of a new petition to the same 
effect. If the petition shall be found to be 
sufficient, the Clerk shall submit the same to 
the Council without delay. If the petition 
shall be found to be sufficient the City Coun- 
cil shall order, and fix a date for holding, 
the said election, not less than 30 days nor 
more than 40 days from the date of the 
Clerk's certificate to the Council that a 
sufficient petition is filed. 

The City Council shall make or cause to 
be made publication of notice, and all arrange- 
ments for holding of such election ; and the 
same shall be conducted, returned and the 
result thereof declared, in all respects, as 
are other city elections. The successor of 
any officer so removed shall hold office during 
the unexpired term of his predecessor. Any 
person sought to be removed may be a 
candidate to succeed himself, and, unless he 
requests otherwise in writing, the Clerk 
shall place his name on the official ballot 
without nomination. In any such removal 
election, the candidate receiving the highest 
number of votes anal I be declared elected. 
At such election if some other person than 
the incumbent receive the highest number 
of votes the incumbent shall thereupon be 



deemed removed from the office upon quali- 
fication of his successor. In case the party 
who receives the highest number of votes 
should fail to qualify within ten days after 
receiving notification of election, the office 
shall be deemed vacant. If the incumbent 
receives the highest number of votes he shall 
continue in office. 



THE FINAL PASSING OF THE LOS 
ANGELES CHARTER. 

The last step in the enactment of the Los 
Angeles Charter, with its Direct Legislation and 
Recall provisions, took place on January 25th 
last by their ratification by the California 
Legislature at 8acramento. There was some 
opposition to them, which is humorously 
sketched in the following editorial from the 
Los Angeles Express of January 26th : 

* Although the opposition to the Los Angeles 
charter amendments failed to make a formid- 
able showing on the roll-call, it was evident 
from the debate that several of the sections of 
the city '8 new law were distasteful to the 
statesmen who are most familiar with the fine 
points involved in getting office and enjoying 
the emoluments. Apparently the only argu- 
ment that was effective was that the amend- 
ments were a local affair, and the unhappy 
results following the adoption of such iniqui- 
tous and revolutionary ideas would be in the 
nature of a righteous retribution visited upon 
the heads of the visionary and unsophisticated 
Angelans. 

"One clause of the new charter was particu- 
larly criticized—that of the Recall. It was 
regarded as revolutionary, and there were 
hints of its unconstitutionality. The idea of 
turning a man out of office, once he has been 
elected, simply because he is incompetent, or 
regards public office as a creation for his own 
personal benefit, is calculated to shock the 
sensibilities of the practical politician. After 
he is elected, doesn't the office belong to him ? 
Hasn't he a vested right in it? Didn't he 
spend money to get elected, and hasn't he 
always aided in the advancement of the inter- 
ests of the partv ? Didn't the people tacitly 
give him the privilege of doing as his peculiar 
wisdom dictates when they elected him ? 

"Hence, the politicians of the North think 
the Angelans must be crazy to hanker for the 
privilege of turning their public servants out 
of office if they do not behave themselves. In 
business enterprises men may be appointed to 
positions of trust, a r d they may be peremptor- 
ily let out for dereliction of duty, but the idea 
never will work in politics. It would rob 
office holding of its delight an-1 profit. 

"It may be recalled that during the local 
campaign preceding the vote on the charter 
amendment there was not much discussion of 
the Recall section. There was considerable 
talk of civil service regulations, and the Ini- 
tiative and Referendum received fair attention. 
Both of these were trumps, but the Recall was 
the joker. By exercising the privilege of 
* 'recalling" an obnoxious or incompent official 
occasionally, there will be less need of main- 
taining a watchful care that the civil service 
regulations are observed and less need for the 
exercise of the Initiative and Referendum. 

"That public official who knows the R 
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call ax is hanging over his head will be an 
ideal civil service reformer and a considerate 
lawmaker. No wonder the heathen at Sacra- 
mento raged and imagined vain things when 
the Recall was flaunted in their faces." 



SAN FRANCISCO USES DIRECT 
LEGISLATION. 

The San Francisco Examiner of Dec. 8rd, 
1902, says : " The proposition to issue bonds 
for constructing a modern railroad on Geary 
street yesterday failed to receive the two- thirds 
vote necessary to carry it. Of the votes cast 
15,120 favored the project and 11,834 were 
against it. 

" Altogether 26,616 votes were cast. This 
made it necessary to secure 17,744 in favor of 
the bond issue, so the proposition failed by 
2,624 votes, though it received a clean ma- 
jority of 8,786. 

"San Francisco has not yet been quite educat- 
ed up to municipal ownership. It was well that 
the try-out was had on a project which was 
not of vital importance. By the time it is 
necessary to submit the great propositions 
under which the city will try to own its water 
works and lighting plant the citizens will be 
better educated on such modern ideas. 

" It is evident that to conduct a successful 
campaign for municipal ownership it will be 
necessary to form an organization which will 
collect funds and send out the educational 
literature until the time for a campaign is 
ripe. 

" But the labor unions are alive to the ad- 
vantage of municipal ownership. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has repeatedly de- 
clared in favor of it. The local unions and 
labor organizations have indorsed it and are 
conducting an educational campaign in favor 
of civic progress along municipal ownership 
lines. Evidently it is to the unions that the 
city must look for its progressive principles 
and progressive votes. It is to be hoped, 
however, that some of the city's broader- 
minded business men will join in the crusade 
and lend their influence and their means to the 
cause. 

" The campaign was too short and the elec- 
tion came too soon after the excitement of the 
State campaign to make it possible to get a 
fair and deliberate expression of opinion. 

" So the fight is not lost. It merely was the 
preliminary skirmish which went against the 
up-to-date citizens yesterday." 

And the Examiner of Dec. 5th describes 
eight other charter amendments voted on two 
davs after the Geary street bond Referendum: 
"Yesterday the voters of San Francisco 
adopted seven amendments to the city charter 
and defeated one proposed amendment The 
total vote cast was 14.167 — not much over half 
the number cast on Tuesday for and against 
municipal ownership of the Geary street rail- 
road and less than a fourth of the vote at the 
State election in November. 

" There was one notable fault in the elec- 
tion. The voters were compelled to vote in 
the air. Nothing on the ballot told the citizen 
what he was asked to vote for or against. For 
instance, here was the problem submitted by 
amendment No. 1 : 

Amendment No. 1— Being proposal to amend the 



Charter of the City and County of San Francisco 
by amending Sections 1, 2, S, 4, 6, 7 and 8 of 
Article XII thereof, by repealing Section 5 of said 
article and by renumbering Sections 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 18 and 14 of said article so as to be known 
respectively as Sections 5, 6 ? 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and IS 
(all relating to the acquisition of public utilities 
by the city and county) as heretofore described 
and set forth in Ordinance No. 526 of the Board of 
Supervisors of the City and County of San 
Francisco. 

44 It would take a lot of research and study to 
inform a voter whether he could conscien- 
tiously vote *Yes' or 'No' over against a 
law described in that vague fashion. Many a 
man voted 'No' rather than take chances. 
The amendment was drawn to simplify the 
procedure for acquiring public utilities; to 
permit several propositions to be submitted at 
the same election; to repeal the provision 
making it compulsory to secure estimates of 
the cost of all utilities before submitting plans 
for the acquisition of any. But nothing on 
the ballot told the voter what he was expected 
to vote for or against. 

' ' However, Amendment No. 1 carried by a 
vote of 9,509 for to 8,462 against. 

"Amendment No. 2, which adds 'buildings, 
improvements and lands' to the objects tor 
which people may vote bonds, was carried by 
a vote of 9,649 to 8,268. 

"Amendment No. 8 was the 'ten blocks 
amendment' which the corporations got out 
the misleading circular against. This amend- 
ment is supposed to clear up beyond all doubt 
the right of two street railroads to use the 
same tracks on a street for ten blocks and to 
give the city the same power as the corpora- 
tions in laying or using tracks for that distance. 
When the citizens get ready to take over the 
Geary street railroad franchise they can ex- 
tend the road to the ferries down Market street 
under this amendment. Notwithstanding that 
misleading circular, the amendment carried by 
9 881 to 8.798. 

•• Amendment No. 4 was the only one de- 
feated. It was the street contractors' job to 
get all sorts of extensions on their contracts 
and to give two members of the Board of 
Works instead of three the right to enter into 
such contracts The labor unions opposed this 
amendment and it was beaten by 6,927 nays 
to 5,778 ayes. 

" Amendment No. 5 was intended to sim- 
plify the procedure in street work, providing 
that applications for such work can come only 
from the property owners to be assessed, the 
Board of Health or the Supervisors, and giving 
the Supervisors the power to order the im- 
provement of any street when only two blocks 
remain ungraded. This was carried by 9,291 
to 8,878. 

44 Amendment No. 6 increases the salary of 
the Assessor from $4,000 tc $8,000 per year. 
Though some tax dodgers fought this to get 
even with Assessor Dodge, it was carried by 
9,188 to 4,476. 

Amendment No. 7 gives the city power to 
clean and water the streets by its own em- 
ployees, instead of having to let the work to 
contractors. It carried by 8,812 to 4,128. 

Amendment No. 8 provides $5,000 a year for 
the relief of aged, indigent and infirm firemen 
of the old Volunteer Fire Department — the men 
who served between the years of 1850 and 1866. 
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Though there was opposition to this by those 
who objected to grafting a pension scheme, 
however small, upon the city, the amendment 
carried by 9,240 to 4,155. 

Following is a resume of the vote on the 
different amendments : 

For. Against. 

Amendment No. 1 9,509 3,4ttJ 

Amendment No. 2 9,649 3,268 

Amendment No. 3 9,831 8,793 

Amendment No. 4. 5,778 6,927 

Amendment No. 5. 9,291 3,373 

Amendment No. 6. 9,138 4,476 

Amendment No. 7 8,812 4,123 

Amendment No. 8 9,240 4,155 



THE PEOPLE'S VETO AND DIRECT 

INITIATIVE IN TEE CITY OF 

TORONTO. 

Mayor Ubquhabt and a Majority or Aldermbn 

Pledged to its Support. Application 

to be Made to the Legislature. 

By Robert Tyson, Toronto, Canada 

The Winnetka campaign in Toronto began in the 
early autumn of 1903 by The Toiler, a Toronto 
weekly labor journal, editorially explaining the 
People's Veto and Direct Initiative, snowing how 
to get them by pledging candidates, and pointing 
out the work oeing done along this line in the 
United States under the auspices of the National 
Federation for Majority Rule and the National 
Direct Legislation League. Articles telling what 
had been done by Organized Labor in Missouri and 
other places, and other literature of the National 
Federation were published. 

A Toronto friend had been in correspondence 
with Mr. George E. Shibley, of Washington, D. C, 
and through the good offices of Mr. William Hen- 
derson, Toronto, Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the District Labor Council, two or 
three hundred copies each of two pamphlets were 
distributed to the members of the Toronto District 
Labor Council and also to the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, which met in Berlin, Ont, in 
September. These copies were donated by Mr. 
Shibley on payment here of express charges and 
customs duties. 

A definite plan adapted to the local circumstances 
of the city was drafted so as to have a practicable 
working scheme. % Much time and thought were 
spent upon this. * Two friendly aldermen were 
consulted, one of them a lawyer; also a legal 
member of the Proportional Representation Soci- 
ety well versed in municipal matters. To make 
all by-laws of the City Council subject to popular 
veto was of course out of the question, as that 
would utterly block the business of the Council, 
which acts chiefly by by-law. Much care had to be 
taken in specifying the subjects of by-laws to be 
made subject to veto ; also in drafting proposed 
Rules of Procedure. Finally the proposal was 
completed and published in full in The Toiler. 
Here are heading and the first few paragraphs : 

The first step is for each association interested 
to appoint a small committee to organize with 
similar committees of other bodies, thus forming a 
joint committee of all bodies interested. The 
work would include : 

1. Obtain the co-operation of other bodies inter- 
ested who have not yet appointed committees, 
together with all individual and newspaper assist- 
ance and organize generally. 

2 Frame a set or questions for candidates and 
Rules of Procedure for the City Council, and after 
careful revision by practical men friendly to the 
idea, have them printed and as widely distributed 
as funds will permit. 

3. Arrange for the questioning of candidates 



both verbally at the nominations and by circular 
immediately after the nominations. 

4. Give their replies the widest possible publicity 
before the election, and keep record of them after- 
wards. 

5. After the election publish a full list of those 
elected who answered the questions favorably. 

6. Keep in existence the nucleus of the organi- 
zation, in readiness for action at the next election. 

Then followed "Suggested Questions for Can- 
didates' 1 ; " Suggested Rules of Procedure in the 
City Council as to the Optional Referendum**; 
and "Suggested Rules of Procedure as to the 
People's Initiative." 

Space forbids our printing the Rules of Proced- 
ure in full, but the following extract is of import- 
ance. 

1. By-laws and resolutions subject to the op- 
tional referendum and to the rules of procedure 
dealing therewith shall be those only which relate 
to the following matters : 

(a) The granting of any rights or franchises to 
any person or corporation, giving power to enter 
upon the streets or the property of the city for 
the purpose of carrying on any undertaking. This 
clause does not include ordinary leases. 

(b) Applications for legislation for the purpose 
of changing the present method of city govern- 
ment 

(c) Applications for legislation for the purpose 
of raising money for city purposes. 

(d) Increasing the rate of taxation beyond 
twenty mills on the dollar for all purposes. 

(e) Granting exemptions from taxation. 
Immediately after publication in The Toiler, the 

type was utilized to strike off several hundred 
copies of the proposal in the shape of a leaflet for 
future use. There was now something definite to 
act upon. 

Next an organization was formed which ulti- 
mately took the name of the Toronto Federation 
for Majority Rule. Application was made to the 
Toronto Single Tax Association, to the Young 
Democrats' Club and to the Proportional Repre- 
sentation Society of Ontario. These bodies con- 
sented to join a Federation for Majority Rule with 
Organized Labor. They appointed a provisional 
committee and the deputation waited upon the 
Municipal Committee of the Toronto District Labor 
Council. Individual members of that Committee 
had expressed themselves favorably. The de- 
putation was cordially received, and its proposal 
was unanimously endorsed. 

At the following meeting of the District Labor 
Council the Municipal Committee explained the 
method of getting the Referendum and Initiative 
by the Winnetka plan, and concluded : 

"Tour committee has carefully considered the 
proposal and recommends that this District Labor 
Council should take the lead in an earnest effort to 
obtain the People's Veto and the Direct Initiative 
in the Toronto City Council, by obtaining pledges 
from candidates at the next municipal elections, 
in accordance with the printed proposals. This 
matter being of so much importance, your com- 
mittee do not ask for a decision to-night, but 
would prefer that the matter remain open until 
the next meeting of this Council, so that it may be 
fully considered. Organized Labor would have 
good reason to be proud of its achievement if it 
succeeded in introducing into the government of 
this city so great and beneficial a change as the 
adoption of the People's Veto and Direct Initi- 
ative." 

Copies of the leaflets containing the proposal 
were distributed together with additional printed 
matter sent by Mr. George H. Shibley and Mr. 
Eltweed Pomeroy. The report of the committee 
was adopted. 

Then followed the meeting of the District Labor 
Council at which the matter came up for decision. 
Some discussion took place, one or two delegates 
objecting that the City Council had no legal power 
to incur the cost of a referendum vote, and that 
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therefore candidates would be asked to pledge 
themselves to something illegal. This objection 
was not pressed to a vote, however, and it had 
the good effect of causing subsequently a further 
revision of the " Questions for Candidates" so as 
to meet the objection of illegality as far as pos- 
sible. The Labor Council then unanimously in- 
structed its Municipal Committee to form a Feder- 
ation for Majority Rule in conjunction with the 
associations that had already signified their wil- 
lingness to join it. The five members of the 
Municipal Committee were appointed as the Labor 
Council's delegates to the Federation. 

Now came a great lot of detail work. Three 
main things to be done were : (1) to lay out the 
steps that had to be taken between then and the 
approaching municipal election; (2) to estimate 
the expenses and arrange for raising funds ; 
and (3) to draft the necessary forms. Valuable 
suggestions were got from a set of Detroit forms 
kindly sent by Mr. G. R. Weikert. 

The Committtee decided not to actually form the 
organization until it had reported these completed 
derails to the Labor Council and received its ap- 
proval, with a grant of money to start with. 

Mr. James Simpson, (42 Albany Avenue), the 
Secretary of the Municipal Committee, accord- 
ingly made a later report to a subsequent meeting 
of the Labor Council, supplementing it in a neat 
little speech, which aroused considerable enthusi- 
asm. The Council approved the detailed plan of 
action, voted ten dollars towards expenses, agreed 
to guarantee the remainder in the event of a 
deficit, and told the Committee to go right ahead. 

Thereupon the Toronto Federation for Majority 
Rule sprang into existence. The joint executive 
committee met, James Simpson was appointed 
Secretary pro tern of the Federation, and the fol- 
lowing forms were at once printed : 

1. Circular letter, in typewriter type, asking 
persons to allow their names to be used on the 
Federation's letterheads as members of the Ad- 
visory Committee. 

2. Circular letter, in typewriter type, asking 
local labor unionB to join the Federation. 

8. Questions for candidates with proposed 
rules of procedure. These were not intended to 
be sent to candidates, and were not printed with 
blank spaces for answers, but the type was kept 
standing to be subsequently used in that way. 

4. Resolution suggested to be used by organiza- 
tions in deciding to join the Federation. 

5 Voters' agreement, headed with a brief state- 
ment of objects and methods, and stating that 
signers thereof will be notified through the news, 
papers or otherwise how candidates answer the 
questions. The signers agree not to vote for any 
candidate failing to pledge himself for the People's 
Veto and Direct Initiative. 

6. Blank letterheads. 

7. Envelopes bearing the Federation's title, 
objects, &c, and the address of the Secretary. 

6 Envelopes addressed to the Secretary, for 
communications in reply to him. 

To raise the necessary funds, it was decided to 
ask each organization to contribute not less than 
one dollar and not more than two. 

As soon as the forms were printed, the execu- 
tive committee met in The Toiler office and spent 
one or two busy evenings in looking up addresses, 
folding and enclosing papers, addressing envel- 
opes and stamping, &c Enclosed with each cir- 
cular letter were copies of the Questions, Resolu- 
tion and Voters' Agreement. 

Very few organizations outside of organized 
labor were so constituted that they could federate 
for an object of this kind, at any rate without 
much preliminary arrangements. The Federation 
had therefore to rely for additional membership 
mainly upon local labor unions, and they respond- 
ed nobly, about thirty of them having joined up 
to the present writing, each appointing its delegate 
and sending a dollar or two. The Street Railway 
Union exceeded the limit and sent five dollars— a 



piece of practical enthusiasm which was much 
appreciated. 

The idea of printing a list of influential names as 
an advisory committee was abandoned, because of 
the time and effort needed to get a sufficiently 
comprehensive list. Therefore, the letterheads 
used in writing to candidates were without this 
help. 

The Toronto City Council consists of the Mayor 
and twenty-four Aldermen, elected yearly ; the 
Mayor by the city at large and the Aldermen in 
six wards. Nominations take place on the last 
Monday in December, and the elections on the 
first Monday in January. There being only a 
week between the two, the committee had to 
hustle. They met a few days before the nomina- 
tions, by which time practical lv all the candidates 
had been announced — four serious candidates for 
the mayoralty, and over forty for aldermen. To 
every one of these a circular letter was sent, en- 
closing copy of the Voters' Agreement and two 
copies of the Questions for Candidates, printed with 
blank spaces for answers and with the proposed 
Rules of Procedure. Following are the questions . 

1. Do you believe that the will of the majority 
should prevail in this city : " majority " meaning a 
majority of those entitled to vote and who do 
vote? 

2. To give effect to the will of the majority, do 
you favor the adoption of the People's Veto by 
Optional Referendum and of the Direct Initiative 
by Petition or Collective Request? 

3. Will you, if elected, use the power of your 
office to obtain the adoption in the City Council of 
Rules of Procedure providing for the Optional 
Referendum and the Direct Initiative along the 
lines of the proposed Rules of Procedure herewith 
appended, so far as the same are within the legal 
powers of the City Council ? 

4. Will you, if elected, use the power of your 
office to carry out the will of the majority as ex- 
pressed by any Referendum votes that may be 
taken ? 

5. Will you, if elected, use the power of your 
office to submit for the decision of the voters any 
measure (within the legal powers of the Council) 
that is asked for by three thousand electors ? 

6. Will you, if elected, make special efforts to 
obtain any Provisional Legislation that may be 
necessary to establish the Optional Referendum 
and the Direct Initiative as a part of the city 
government, along the lines herewith appended, 
or in some similar efficient and workable form ? 

Priuted envelopes for reply were also enclosed. 
A day or two after "Nomination Monday" 
reminders were sent to candidates who had not 
replied. The final result was that the four serious 
candidates for the mayoralty answered in the 
affirmative, together with about twenty-five of the 
serious aldermanic candidates. Some of the an- 
swers contained modifications or Qualifications, 
not, however, seriously imparing them. Of the 
mayoralty candidates, the most favorable to our 
proposals was Mr. Thomas Urcjuhart, who was 
afterwards elected. Many copies of the Voters' 
Agreement were circulated and signed, but owing 
to lack of time there was not as full an organization 
in this direction as was orginally contemplated. 

During all this time The Touer was giving the 
movement an active editorial support, and pub- 
lished full information as to what was going on. 

The six daily papers of the city were supplied 
with a list of the candidates who had answered 
favorably in time for the issue of the Saturday 
before election, and four or five of them published 
it. The Evening Star, which runs a Labor depart- 
ment on Saturdays, had a full and excellent state- 
ment as to the movement. 

Then came the elections. The result is summar- 
ized in the following extract from a Toiler 
editorial . 

" The Toiler extends its hearty congratulations 
to the Toronto Federation for Majority Rule upon 
the great success which has attended the first 
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stage of the campaign for the introduction of the 
Referendum and Initiative into the municipal 
government of this city. The mayor and fourteen 
aldermen have affirmatively answered all or 
nearly all of the questions put by the Federation, 
whilst three more aldermen have expressed them* 
selves in a general way in favor of the Veto and 
Initiative. Of the remaining seven aldermen, only 
two or three have expressed themselves as hostile 
to the idea, so that when a plan comes to be for- 
mulated, it may receive further support. w 

The first stage of the campaign being thus 
brought to a successful issue, the second stage is 
to obtain some needed legislation. We quote again 
from The Toiler: 

" At present there exists no legal power for the 
City Council to submit any question to a referen- 
dum of the voters at large. The only thing they 
can do in that line is to take the vote of a certain 
class of the voters on money by-laws, in a certain 
specified way. True, several referendum* have 
been taken ou various subjects, but every one of 
them was illegal, and could nave been stopped by a 
legal injunction just as the submission of the con 
su motive sanitarium by-law was stopped. 

" Now, what organized labor wants, and what 
the Toronto Federation for Majority Rule wants, 
is legal power for the City Council to take a refer- 
endum vote of the people upon any question it 
chooses, and at any time it chooses. That power 
being secured, the pledges of the Mayor and the 
aldermanic majority will do the rest, because they 
are pledged to pass rules of procedure providing 
for the veto and Initiative, and pledged to obey 
referendum votes. All we need concern our- 
selves with at present is that one simple point— to 
get from the Legislature power for the City Coun- 
cil to take a referendum of the voters at large. 
The answers of aldermen to the last question of 
the Majority Rule Federation ensures the support 
of a majority of the City Council." 

The Ontario Legislature meets yearly, about 
March. Previous to the session the City Council 
of Toronto prepares for presentation to the Legis- 
lature certain items of legislation which it desires 
to have enacted. The legislation to be asked for 
this year has already been passed by the City 
Council, and it includes a request that the City 
Council have power granted to it to submit ques- 
tions to the people. 

It is the intention of the Toronto Federation for 
Majority Rule to strengthen its organization and 
increases its membership, so as to back up the City 
Conncil in its request for legislation, and also to 
see that suitable rules of procedure are framed, 
Steps are being taken to this end. 

THE ONTARIO PROHIBITION 
REFERENDUM. 

On Dec. 4th, 1902, the people of Ontario 
voted on a bill for complete prohibition in 
the whole province of Ontario. But there 
was a string tied to this referendum. The 
law would not be enacted if a majority of 
those voting on it voted for it, but the ma- 
jority for it must' equal a majority of those 
voting at the election of 1898. This meant 
that those who did not vote for it were prac- 
tically counted as against it ; hence, it was to 
the interest of the liquor men not to vote, 
and it was to the interest of the prohibi- 
tionists to get out as large a vote as possible, 
though they did not expect or even claim to 
get a vote of 213,723, the number required. 
But they did poll a surprisingly large vote, 
199,749 in favor to 104,539 against, or a ma- 
jority of 95,210. Thus, if they could have 
gotten 14,000 more votes or 7 per cent, more, 
they would have won. 

The Pioneer, a prohibitionist paper, says 



of it: "In the Plebiscite of 1894 the total 
majority recorded in the Province of Ontario 
in favor of prohibition, was 81,769. In that 
vote women had a share. The total prohibi- 
tion majority of the men's votes cast, was 
71,593. The majority on the 4th inst. was 
about 15,000 greater than the majority se- 
cured in 1894. 

"In the Dominion Plebiscite, taken on Sep- 
tember 29th, 1898, when men only voted, the 
majority for prohibition in Ontario, was 
39,214. It will thus be seen that our majority 
now is more than double our majority four 
years ago, and also greater than the majority 
of me n '8 votes polled in 1894, when there was 
a municipal election to induce voters to go to 
the polls. 

"But, better still, full returns show that 
the total temperance vote polled on the 4th 
inst. was fully 25,000 greater than that polled 
In September, 1898, and was a vote on a di- 
rect law, not merely an expression of Qpinion, 
as was the vote in the Dominion Plebiscite. 

"Better still, present indications are that 
complete returns will show that the vote 
cast in favor of the Liquor Act on the 4th 
inst. was greater than the total number of 
men's votes cast in favor of prohibition in the 
Provincial Plebiscite of 1894, when a muni- 
cipal election was being held, and electors 
did not have to go to the polls simply to vote 
on the prohibition question." 

The Outlook in a significant editorial says : 
"It was confidently expected by the anti- 
prohibitionists that the large centers would 
reject the Liquor Act, but a majority of them, 
including the largest, Toronto and Hamilton, 
have given substantial majorities for prohi- 
bition. The total citv vote for the Act is 
34,715, and against 32,421. One-half of the 
total vote cast in the general election of 
1898 is 34,561 ; so that the cities give the 
necessary ratio for the bringing into force 
the Ontario Liq uor Act, 1902. In the French- 
Canadian districts along the Ottawa and 
in the eastern counties, where French- 
Canadians are numerically strong, the anti- 
prohibitionists had majorities. The same is 
also true in Waterloo, where the German 
population strongly opposed the restrictive 
measure. The prohibitionists waged an 
active campaign with meetings, literature, 
and canvassing. The anti-probibitionists 
came out actively at the last. The ministers 
of the different denominations, especiallv the 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational and 
Baptist bodies, were exceedingly active in 
the campaign for prohibition. The Episco- 
palians were about evenly divided. In some 
localities Roman Catholic priests were 
earnestly supporting the prohibition meas- 
ure. Politics had very little to do with the 
contest." 

Of course the prohibitionists are demand- 
ing stringent legislation. A deputation 
waited on Premier Ross and Mr. F. S. Spence, 
their spokesman said : "They had more than 
sixty-five per cent, of all the votes that were 
polled in that election. Twelve months ago 
the government were of opinion that sixty 
per cent, of the votes cast would be sufficient 
to bring the law into operation. Now they 
had exceeded the original requirement by a 
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majority of 17,000 votes. In Manitoba on 
the same bill the government had only asked 
the temperance people to voll 62J per cent, 
of the votes cast, ana promised to bring the 
Act into operation. They had obtained more 
than the requirement of Manitoba, and in 
the face of tremendous difficulties, such as 
the discouragement of many of the workers 
at what they had considered the very hard 
terms, and in the face of an unfavorable time 
of the year for voting, when thousands of 
men in the north country could not vote, as 
the lakes were not frozen hard enough for 
traffic. 

"It is only fair to say, that there was a 
little difference of opinion as to the request 
we should make. There is no difference of 
opinion among the temperance people as to 
what we ought to receive. Some thought it 
was wise to ask simply for the Act. Some 
thought perhaps a better Act could be framed. 
In our deputation to-day there is no one who 
utter 8 a word of objection to that Act. We 
come to you now with the endorsation of an 
influence overwhelming, asking for the 
strongest measures you believe necessary to 
carry out that result. We ask you to do 
your whole duty in the matter, as we have 
striven to do ours." 

The Liberals were returned to power by 
only two or three maiority, and of course 
Premier Ross, the Liberal leader, is very 
careful what he says. In his reply, he said : 
4 * I observe one feature, however, of the dis- 
cussion : A genera] disposition to emphasize 
the duty of the government rather than the 
duty of the Legislature. The measure of a 
government's responsibility under our con- 
stitutional system as it is worked out is its 
majority. Although the leader of the gov- 
ernment at the present time, and the leader 
of the Liberal party, I am not the Liberal 
party. I can only go so far as my supporters 
in the Legislature will enable me to go. You 
say if we had as large a vote as you had we 
would have something like 77 of a majority. 
I am sorry I have not that majority. It 
would add very greatly to my comfort to- 
night, and perhaps add to the efficiency of 
the Legislature. Qut whether my majority 
be large or small, if I am to exist it must be 
maintained intact. 

" My duty, however, in connection with 
this question is to consult my supporters, and 
that I shall do at the earliest opportunity. 
The earliest opportunity will be when the 
house meets." 

Although this was, as repeatedly called, a 
loaded Referendum, it has done great good 
in stirring up the people and some legislation 
is sure to follow. 



THE VERMONT REFERENDUM. 

Last year the people of Vermont decided to 
change their treatment of the liquor problem 
from State prohibition not to license but to 
allowing each locality to decide for itself 
whether it would have license or not Accord- 
ingly, on December nth, 1902, the Legislature 
passed a law, the gist of which is in the follow- 
ing two sections : 

Section 3. The selectmen of a town voting 
in favor of license shall, upon the application 



of six voters, call a special town meeting to 
determine the kind of license to be issned in 
said town. The vote thereon shall be by ballot 
in the following form : 
Shall license be granted for the sale 
of liquors of all kinds ? 

Shall license be granted for the sale • 

of beer or malted liquors only ? 

and the voter shall mark a cross (X) against 
the class of license for which he desires to 
vote. 

Section 2. The warrant of every town meet- 
ing to be held on the first Tuesday of March, 
1903. and annually thereafter, shall contain an 
article providing for a vote upon the question : 
"Shall licenses be granted for the sale of intoxi- 
cating Honors in this town ? " The vote under 
this article shall be by ballot in the following 
form: 

Shall license be granted for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors in this town ? 

Yes. : : No. : 

and the voter shall mark a cross (X) against 
the answer he desires to give. 

Then follows a number of generally very 
wise provisions. This law was submitted to a 
Referendum of the people on Tuesday, Feb. 3d, 
and carried by a vote of 30,574 for to 29,539 
against; total, 60, 1 13. This is a very large vote 
for a special election, as only 69,927 votes were 
cast last fall in the hotly contested Guberna- 
torial election, and 56,216 in the Presidential 
election of 1902. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 

BY A. D. CRIDGE, OF HANFORD, CAL. 

There were nine amend- 

CALIFORNIA. ments voted on last Novem- 
ber, and they are badly 
placed on the large blanket ballots, which 
measured 20x21 inches, and which contained 
over one hundred names. In different coun- 
ties they were differently numbered, in 
different order, and with different titles. 

Seven of the amendments were adopted. 

Senate amendment No. 4, which provides 
for the inclusion of high, normal, evening 
and technical schools in the public school 
system and devotes the school funds ex- 
clusively to the support of primary and 
grammar schools, but authorizes separate 
taxation for the other schools named. Car- 
ried by 89,947 to 60,861 against. 

Senate amendment No. 18, dividing the 
State into fish and game districts and permit- 
ting a different open season in each. Car- 
ried by 88,622 for to 54,930 against. 

Senate amendment No. 3, carried by 74,526 
for to 66,132 against. 

Senate amendment No. 6 is the most funda- 
mental of the lot. San Francisco gave it a 
large majority, but in the rural districts it 
seems to have gotten a hostile vote. It pro- 
vides for Direct Legislation to some extent 
in city government, and makes Direct Legis- 
lation possible in cities when and where the 
people so amend their charters so as to pro- 
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yide for it. This amendment was generally 
opposed by the Republican press of the State 
on the nominal ground that 15 per cent, was 
too small a number to force a popular vote on 
any proposed charter amendment. The edi- 
torials in the Republican press all appeared 
to come out of the same mold. The Demo- 
cratic press gave very little attention to it, 
but what was given was friendly. This was 
carried by 70,748 for to 53,182 against. 

Assembly amendment No. 25, fixing: a uni- 
form working day of eight hours on all pub- 
lic works, except in cases of emergencies, 
was carried by 114,972 for to 33.752 against. 

Senate amendment No. 14, providing for 
the use of balloting machines, by local op- 
tion, was carried by 83,966 for to 43,127 
against. 

Senate amendment No. 20 provides for tax- 
ation for State highways. Carried by 78,479 
for to 59,632 against. 
The two defeated were : 
Senate amendment No. 13, abolishing grand 
juries and trusting to district attorneys to 
prosecute criminals by information, was de- 
feated by 56,222 for to 72,153 against. 

Assembly amendment No. 28, providing for 
a commission of five persons to exercise ex- 
clusive supervision over corporations oper- 
ating all sorts of public utilities, was de- 
feated by 31,474 for to 118,791 against. 

A voter reading the official explanation 
could not tell what he was voting on. This 
was stupidity, or worse, but probably only 
stupidity. 

For Governor, the Democrats had Frank- 
lin K. Lane, a progressive man of remark- 
able ability. He was an open advocate of 
Direct Legislation, and it made him many 
votes. Direct Legislation was in the Demo- 
cratic platform. Had it been made the 
leading issue, as it was by Lane alone, 
other candidates and the Democratic press 
of the State, with a few exceptions, ignor- 
ing it, I think Lane would have won out 
in spite of all his handicaps. As it was, he 
received several thousand majority of the 
votes cast, but not of those counted. Owing 
to the construction of the ballot law by the 
Supreme Court, made before the election, all 
ballots marked with an X opposite the words 
"no nomination/' were entirely illegal. Tn 
many of the counties and townships the 
Democrats made no nominations for minor 
offices, or where the Republican was satis- 
factory to the people, regardless of party. 
There were three such blanks labeled " no 
nomination" in this county. Throughout 
the State the Democrats had many more 
•uch blank spaces than the Republicans, the 
latter usually filling their ticket from gov- 
ernor down to constable. The poor light in 
the voting booths threw thousands of X 
marks on these blank spaces, and the Demo- 
crats suffered a loss of five times where the 
Republicans did once. This defeated Lane 
and elected a man who has never been ac- 
cused of entertaining a progressive idea on 
any question whatever. 

The San Francisco Examiner of Dec. 2nd 
said editorially: 

" The returns answer the stock objections 
against the referendum. It is said that the 



people will not take interest in questions of 
legislation — that they are interested only in 
candidates. This is true of some voters. 
But when over 150,000 voters expressed their 
opinion upon the amendments, it is plain that 
the majority feel interest in the questions of 
legislation that are submitted to them. 

T * The most convincing proof of the careful 
thought given by voters is found in the enor- 
mous variations in the majorities for or 
against the several amendments. The voters 
adopted the eight-hour amendment by a ma- 
jority of 81,991 votes. They defeated the 
plan for a State Commission to fix charges 
on all publio utilities by a majority of 87,171. 
Here was a variation of 169,162 between the 
two majorities — one on ore side, the other on 
the opposite side of the line of indifference. 
The people knew what they wanted and ex- 

?ressed their opinion with independence, 
'he figures prove that they THOUXJHT. 
' * When these evidences of careful judgment 
are considered, no candid person can deny 
that the people of California have vindicated 
their right to govern themselves. A people 
that thinks will never go far wrong. It may 
make mistakes. That is to be expected. A 
people is no more exempt from fallings than 
the individual. But the people that thinks 
will have the intelligence to learn by its 
mistakes, and will have the wit to correct 
them. 

"The people of California may safely be 
trusted to decide upon legislation, in or out 
of the Constitution. The process of constitu- 
tional amendment has been turned into a 
system of lawmaking by the people, and they 
have established their right to be consulted 
upon all important questions of lawmaking. " 
This last is very true, as California has 
voted on more constitutional amendments in 
the last decade than any other state in the 
union, and twenty states could easily be 
picked out that have had less constitutional 
amendment referendums than this our state. 
California is having an awkward form of 
direct legislation. 



BT DR. P. M. COOKE, OF DENVER. 

At the November elections 

COLORADO, there were amendments to 
six articles of the Constitu- 
tion voted for under ten heads. 

The first made eight hours the legal day in 
mines, smelters, etc., and was carried by a 
vote of 72,980 for to 26,266 against. 

The second was in two parts. The first 
part extended the term of the District At- 
torneys from three to four years, and was 
carried by a vote of 46,191 for to 25,243 
against. The second part extended the term 
of office of the County Judges from three to 
four vears, and was carried by 44,856 for to 
25,328 against. 

The third changes the qualifications for 
voting by omitting those who, though they 
have declared their intentions to become a 
citizen of the United States, have not yet be- 
come such, and by lengthening the required 
residence in the State from six to twelve 
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months. It was carried by 44,769 for to 27,077 
against. 

The fourth was the well-known Bucklin or 
Australian tax system amendment, and was 
in two parts. It provided that any county, 
every four years, could fix its own method of 
raising taxes, and could exempt personal 
property from taxation; and, further, that 
the share of State taxes should be fixed in 
proportion to the amount raised for local 
purposes. The first part was defeated by 
32,710 for to 72,370 against, and the second 
part was defeated by 31,527 for to 69,741 
against. There was an active fight over this 
amendment, of which the Literary Digest 
said: 

" Several months after the adjournment of 
the Legislature the opponents of the law in- 
duced the Governor to call a special session, 
one of the purposes of which was to repeal 
the submission act. Such a session was 
called, but the law, after an exciting debate, 
was allowed to stand. 

"The Republican platform denounces the 
proposed amendment as experimental and 
revolutionary legislation, while the Demo- 
crats, only by implication, favor the bill in 
their platform by a declaration for all legis- 
lation extending the home-rule principle. 
The State Federation of Labor, at its conven- 
tion of June, 1902, indorsed the amendment, 
the President saying that * it should appeal 
to every union man, if for no other cause than 
that it comes nearer carrying the principles 
of the initiative and referendum than any 
other law enacted in Colorado. ' The Social- 
ists, as a body, are also said to be strongly 
in favor of the amendment. On the other 
hand, a league of Denver citizens was formed 
September 20 for the purpose of carrying on 
a systematic campaign against the law all 
over the State. Its motto, as given in the 
Denver Republican of September 21, is : 
'The Bucklin amendment means the single 
tax, confiscation, confusion, panic.' In a 
circular letter to the voters, signed by Jacob 
Fillius, president, and John E. Lee, secre- 
tary, the league says : 

" ' Alarmed at the discovery that a secret 
society of single-taxers, aided by contribu- 
tions from all over the country, has cap- 
tured many of the leaders among our work- 
ingmen, a large number of representative 
citizens of Denver, of both political parties, 
have hurriedly formed an association called 
the Anti- Bucklin Amendment League, for 
the purpose of arousing all the people to the 
danger that apathy and indifference may 
permit the proposed revolutionary change in 
our State Constitution to be adopted. 

44 * We earnestly urge you to protect your- 
self by helping us to avert this calamity. 
We are conservative when we assert that : 

14 * First — The Bucklin amendment means 
the single tax. 

11 4 Second— It will reward tax-dodgers. 

" 'Third— It will confiscate real estate. 

44 * Fourth— It will confuse our tax system. 

44 4 Fifth— It will thwart the revenue law. 

44 4 Sixth— It will disturb business. 

14 4 Seventh— It will drive away capital. 

44 4 Colorado is tired of having every new 
experiment in government tried upon her, as 



doctors try a doubtful new medicine on a 
dog. It gives us an injurious reputation for 
eccentricity. ' 

44 Only the rural weekly newspapers— about 
forty of tb em— favor the amendment. The 
Rocky Mountain News, a Democratic daily pub- 
lished in Denver by United States Senator 
Patterson, prints arguments for and against 
the measure, but does not indorse it edi- 
torially." 

There is no question here that this amend- 
ment was defeated by fraud, and a move- 
ment is on foot to have the fraud proved, the 
decision reversed, and the amendment declar- 
ed carried; but, though they have proved 
fraud, it is hardly possible that this amend- 
ment can be saved. How great this fraud is, 
is partially shown by this extract from The 
Public of December 27th : 

14 The revelations of fraud in the count are 
astounding. Nor do these revelations de- 

Send upon the assertions of advocates of a 
efeated measure. The Denver Timet, which 
opposed the amendment vigorously, concedes 
this. It quotes the County Clerk as saying : 

44 4 You may say for me that I admit the per- 
petration of all the frauds they have alleged. 
The evidence is indisputable and conclusive. 
I will start an immediate investigation, and it 
will be a thorough one. Prosecutions will 
follow the investigation to the bitter end, if 
I have to stand the entire expense myself.' 

"These alterations appear to have been 
made most bunglingly. For the roughly 
written figures of the election judges were 
substituted neat clerical figures by the 
County Clerk's assistants ; and the forgeries 
were committed with ink of a different kind 
from that which the judges used. 

44 Nor were the frauds confined to Den- 
ver county. They appear to have spread all 
over the State of Colorado, excepting only a 
few counties in which the Democratic offi- 
cials supported the measure and prevented 
false counting and doctored returns. Conejos 
county, for instance, returned an adverse 
vote of 2,128 to 62. This is a Mexican county, 
and, according to the returns, nearly all the 
Mexican voters must have voted on the 
amendment — something very improbable." 

The fifth amendment was in three parts. 
The first changes the terms of office of the 
County Commissioners from three to four 
years, and that in counties with over 70,000 
population there may be five, instead of 
three, Commissioners. This was carried by 
49,646 for to 26,559 against. The second part 
extends the terms of the other county officers 
from three to four years, and was carried by 
48,941 for to 26,140 against. The third part 
extends the terms of justices and constables 
from three to four years, and was carried by 
48,682 for to 26,082 against. 

The sixth was a very important amend- 
ment, and contains much Direct Legislation. 
After fixing the boundaries and some other 
matters for Denver, it says : 44 The people of 
city and county of Denver are hereby vested 
with, and they shall always have, the exclus- 
ive power in the making, altering, revising 
or amending their charter/' It then goes on 
to provide for the election of Charter Con- 
vention until a charter shall be adopted at a 
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Referendum of the people of Denver. It, 
however, says that only the people shall grant 
a franchise, and puts the initiative in the 
hands of the applicant for the franchise, who 
must pay the expense of the election. This 
is a unique and valuable provision. It reads : 

*• No franchise relating to any street, alley 
or public place of the said city and county 
shall be granted, except upon the vote of the 
qualified tax-paying electors, and the ques- 
tion of its being granted shall be submitted 
to such vote upon deposit with the treasurer 
of the expense (to be determined by said 
treasurer) of such submission by the applicant 
for said franchise. f ' 

Section 5 provides for the amendment of 
the charter, and it is so valuable that it is 
printed in full here : 

MUNICIPAL DIRECT LEGISLATION. 

" Section 6. The citizens of the city and 
county of Denver shall have the exclusive 
power to amend their charter, or to adopt a 
new charter, or to adopt any measure as 
herein provided : 

" It shall be competent for qualified elec- 
tors, in number not less than five per cent, of 
the next preceding gubernatorial vote in 
said city and county, to petition the council 
for any measure, or charter amendment, or 
for a charter convention. The council shall 
submit the same to a vote of the qualified 
electors at the next general election, not 
held within thirty days after such petition is 
filed ; whenever such petition is signed by 
qualified electors in number not less than ten 
per cent, of the next preceding gubernatorial 
vote in said city and county, with a request 
for a special election, the council shall sub- 
mit it at a special election, to be held not less 
than thirty nor more than sixty days from 
the date of filing the petition ; provided, that 
any question so submitted at a special elec- 
tion shall not again be submitted at a special 
election within two years thereafter. In 
submitting any such charter, charter amend- 
ment or measure, any alternative article or 
proposition may be presented for the choice 
of the voters, and may be voted on separately 
without prejudice to others. Whenever the 
question of a charter convention is carried 
by a majority of those voting thereon, a 
charter convention shall be called through a 
special election ordinance, as provided in 
section four (4) hereof, and the same shall be 
constituted and held and the proposed char- 
ter submitted to a vote of the qualified elec- 
tors approved or rejected, and all expenses 
paid, as in said section provided. 

44 The clerk of the city and county shall 
publish; with his official certification, for 
three times, a week apart, in the official 
newspaper, the first publication, to be with 
his call for the election, general or special, 
the full text of any charter, charter amend- 
ment, measure or proposal for a charter con- 
vention, or alternative article or proposi- 
tion, which is to be submitted to the voters. 
Within ten days following the vote the said 
clerk shall publish once in said newspaper 
the full text of any charter, charter amend- 
ment, measure*or proposal for a charter con- 
vention, or alternative charter or proposi- 
tion, which shall have been approved by a 



majority of those voting thereon, and he shall 
file with the Secretary of State two copies 
thereof (with the vote for and against) offi- 
cially certified by him, and the same shall go 
into effect from the date of such filing. He 
shall also certify to the Secretary of State, 
with the vote for and against, two copies of 
every defeated alternative article or proposi- 
tion, charter, charter amendment, measure, 
or proposal for a charter convention. Each 
charter shall also provide for a reference, 
under proper petition therefor, of measures 
passed by the council to a vote of the quali- 
fied electors, and for the initiative by the 
qualified electors of such ordinances as they 
may by petition request. 

4 ( The signatures to petitions in this amend- 
ment mentioned need not all be on one paper. 
Nothing herein, or elsewhere, shall prevent 
the council, if it sees fit, from adopting auto- 
matic vote registers for use at elections and 
references. 

14 No charter, or. charter amendment, or 
measure adopted or defeated under the pro- 
visions of this amendment shall be amended, 
repealed or revived, except by petition and 
electoral vote. And no such charter, charter 
amendment or measure shall diminish the 
tax rate for State purposes fixed by the act of 
the General Assembly, or interfere in any 
wise with the collection of State taxes." 

Section 6 is also so valuable that it is given 
in full : 

44 Section 6. Cities of the first and second 
class in this State are hereby empowered to 
propose for submission to a vote of the quali- 
fied electors, proposals for charter conven- 
tions and to hold the same, and to amend any 
such charter, with the same force and in the 
same manner and have the same power, as 
near as may be, as set out in sections four (41 
and five (5) hereof, with full power as to real 
and personal property and public utilities, 
works or ways, as set out in section one (!) 
of this amendment." 

These two sections are really a full and 
complete municipal Direct Legislation law 
embedded in the Constitution, and yet outside 
of the State this amendment was hardly no- 
ticed. Around Denver the provisions that 
no franchise shall be granted without a vote 
of the people, that whereby we can purchase 
by condemnation proceedings the property of 
the public service corporations, and dismiss 
half of our officeholders by uniting the city 
and county into one corporation, after the 
example of the trusts, has stirred up an im- 
mense outcry amongst the politicians and 
corporations, and they threaten proceeding 
in the Federal Court after the official count, 
and say they will get out the familiar injunc- 
tion to prevent the people from doing what 
they will with their own. And yet we live 
under a government by the people ! 

This amendment was carried by a vote of 
50/750 for to 25,767 against. 

This Direct Legislation Municipal Amendment 
was brought up before the Supreme Court of 
Colorado, and only the very last of February they 
decided that it was constitutional. 

About two-thirds of those voting for Gov- 
ernor voted on the amendment with the 
largest vote, »but those who did vote showed 
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discrimination in their voting. Several of 
these amendments illustrate the growing 
tendency to extend the Constitution by em- 
bodying statute law in it. Thus the second 
and fifth amendments here should be law, 
and not Constitution; but then the people 

have a decision on it. 

* * * * ***** 

By T. J. Maxwell, op Topeka. 

Two amendments were voted 
KANSAS on in the sunflower State. The 
first one making the election for 
county officers biennial and forbidding any 
one holding the offices for sheriff and county 
treasurer for more than two consecutive 
terms, was carried by a vote of 144,776 for to 
78,190 against, or a majority of 56,586. 

The other amendment increasing the salary 
of members of the legislature, so that they 
get $500 for a regular session and $5 a day for 
a special session and 3 cents mileage, was lost 
by 92,090 for to 140,768 against, or a majority 
against of 47,678. 

The total vote for governor was 287,168, 

while the total vote on the amendments was 

222,966 and 232,852, showing that about 60,000 

who voted for governor did not vote on the 

Amendment Referendum, but the carrying of 

one and defeat of the other shows that the 

people exercised discrimination. 

** ***** * * 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 

The eight constitutional amend- 
MISSOURI. ments voted on in Missouri are 
thus described in the official report 
of the election. 

First— Repealing amendment of 1900 concerning 
taxation of mortgaged property. 

Yes .:.?:...:........ m.oee 

No 80,839 

Majority for 36,227 

Second— Provides for the adoption of township 
organization whenever a majority of the legal 
voters of a county voting "upon that proposition" 
so determine. 

Yes 121,856 

No 72,758 

Majority for 49,103 

Third— Authorizing City of St. Louis to amend 
its charter at any election held 60 days after pub- 
lication of proposals ; also to frame new charter 
which may be ratified by a majority of the votes 
cast at an election to be held from 20 to SO days 
after submission. 

Yes. 117,354 

No j 72,251 

Majority for 45,103 

Fourth— Authorizing the City uf St Louis to 
levy for municipal purposes, in addition to rate 
now allowed, a rate not exceeding the rate 
which would be allowed for county purposes 
were the city a part of a county. 

Yes T 113,649 

No 74,461 

Majority for 89,188 

Fifth— Authorizing school districts in cities of 

100,000 or more inhabitants to levy 60 cents for 

school purposes. 

Yes...f : 121,650 

No 68,345 

Majority for 53,805 

Sixth— Authorizing the Cities of St. Louis and 
Kansas City to exempt certain bonded indebted- 



ness in computing the existing bonded indebted- 
ness of the cites, respectively, in determining the 
amount of bonds authorized to be issued. 

Yes. 108,523 

No 76,585 

Majority for 81,938 

Seventh— Providing for a reduction of the State 
interest tax from 10 cents to not exceeding 3 
cents; declaring all certificates of indebted- 
ness to the "Public School Fund'' and to the 
"State Seminary Fund" sacred obligations, and 
providiug for their renewal at maturity, and pro- 
viding for the investment of future accumulations 
of moneys in those funds in approved county, 
municipal or school district bonds upon the extin- 
guishment of the State debt. 

Yes. 126,928 

No 103,347 

Majority for 28,581 

Eighth— Authorizing cities of 2,000 and under 
30,000 inhabitants to become indebted in a larger 
amount than now permitted for the purpose of 
constructing water works or electric light plants. 

Yea 109,143 

No 73,444 

Majorityfor. 85,699 

Five of these ei^ht amendments, (the 2d, 3d, 5th, 
6th and 8th) contain the Referendum in some form. 
****** * * 

Four Amendments were 

MINNESOTA, carried iu Minnesota. They 
were: 

Amendment to Sections one (i) two (2) and 
three (3) of Article nine (9) of the Constitution, 
providing for a tax on real estate mortgages 
and on the franchises of corporations and upon 
the income of corporations and individuals in 
excess of the sum of one thousand dollars per 
year, which was carried by 124,584 for and 
21,251 against. 

Amendment to Section six (6) of Article eight 
(8) of the Constitution, providing for loaning 
the permanent school or university funds to or 
the purchase of bonds of cities, villages, towns, 
counties and school districts, on which 116,766 
voted for and 20,717 against. 

Amendment to Section sixteen (16) of Article 
nine (9) of the Constitution, establishing a 
State road and bridge fund and authorizing the 
Legislature to levy an annual tax for the pur- 
pose of constructing and improving roads and 
bridges within this State, on which 114,969 
voted for and 23,942 against. 

For increasing the gross earnings tax of rail- 
road companies from three to four per cent., on 
which 130,522 voted for and 15,033 against. 

The State elected a Republican Governor by 
a large majority, and this voting shows that 
not as many people vote on Constitutional 
amendments as for candidates, but those that 
do vote do not divide on partisan lines and 
show good discrimination. 

THE LIQUOR REFERENDUM IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 

ELTWEED POMEROY, M. A. 

On Dec. 6th last the people of New Zealand 
had their third Referendum on the liquor 
question. These are held every three years 
and are decisive ior that period for each 
district, of which there are 62. If we except 
the cities of Christchurch, Dunedin, Wel- 
lington and Auckland, which have each about 
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15,000 voters, the other districts are nearly 
uniform with a population between 3,000 and 
4,000. 

In balloting, the voter has three choices. 

1st. For continuance of licenbing. 

2d. For reduction of the number of 
licenses. 

3d For prohibition of sale. 

A man can vote for the first and second or 
the second and third, but of course not for 
the first and third. 

The following table tells the story of the 
three votings. To get the municipal districts 
I have added to the four cities already named, 
Nelson, with nearly 4,000 population, and the 
suburbs of Wellington. 

NEW ZEALAND'S LIQUOR REFERENDUMS. 



What For. 


Rural 
Votes 


% 

48.0 
87.7 
80.8 


Urban 
Vote 


% 

48.8 

80.8 
86.6 


Total 


% 


Continumnoe, 1806. 
Reduction 


107,084 
71.581 
77,867 


88.847 
84,881 
88,104 


141,881 
05,878 
00,071 


48.0 
SR 4 


Prohibition 


88.6 


Total Ballots 

" Voters 


857.488 
107,681 

50,801 


100. 


70,741 
68,880 


100. 


887,174 
861,461 


100. 


Doable Ballots.... 


15,018 




75,718 





Continuance, 1800. 

Reduction. 

Prohibition 


100.188 
70,880 
01,600 


80.0 
28.4 
88.6 


84,780 
88.560 
88.848 


87.8 
81.7 
81. 


143,068 
100,440 
180,548 


88.5 
80.8 
88.8 


Total Ballots 

•• Voters 


880,770 
811,881 


100. 


08,188 
68,401 


100. 


878,058 
870,788 


100. 


Double Ballots... 


69,880 




84,788 




04,171 




Continuanoe, 1008. 
Reduction 


114,567 
07.073 
117,884 

880,484 


84.7 
80.7 
85.8 


81.584 
81,006 
81,606 


88.8 
38.5 
88.3 


146,101 
180,870 
140.400 


84.8 
80.5 


Prohibition 


35.8 


Total Ballots 

*• Voters. 


100. 


05,046 


100. 


485,470 


100. 


Double Ballots... 















One quarter of New Zealand's population is 
urban, three-quarters rural. Commenting 
on the 1890 vote, I said : u It is usually sup- 
posed that the prohibitionist sentiment is 
stronger in the country than in the city, but 
in New Zealand the vote for continuance or 
for license is a little larger in the cities than 
injthe country, but the no-license vote is also 
a larger percentage in the cities than in the 
country. The percentage for reduction is 
the only one of the three which is larger in 
the country than in the cities. In the 1896 
vote a slightly larger percentage of the 
double ballots was cast in the country than in 
the cities, but in 1899 this was reversed and 
more double ballots were cast by nearly 22,000. 

' * Comparing the 1896 vote with the 1899 vote 
we find a decided growth in the temperance 
sentiment. Thus the votes for continuance, 
which is really license, decreased from 42 per 
cent, to 38% per cent.; of the 3)4 percent, lost, 
nearly one per cent, went to reduction of li- 
censes and 2.6 per cent, went to no license, 
thus showing a growth of the more radical 
sentiment." 

The 1902 vote shows a strengthening of the 
tendencies shown in 1899. The percentage 
for continuance has decreased and the per- 
centage for reduction and prohibition have 
increased about equally in the rural, urban 
and total vote. 

Three years ago, only one district, Clutha, 
polled the requisite three-fifths majority to 



get prohibition. This year six out of the 62 
districts get it and two of these adjoin Clutha, 
the prohibition district. Of course, the tem- 
perance men are jubilant. The Prohibitionist 
says of it. 

*' The ever rising tide of public opinion in 
favor of the suppression of the Licensed 
Liquor Traffic has expressed itself at the 
recent polls in a huge rushing vote wave, 
which has filled the trade with alarm, and 
the no-License workers and supporters with 
joy." 

Rev. Frank W. Isitt, the leader of the no- 
license forces, writes: "In addition to 
returning six prohibitionists to Parliament, 
the prohibitionists have swept the liquor 
bars out of six districts, securing in each case 
a three-fifths majority vote. 

" New Zealand is a sufficient answer to the 
criticism that advanced legislation is accom- 
panied by an inevitable reaction, and is a 
hindrance to real reform. In 1893, there 
were about 48,000 votes cast for prohibition. 
In 1896, the poll was 92,000. This was still 
further increased to 120,000 in 1899. The 
" trade " polled 136,000 in 1899. and this year 
they are below the prohibition vote. 

"Sixty-two electorates took polls on the 
question of no license in 1896 and 1899. A 
three-fifths majority is needed to secure pro- 
hibition, and only Clutha vetoed the traffic 
in 1896. No additional victory was won in 
1899, but Clutha increased its prohibition 

Soil. On the basis of a simple majority suf- 
cing for prohibition the results would be : 

" 1896—57 continuance, reduction, 5 pro- 
hibition. 

11 1899—41 continuance, 1 reduction, 20 pro- 
hibition. 

" In 1902 the whole colony gave a majority 
vote against the liquor traffic. 

"As to the result of prohibition in New 
Zealand, these are very encouraging. Clutha 
under it shows an improvement in its finan- 
cial condition, a reduction of crime amount- 
ing to 60 per cent., and a determination to 
outlaw the liquor traffic. " 

The Otaki Mail well sums up : u The Pro- 
hibitionists have been working assiduously, 
though quietly, during the past three years, 
and the fact that there was not so much ag- 
gressiveness in their tactics led many people 
to suppose they were inactive. That these 

Seople were entirely mistaken was clearly 
emonstrated by the voting, the great in- 
crease of votes accorded the no-license pro- 
posal showing that the Prohibition move- 
ment has gained in popular favor to a very 
large extent. 

" One result of the poll will undoubtedly be 
to cause a reduction in the value of hotel 
property throughout the colony, and the 
position is one that needs careful thought. 
If the Prohibition party succeed in adding to 
their victories in the future as they have 
done in the past, it would appear that the 
date is not so very far distant when no-license 
will be carried throughout the colony." 

The liquor men are now trying to change 
the vote from one by districts to one of the 
whole colony — thus, if a majority in the whole 
colony vote for prohibition, then the whole 
country would have it. Probably they will 
fail in this effort. 
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Db. William Preston Hill. 

Dr. William Preston Hill, of St. Louis and 
also of Tucson, Arizona, is one of those quiet 
men without any personal ambition who keep 
themselves in the background, but who are 
really most often the main fostering influence 
in some great good. He has ambitions and 
they are great and strong ones, but almost ut- 
terly impersonal. He wants to see deeds done 
and cares not whether he does them as long as 
they are done, and if he does them cares not 
to be recognized as the leader and central 
figure. Such men are plentiful in our land, 
and three or four of them are behind every 
great movement* though the chances are the 
public never hears their names. The Direct 
Legislation movement has attracted such men 
to It because there are no offices or jobs in it, 
and it is not a class movement but one purely 
for the benefit of the whole people. 

Dr. William Preston Hill has been one of 
such men behind the now almost successful 
Missouri Direct Legislation movement, and if 
Arizona gets her statehood from Congress, 
Dr. Hill will probably be a member of its 
Constitutional Convention and stand a good 
chance of getting Direct Legislation in there. 
The condition of his health forces him to 
spend his winters in Arizona, and of course 
he neglects no opportunities. 

As far back as they have records Dr. Hill's 
family have been liberals and radicals. A 
forefather was one of Crom well's Ironsides 
and after the restoration of Charles II he 
came to America and settled in New Jersey. 
The doctor's great-grandfather and all of 
his brothers fought in the revolution, serving 
until Yorktown, and it is unnecessary to say 
that they did not serve in the armies of 
George III. After the revolution, the family 
moved to western New York and sent more 
soldiers to the War of 1812. 



With this inheritance Dr. Hill's father 
became a strong abolitionist, even after he 
emigrated to Missouri, where such doctrines 
were then very unpopular. He seemed to 
care nothing for the effect on himself or on 
his business. He was too old and feeble to go 
into the Civil War and this he deeply regret- 
ted. He wrote a book called "Law and 
Liberty,'* which was considered very social- 
istic in those days. 

Dr. Hill was born in St. Louis forty-eight 
years ago, was educated at Phillips, Exeter, 
and Phillips, Andover (Mass.) acadamies, at 
Washington University, St. Louis, and finally 
at the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
studied and graduated. He then went to 
Europe, where he studied two years at Heidel- 
berg, Germany, and four years at the Medical 
College at Paris, France. Returning, he 
practiced in Missouri, but poor health pre- 
vented much activity — at least he says this 
last, but some of his friends think otherwise. 

He became a Socialist of the liberal sort in 
Germany, and has always been talking and 
spreading literature about it. Three or four 
years ago he became associated with Moser 
and a few others in the Missouri Direct Legis- 
lation movement and has been active in provid- 
ing means, advice and inspiration. His health 
prevented much outside energy and activity, 
but he has the faculty of inspiring others to 
do the work and his advice and suggestions 
are invaluable. He is like many of our great 
politicians in his ability to get other* to do 
the work he wants done, but unlike them in 
their too common motive of corrupt personal 
aggrandizement. Probably two States will 
largely owe to him the incorporation of 
Direct Legislation in their fundamental law. 



TEN FOR TWO CENTS. 
The Hon. E. F. Barker, of Franklin, Ind., 
has sent us, without charge, several thousand 
of his little pamphlet p, entitled "The Referen- 
dum." This c n tain s 27 pages of small size, 
is well written, and just the thing for propa- 
ganda use. While they last, we will mail ten 
for two cents to cover postage and wrapping. 
Larger quantities at same rates. 

I have been asked as to the initiative and refer- 
endum. I am in favor of it so far as I have been 
able to study the question with my limited time. I 
believe that in the republic of Switzerland, from the 
best information that I have been able to get, 
it is a decided success, and one of the strongest 
reasons I favor it is because I believe that we are 
gradually approaching the time when the fewer 
Taws we have the better we will be off. In other 
words, the nearer a man governs himself the bet- 
ter it will be for the community, so long as the 
rights of the neighbor are protected. 

Now if the initiative and referendum were to be- 
come a law these men would not only take an 
interest themselves, but would see to it that those 
about them were informed as to what would prob- 
ably be the best for our government. 

I do not know that the initiative and referendum 
is being made a party question, but a party that 
adopts the doctrine will adopt a wise, popular and 
just course. 

Lincoln said : "Keep close to the people," and I 
know of no better way to do it than to increase the 
responsibility of citizenship and teach the business 
men of this country that the honor and glory of 
American citizenship bears with it a great respon- 
sibility.— Hon. Wm. K Mason, U. & Senator from 
lUinoL 
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DEFINITIONS. 

Proportional representation means the use 
of a reasonable and scientific system of voting, 
instead of the present unfair and inefficient 
procedure. 

Methods. — There are several systems by 
which the principle of proportional representa- 
tion may be given effect to. Large electoral 
districts, each selecting several member*, are a 
necessary feature. The "quota" plan is 
usually employed. It means that a quota of 
the voters elects one representative. To arrive 
at the quota, the number of valid votes cast is 
divided by the number of seats to be filled. 
For instance, in a seven- member district any 
one-seventh of the voteis could elect one 
representative, and the other six-sevenths 
could not interfere with their choice. The 
three principal systems of proportional repre- 
sentation are the Free List, as used in Switzer- 
land and Belgium ; the Hare system, as used 
in Tasmania ; and the Gove system, as advo- 
cated in Massachusetts. 

The Preferential Vote. — This is used in the 
election of single officers, such as a Mayor. It 
is not strictly a form of proportional repre- 
sentation, but is akin thereto, and uses part of 
the same voting methods. The object of pref- 
erential voting is to encourage the free nomin- 
ation of candidates and to obtain always a 
clear majority at one balloting, no matter how 
many candidates are nominated. 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 
It is encouraging to see a paper like the 
Boston Herald editorially endorsing Propor- 
tional Representation. By way of explanation 
of the editorial herein printed, I may state 
that Boston has eleven aldermanic districts, in 
which are elected thirteen aldermen ; and 25 
wards, in which 75 councilmen are elected by 
"block" vote—that is, each voter having three 
votes. 



Upper House of South Australia. The session 
closed before the bill got through ; but, by the 
rules of the House, it will be taken up again in 
the session of 1904, 1 understand, at the stage 
where it was left. 

A little 8- page pamphlet (pocket size) has 
been printed in Toronto, entitled "The Hare- 
Spence System in Meeting-Room Election? — 
Working Directions, with Rules." It is in two 
parts — the first part dealing with the election 
of single officers by the preferential method, 
and the second with tbe election of committees 
proportionally. The price is one cent, and 
copies may be obtained from the editor. U. S. 
stamps will do. Profits go to the good of the 
cause ! 



Proportionalists will be glad to learn that 
Hon. Wm. H. Gove is now a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, and 
has introduced a bill giving municipalities 
power to use the Gove system in their elections. 

In the December issue reference was made 
to Hon. J. Vardon's " Effective Voting Bill," 
introduced into the Legislative Council, the 



I publish ia this issue the report of the Pro- 
portional Representation Society of On- 
tario, Canada. Members of that society will 
please accept it as being sent to them 
through this medium, instead of direct. 
Other readers will find in it some good news of 
progress in Toronto, together with an interest- 
ing adaption of the Hare- Spe nee system to 
open voting. The general reader will want to 
know what "Board of Control" Mr. Maybe© is 
talking about. It is the "Cabinet,'' or Execu- 
tive Committee of the Toronto City Council, 
and consists of the Mayor and four other 
' 'Controller*." These four are elected annually 
from and by the 24 aldermen who compose 
Toronto's City Council. Recommendations of 
the Board of Control can only be rejected by 
the City Council on a two-thirds vote. There 
is now a proposition to elect the Board of Con- 
trol from the city at large, concerning which 
we quote in another column from an editorial 
of the Toronto World of January 29th. 

At the last elections of the Toronto District 
Labor Council four committees were elected 
by 180 men, the Hare-Spence system being 
used. The saving of time was enormous, as 
only one tally had to be made from each bal- 
lot, instead of five. 

PROPORTIONATE REPRESENTATION. 

[Editorial from the Boston Herald of January 

19th, 190&] 

There is reason for believing that an attempt 
will be made this year to have the General 
Court approve some system of minority or 
proportionate representation in electing mem- 
bers in the various municipal elections, if not 
in electing members to the Legislature. One 
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of the new members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Gove, has been in the past a 
prominent advocate of this system of repre- 
sentation, his name having been connected 
with a practical method of carrying out this 
plan, which is believed by many to have more 
of the virtue of simplicity and ease of execu- 
tion than almost any other plan that has been 
devised. We imagine, therefore, that Mr. 
Gove can be counted upon to do what he can 
in support of a change which carries with it 
the merit of political justice, even though 
many cannot realize the need that exists of 
abandoning present practices. 

An analysis has been made of the results of 
our last city election which is certainly inter- 
esting, and which goes quite a way in showing 
what slight foundation there is for the state- 
ment that in this country -the majority rules. 
In the aldermanic contest there were 77,054 
votes cast, but a majority of the board — that 
is. Aldermen Doyle, Flannigan, Frothingham, 
Bolton, Lomasney, 81attery and Bromberg— 
were elected by a vote which aggregated 19,- 
745, or a little more than one quarter of the 
entire aldermanic vote. On the other hand, 
28,805 votes elected the other six aldermen, or 
a minority of the board, while 83,504 votes 
were wasted on defeated candidates, of whom 
five each received more votes than were cast 
for some of the aldermen who were elected. 
By excluding the votes of Messrs. Farwell and 
Stewart, it is found that all the rest of the 
aldermen chosen received, in the aggregate, 
88,504 votes, or to a vote precisely the same 
number as were received by or wasted upon 
the defeated candidates. This exhibit indicates 
beyond the possibility of question that it is not 
so much the number of votes received as the 
manner in which they are thrown that de- 
termines whether a candidate is to be success- 
ful and whether a party is to win a triumph. 
In a city such as ours, one political party 
might be in an incontestable majority , and yet, 
through the action of our present system of 
election, the ticket which this party presented 
might be overwhelmingly defeated, while at 
the same time receiving a larger support in the 
way of votes than was cast for the candidate 
on the opposite, but successful, ticket 

In the election of common councilmen 175,- 
722 votes were cast— that is, each citizen had 
an opportunity, in this instance, to cast three 
votes. Forty-four thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-eight, or about one-quarter of the 
votes thrown, elected thirty-eteht councilmen, 
or a majority of the lower branch. Sixty- 
four thousand seven hundred and seventy-one 
votes were needed to elect thirty-seven coun- 
cilmen, or a minority of the common council, 
while 66,193 votes, or a larger grouping than 
either, were thrown away on defeated candi- 
dates. Thirty of the defeated candidates each 
received a larger number of votes than was 
cast for some of those elected, while five or 
six defeated candidates each received more 
votes than the combined vote of two of those 
who were elected. More votes were lost on 
defeated candidates than were cast to elect 
fifty-two of those men now serving in the 
common council, and more votes were wasted 
on blank ballots and defeated candidates 
than served to elect sixty-four councilmen. 
Less than one-half the votes cast elected 



seventy member* of the lower branch of the 
city council, leaving but five other members 
chosen by the remaining but a majority vote. 
This analysis makes it evident that while our 
government may be a government by the peo- 
ple, it is certainly not a government by the 
majority. Our systems of political control are 
such that they offer premiums to party organi- 
zation and place at a great disadvantage any 
attempt to exhibit political independence. The 
political organisation has what may be termed 
the inside track, and in the race those whom it 
sele t8 have chances in the running which 
others, who are outsiders, cannot hope to se- 
cure. It is not, of course, possible to entirely 
correct a defect of this kind; but under a 
better, because more equitable and scientific, 
system of voting, it should be possible to have 
all classes of our people more nearly repre- 
sented than they are now. As has been indi- 
cated above, we are at present ruled by a mi- 
nority even of those who take part in an elec- 
tion, which is, of course, a very much smaller 
minority of our entire people. If we had a 
practical form of proportionate representa- 
tion, our city council would be made up of 
those who the various classes of the people 
believed best represented them, and under 
such circumstances in all probability the pres- 
ent power of the ward doss would be ma- 
tt rially reduced, if it was not entirely destroyed. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 

SOCIETY OF ONTARIO. 

SECRETARY'S REPORT FOR 1902. 

Toronto, February 13th, 1908. 
Ladies and Gentlemen : 

Our Society is conducted in a rather easy-going 
and informal way, and we especially avoid tres- 
passing on the time of our members by calling 
meetings, unless these be absolutely necessary. 
Nevertheless, we keep on accomplishing some- 
thing in a quiet way from time to time, by availing 
ourselves of opportunities that present themselves; 
and I have much pleasure in presenting to you a 
report of the advancement of the cause of elect- 
oral justice and fair-play in the Province of 
Ontario and in this city, so far as the facts have 
come to the notice of your*offlcers. For news of 
the advancement of the cause in other parts of 
the world, we refer you po the quarterly Propor- 
tional Representation Review, which goes 
regularly to our paid-up members— or should do 
so. 

ORGANIZED LABOR. 

Organized Labor in Canada continues to appre- 
ciate the Proportional Representation idea, and 
to make practical use of it Last September the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, meeting 
at Berlin, inserted in its new Constitution a clause 
providing for the use of the Hare-Spence system 
in the election of the officers and committees of the 
Congress. Similar action was taken by the Dis- 
trict Labor Council of Toronto, which has for 
some years used the Hare-Spence plan in its 
semi-annual elections of officers and committees, 
although not formally provided for in its consti- 
tution. The London, Ont, Trades and Labor 
Council, and some trades unions of Toronto also 
use the system. 

Two days ago a letter was received from Berlin, 
Ont., asking for information regarding the Hare- 
Spence system, as the Trades and Labor Council 
there desired to adopt it in their new constitution. 

Last autumn your vice-president was invited to 
address a special meeting of the Guelph, Ont.. 
Trades and Labor Council, on the subjects of 
Direct Legislation and Proportional Representa- 
tion. The Council paid his expenses and provided 
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a good audience, which appeared to be pleased 
and. interested. 

NEW RULE BOOKS, 

With the assistance of the Legislative Committee 
of the Toronto District Labor Council, your vice- 
president has compiled and had printed a set of 
rules for conducting meeting-room elections on 
the Hare-Spence plan, together with brief state- 
ments of the advantages and principles of the 
system as applied to such elections. These little 
rule books nave been officially endorsed by the 
Toronto District Labor Council, and will supply a 
want felt by organizations proposing to use the 
proportional system. 

ODD FELLOWS AND OTHERS. 

Outside of Organized Labor, we know of several 
other organizations that are using the proportional 
or preferential system in their elections. The 
fact that the Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
now elects its Grand Officers by a vote of the sub- 
ordinate lodges throughout the Province by the 
Hare-Spence system, is a great help in making 
known the preferential plan of voting by figures. 
Twenty-five thousand voters of the Order use this 

SI an annually in electing the single officers of the 
rand Lodge. 

TORONTO BOARD OF CONTROL. 

The election by the City Council early in Janu- 
ary of the four elective members of the Board of 
Control gave us an opportunity of pointing out 
the defects of the "block vote " and suggesting a 
better way. A few days before the election, the 
following letter was mailed to Mayor Urquhart 
and the twenty-four aldermen : 

108 Bat Street, Toronto, January 9th, 1908. 
Dear Sir: 

I beg to call your attention to the very faulty 
method now used in the election of the Board of 
Control. The vote of each alderman is split up 
amongst four candidates ; " log-rolling " is encou- 
raged; several of the aldermen are always left 
unrepresented; and it is possible for thirteen 
aldermen to elect all four controllers, thus leaving 
the other eleven aldermen without representation. 
Consequently, it is difficult to get the best men 
elected. 

The remedy is to use a plan of election founded 
on true representative principles. Every alder- 
man should be represented. Any six aldermen 
voting together should be able to elect one con- 
troller, no matter what the other eighteen choose 
to do. There should be no waste of votes. Such 
a clear-cut method would enable votes to be con- 
centrated upon the best men, without the mixing 
and muddling that comes from the four-fold vote. 

For particulars I refer you to the enclosed de- 
scription of the Hare-Spence system of Propor- 
tional Representation as applied to the election of 
the Board of Control. Incidentally I may remark 
that if the Hare-Spence system were used in the 
municipal elections, two very desirable results 
would oe attained, namely : 

1. The successful mayoralty candidate would 
always have a clear majority, no matter how many 
other candidates were running. 

2. A candidate could run for the mayoralty 
and for an aldermanic seat at the same time with- 
out wasting any votes, thus enabling a deserving 
and popular alderman to retain his seat as alder- 
man if he failed to become mayor. 

Respectfully urging your careful consideration 
of these points. I remain, 

Dear Sir, very truly yours. 

J. Edw. Maybee. 

The plan proposed in this letter was an adapta- 
tion of the Hare-Spence system to the open voting 
which the law provides for the Board of Control. 
It was suggested by your, vice-president, and is 
interesting as showing how exceedingly simple 
the system is when adapted to open voting. I am 
not aware that any such adaptation has previously 
been made. The plan is as follows : 



proportional method of electing the board 
of control. 

Each of the twenty-four aldermen is to have one 
effective vote; that is, one vote which helps to 
elect some candidate. 

No votes are to be thrown away on defeated 
candidates, which means that no vote stays with 
a candidate after it is plain'that he has no chance 
of election. 

Six votes elect one controller, and when he gets 
six votes, no more are counted for him. There- 
fore, the whole of the twenty-four votes are ulti- 
mately divided amongst the four successful can- 
didates, and none are wasted. 

Following is the procedure : 

The aldermen vote in turn for one candidate 
only, and their votes are recorded one by one. 
As soon as a candidate gets his quota of six votes 
he is declared elected. and4no more votes are 
recorded for him. Subject to this, the voting goes 
on until all the\votes are recorded. Then the 
candidate with ~ the least number of votes is 
declared "out of the count"; he cannot be elected, 
and these aldermen who voted for him are allowed 
to transfer their votes to candidates still in the 
running. When these votes are all transferred, 
the candidate then at the bottom of the poll is 
declared "out" and his votes*are transferred in 
like manner. Tnis process is continued until only 
four candidates remain, and these have, of course, 
six votes each and are elected. 

Suitable provision is made for ties. 

The order in which the aldermen vote is also 
provided for. Candidates vote last ; and the order 
of voting, both of candidates and non-candidates, 
may be determined by the number of votes re- 
spectively obtained at the municipal election, in 
inverse order. 

The foregoing plan is a modification of the Hare- 
Spence system, which is usually worked by secret 
ballot, but is here adapted to open voting in one 
room. It enables a man to endeavor to elect the 
candidate of his first choice without losing his 
vote if his first favorite does not get enough sup- 
port. It is simple, certain and quick. 

RUBBING IT IN. 

After the election, an analysis of the vote showed 
that twelve of the Aldermen had each thrown 
away two votes on defeated candidates. The fol- 
lowing letter was sent to each of the twelve : 

Toronto, Canada, January 14th, 1908. 
Dear Sir : 

Referring to my letter of Saturday last, con- 
cerning the election of the Board of Control : 

The Facts of Monday's election fully bear out my 
criticism of the defective method of election by 
four-fold vote. Of the ninety-six votes cast, thirty- 
five were thrown away on defeated candidates ; 
that is, more than one third of the voting power 
of the aldermen was absolutely wasted ; tnis being 
in the same proportion as if eight or nine aldermen 
had been forbidden to vote. You, sir, along with 
eleven other aldermen, were deprived of half 
your proper influence in the election, because you 
voted for two defeated candidates and had no op- 
portunity for a second or third choice, which 
would have made your full voting power effect- 
ive, by uniting the split and scattered votes. 

Then, it is exceedingly likely that many votes 
were given with an eye to the probabilities of suc- 
cess rather than as expressing the real choice of 
the voter. The four-fold vote almost compels this 
kind of thing. The single transferable vote 
would abolish it. 

I call attention to the necessity for an improved 
system of voting, and respectfully commend to 
your consideration the plan formerly sent to you, 
the principle of which is more fully dealt with in 
the enclosed folder. 

Very truly yours, 

J. Edw. Maybke. 
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CONTROLLERS AT LARGE. 
(Editorial in Toronto World, January 29, 1903.) 

Now that power is to be asked from the Legisla- 
ture for Toronto's Board of Control to be elected 
by the city at large, it may be profitable to consider 
what is the best method of election. Could the 
principle of proportional representation be profit- 
ably and conveniently applied to the election of 
Controllers by the city at large ? And what de- 
fects would it remedy ? One of the dangers of the 
present fourfold vote in an election-at- large would 
be the temptation to put up a political ticket for 
the Board of Control, and thus win a party ad- 
vantage. The temptation would come from 
the fact that a bare majority of the voters 
could put in all the Controllers. If twenty-four 
thousand voters went to the polls, twelve thous- 
and plus one, agreeing on a common ticket, could 
elect the whole board, leaving twelve thousand, 
minus one, without representation. Proportional- 
ists denounce a system which permits such a possi- 
bility. They admit that, in practice, it would not 
take quite so outrageous a shape, but say that a 
result such as thirteen thousand voters electing 
the whole board, and eleven thousand voters un- 
represented, is quite probable, and equally bad in 
principle and practice. They point out that if 
three "tickets" were in the field, a little over one- 
third of the voters could put in all the Controllers, 
thus giving minority rule. They say, also, that, 
to get the best men, there must be the opportunity 
of expressing a clear-cut, definite preference for 
one candidate. It is urged that this giving of a 
fractional part of a vote to different candidates 
tends to the election of colorless, mediocre men, 
who have aroused few antagonisms and taken no 
decided stand— men who can "run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds." 

Now and again a strong man of high calibre 
gets in, despite this tendency, but is be not the 
exception ? Fortunately for human progress, bad 
systems do occasionally bring good results; and so 
does the system of the fourfold "block" vote. 

The remedy proposed is the "quota" plan, 
whereby a candidate gets in if he has one-fourth 
of the voters behind him; each of the three other 
fourths of the votes being similarly effective. 
One fourth is a "quota," because there are four 
Controllers to be elected An essential part of 
the plan is that each voter should have one vote 
only; that is to say, one vote that finally counts, 
and is effective for the one man he wants. 

The simplest method is that proposed by Gov- 
ernor Garvin, of Rhode Island, viz.: to give each 
elector a single vote only, and then elect the four 
who head the poll. But what about those who 
voted for defeated candidates? Ought not there 
to be a plan of transferring their ballots, so that 
they may have a second choice, their first choice 
being nullified or defeated ? Governor Garvin re- 
plies that, in practice, where the single vote is 
used, the four who head the poll ate the four who 
are ultimately elected, even when there is a sys- 
tem of ballot-transfer, by which voters have a 
second choice, or a third, fourth or fifth choice, if 
necessary. He, therefore, advocates for munici- 
pal elections the single vote, without transfer, as 
being quick, simple, easily worked, and giving 
practically proportional results. Six elections on 
the Hare-Spence system of a single vote, with 
ballot transfer, have been held in Tasmania— four 
for the Island Legislature, and two for the Com- 
monwealth Parliament. In every case, the candi- 
dates who headed the poll on first-choice votes 
were ultimately elected, showing that candidates 
strongest in first-choice votes are usually strongest 
in second -choice votes, also. But, it is not always 
so, and the proportionalists urge that a system of 
ballot-transfer should be adopted, to make sure of 
a true proportional result. The Hare-Spence sys- 
tem and the Garvin system are ^bothj advocated, 
and they deserve consideration. ... __* _ 



NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY. 

Copies of the first two foregoing documents were 
sent to all the Toronto dailies, and five of them 
published good notices. The World and the Star 
published both documents in full. Several days 
later the World had two editorial articles, point- 
ing out the defects of the present method of elect- 
ing the Board of Control, and explaining ^the 
Proportional method. The Toronto Star also pub- 
lished an excellent article, by Mr. George Wrigley, 
under a large double column heading, analyzing 
the vote for the Board of Control, and pointing 
out the better way. 

TORONTO SCHOOL BOARD. 

Much interest centers around the Toronto School 
Board just now. Mr. John M. Godfrey, the Chair- 
man of the School Board, and Mr. James Hughes, 
the Senior Inspector, are good friends of the Hare- 
Spence system, and others of the School Board 
are also friendly. You will recollect that, at Mr. 
Godfrey's suggestion, before he became chair- 
man, a good deputation from this society some 
time ago waited upon the School Board, which 
was addressed by your president and vice-presi- 
dent, urging that the Board ask the Ontario Legis- 
lature to have their members elected on the Pro- 
portional plan. Subsequently the School Manage- 
ment Committee rejected the proposal, but by a 
majority of one only. 

Now Chairman God f rev has brought the ques- 
tion prominently to the front again by a passage 
in his inaugural address, delivered on Thursday, 
the 5th of this month. After approving the pro- 
posal to amalgamate the various educational 
boards of this city, and criticising certain pro- 
posals to appoint members, instead of electing them. 
Mr. Godfrey suggested that the Amalgamated 
Board of Education consist of twelve members 
elected by the city at large and one Separate 
School member. He continued : 

"Before leaving this subject, I would like to say 
that this would oe a good opportunity of trying 
the Proportional Representation system of elect- 
ing candidates. This system would give every 
section of the community an opportunity of being 
represented. In the city of Hamilton, and other 
places, where the municipal candidates are elected 
at large, the election has degenerated into a 
straight party fight. Proportionate Representa- 
tion is the only thing which will prevent this. In 
any event the present system has so many glaring 
objections, and Proportional Representation so 
many apparent advantages, that we ought to be 
willing to give it a trial." 

At the same meeting, Trustee S. Alfred Jones 
introduced a resolution proposing a board of 
eighteen members elected from the city at large, 
with one Separate School member, and providing 
for the appointment of a committee on the subject, 
consisting of Trustees Hales, Kent, Godfrey, C. A. 
B. Brown, Baird and the mover. 

The present is, therefore, an opportune time for 
the members of this society to point out to mem- 
bers of the School Board, and particularly to this 
committee, the defects of the "block vote" and the 
advantages of the Proportional plan. 

THE REFERENDUM AND INITIATIVE. 

During last autumn a movement was started 
in this city to incorporate in the city govern- 
ment the principle of Direct Legislation by 
the Referendum and the Initiative. The 
movement was conducted by the Toronto Fed- 
eration for Majority Rule, a body consisting 
of thirty organizations federated for this 
purpose and contributing to the funds. Your 
society was asked to join the Federation. As 
Direct Legislation is one chief method by which 
we hope to bring about Proportional Representa- 
tion, your committee approved the object of the 
Federation, took the responsibility of joining it 
and contributed a dollar to its funds. We now 
ask|that that action be approved by this meeting. 
J. Edward Maybee, Secretary. 
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A REVIEW AND CONTENTS. 

Editors of two of our largest and most influ- 
ential semi-religious weeklies have said to 
me, within the last few weeks, that there is 
apparently a world-wide setback in reform 
movements, and that in this country the only 
two which seem to be making any progress 
are Direct Legislation and Municipal Owner- 
ship. This is very true about D. L. Again 
the columns of the Record are crowded with 
matter. Agitation which a few years ago 
would have won a lengthy report, are now 
condensed into a paragraph or crowded out. 
Spontaneously, D. L. is cropping up in unex- 
pected places. This, the brief account of the 
law introduced into the Florida legislature 
well illustrates. Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire turn to D. L. as the best method of set- 
tling the troublesome liquor question, a 
brief account is given of Vermont, but the 
returns are not in from New Hampshire. And 
the daily press pays no attention to these Ref- 
erendums. The results are only to be ob- 
tained by almost endless letter writing. In 
fact, it goes off so quietly and the results are 
so generally satisfactory that the Referen- 
dum is accepted as a matter of course and 
little is heard of it. 

With legislatures, the reverse is true. 
Hardly a state capital where a legislature 
has sat this winter but whose papers have 
been filled with legislative scandals. In Mas- 
sachusetts, a State Senator openly accuses 
his colleagues of bribery. In Illinois, the 
Speaker, by his high-handed actions, creates 
almost open riot. In Missouri, confessions of 
bribery come from members of the legisla- 
ture who have the privilege to write "Hon- 
orable " before their names, and many state 
legislators should and may follow some mem- 
bers^ of the St. Louis legislative body into 
state's prison. This impels such a conserva- 
tive paper as the Hartford Times to ask: 

u Is popular government breaking down in 
most of the states of this glorious and free 
country? Do these eccentric and unworthy 
lawmakers represent the people? If not. how 
do they come to occupy their places as legis- 
lators?" 

And down South the Atlanta Constitution, 
which two years ago would not hear of such a 
thing as Direct Legislation, last month said 
editorially: 



"A few days ago we heard much of the 
initiative and referendum as a vagary of the 
doctrinaire, but to-day we hear with little 
astonishment of the adoption of the same 
principle by states and municipalities in 
widely separated parts of the country, and 
without reference to partisanship or party 
tenets. In the west, especially, the Swiss 
method of direct legislation is making such 
progress that it promises to become a basic 
institution of government. Already the de- 
parture has passed the experimental stage 
there. 

" In California, Colorado, Missouri and 
other western states, direct legislation is on 
the eve of becoming the fundamental law. 
The reason for this is obvious. Public senti- 
ment is incensed and outraged by the corrup- 
tion and misrepresentation of machine politics 
and the ' boss ' idea of government control. 

" The pathfinders in this species of intended 
political reform have assumed a responsibility 
the success of which may mean momentous 
changes in the whole fabric of American 
political economy. " 

But the danger is happening to D. L. that I 
prophesied three or four years ago in an 
Arena article. Because the principle of it 
cannot be opposed by active politicians, they 
can range themselves among its friends and 
defeat it by making it inoperative. This the 
history and amendments in Missouri and Mas- 
sachusetts illustrate. Both appear to give 
without really giving D. L., and thus politi- 
cians can claim the credit without really 
passing a D. L. measure. 

In Massachusetts the following parallel 
arrangement, made by Senator Newell, of 
Franklin, shows the difference between the 
conditions of adopting constitutional amend- 
ments now and those proposed : 

' PRESENT LAW. PROPOSED LAW. 



Petition of one citi- 
zen only is required 
for initiative. 

The first year there 
must be approval by 
a two-thirds vote of 
the House and appro- 
val by a majority vote 
of the Senate. 

The second year 
there must be appro- 
val by a two-thirds 
vote of the House and 
approval by a major- 
ity vote of the Senate. 

Following must 
come approval by a 
majority vote of the 
people. 



Petition of 50,000 
(not over 25,000 from 
one eounty) is re- 
quired for initiative. 

The first year there 
must be approval by 
majority vote of the 
House and approval 
by a one-third vote 
of the Senate. 

The second year 
there must be appro- 
val by a maiority vote 
of the people at next 
state election. 

Following must 
come approval by a 
two-thirds vote of the 
people at the next 
succeeding state elec- 
tion. 

Hence it is argued that the proposed amend- 
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ment is more conservative than the present 
system. 

But the Oregon law and the Nevada amend- 
ment are good, and the Victoria ordinance a 
good step. 

In this Record are some other state notes, 
a sketch of Mrs. King, a book review and 
some notes from Switzerland. Among the 
articles crowded out are a history of all the 
Swiss Referendums, a sketch of the New 
Zealand movement and a lot oi/ notes of hap- 
penings in this country. Such really note- 
worthy facts as the large amount of the 
Referendum in the Mueller Municipal Owner- 
ship law passed in Illinois and other such 
facts are crowded out. The progress is most 
encouraging. 

STATE NOTES. 

BY A MEMBER OP THE REFERENDUM UNION 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Massachusetts House of 
MASS A- Representatives passed the fol- 
CHUSETTS. lowing bill, May 5th, by a vote 
of 155 to 22 (7 to 1). 
THE MASSACHUSETTS AMENDMENT. 

If in any one year 50,000 qualified voters, 
certified to be such by the registrars of 
voters or officers* exercising like powers of 
the cities or towns of which they are resi- 
dents, of whom not more than 25,000 shall be 
from any one county, shall petition the 
general court for any specific and particular 
amendment to the constitution, then it shall 
be the duty of the General Court, if one-third 
of the members of the Senate present and 
voting thereon and a majority of the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives present 
and voting thereon by a yea and nay vote, 
shall decide in the affirmative, to reduce 
such proposed amendment to proper form 
with a view to avoiding repetitions and 
securing accuracy in the text, and consistency 
with the language of the existing provisions 
of the constitution and with any other amend- 
ment thereof to be proposed in the same year, 
and the secretary of the Commonwealth shall 
submit such proposed amendment as thus 
amended to the people at the next State elec- 
tion ; and if it shall be approved by a major- 
ity of the qualified voters, voting thereon at 
such election, then it shall be the duty of the 
secretary of the Commonwealth to submit it 
to the people at the following State election ; 
and if it shall be approved and ratified by 
two-thirds of the qualified voters voting 
thereon at such election, it shall become a 
part of the constitution of this common- 
wealth ; provided, however, that any pro- 
posed amendment, which has been once 
rejected by the people under the provisions 
hereof, shall not be again so submitted to the 
people within three years from the date of 
said rejection. 

Considering the u former distrust," says 
the Springfield Republican, "the vote on the 
bill was a perfect wonder." 

The decision of the Supreme Court, just at 
our coldest period, that municipal fuel yards 
would be unconstitutional, gave vital interest 
to our means of changing the constitution. 
Senator Opsey, the Republican leader*, who 
introduced a bill for the constitutional initi- 



ative, was chairman of the committee, which 
after a long investigation of our municipal 
coal combines, recommends a change in the 
constitution to allow municipal fuel yards. 
This recommendation is also a surprise. 

The great variety of D. L. bills before the 
legislature shows the interest of various 
groups of people. The committee on consti- 
tutional amendments, with the dissent of two 
Republican leaders, combined five of the bills 
into two, to suit their various supporters, and 
to conciliate the opposition in the legislature 
as best tbey could. 

By far the strongest direct political force 
for the constitutional initiative on amend- 
ments and laws on petition of 50,000 voters 
must have been the petitions of 570 labor 
organizations, which the indefatigable Mr. 
Henry Sterling presented after the most per- 
sistent hammering away at these organiza- 
tions. A list of these petitioners printed in 
the same letter, with a strong, conservative 
argument from the Trades' Union Direct 
Legislation Committee, was furnished to each 
legislator. The letter closes thus: "We 
urge you to allow us the privilege of an- 
nouncing to our members and their friends 
in your district and throughout the State 
that you supported this measure. " 

Speaking of letters, last year Mr. Henry 
D. Lloyd obtained signatures of prominent 
Boston men to an argument for the initiative, 
which was printed in the newspapers as an 
open letter to Legislators. This year the 
Referendum Union, a rural society, early 
furnished to each legislator terse arguments 
and authorities in permanent and convenient 
form in the two tracts, "Direct Legislation" 
and "The Referendum Opinions of Prominent 
People." 

[Samples free to readers of The Direct 
Legislation Record. Address the Sec- 
retary at New Salem, Mass.] 

These tracts were also sent three times, 
with letters and petition blanks, to the 
Pomona and subordinate granges of the State. 
One of the first to avail itself of the opportun- 
ity to petition for the initiative was the 
Middlesex and Norfolk Pomona, with a mem- 
bership of 800; 38 granges, including two 
Pomonas, petitioned. The State secretary's 
home grange sent with its petition an enthu- 
siastic resolution. 

Prof. Parson's fascinating book, "Direct 
Legislation" was also sent with letters and 
tracts to the higher officials of the grange, 
and State Lecturer Charles N. Rice has al- 
lowed us to print extracts from his excellent 
letter in reply in our revised tract. 

The petitioners made an imposing list as 
printed, with an argument following the list, 
and this was sent to every legislator just 
before the vote in the House was taken. 
From newspaper reports, the grange master, 
George S. Ladd, seems to have offered the 
amendment making necessary the consent 
of the majority of the House and a third of 
the Senate, and then to have voted " yes. " 

Of other work done at the State House for 
Direct Legislation, I am not informed except 
that many hearings have been given, and 
that Mr. Pomeroy conferred with the com- 
mittee in the interests of the Initiative. 
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BT O. K. HEWES, CLEVELAND, O. 

The Direct Legislation League of 
OHIO. Cleveland was organized early this 
year and has begun to work. There 
k little in the methods or the results of its 
work that is extraordinary. But a beginning 
has been made and the League is thankful 
for that beginning and looks forward to larger 
and better achievements. 

In January of this year Mr. E. W. Elwood, 
a veteran in the army of reforms, drew up 
and circulated a call for a meeting to organize 
a non-partisan D. L. League. He was not 
able to give much of his time to the work 
and other practical friends of the cause could 
give him only a little help in getting signa- 
tures to the call. So it was not until Febru- 
ary fifth that the first meeting was held. An 
organization grew slowly but surely out of 
the three score and more signers of the call. 
At the second meeting a brief but logical and 
comprehensive constitution was adopted. At 
the succeeding bi-monthly meetings a nearly 
complete corps of officers and committees has 
been formed. By-laws have been framed and 
adopted, also. Considering the haste to get 
ready to take part in the spring election and 
the poverty of time, the friends of the cause 
did well in this work of organization. ~„ 

Though scarcely ready to undertake any 
aggressive work the League promptly en- 
tered the spring campaign. It followed gen- 
erally the plan so successful in Detroit and 
Chicago. Cards having printed on one side a 
"Voter's Pledge,' ' with blank lines for name 
and address, and on the other a brief state- 
ment of the principles of the League, were 
prepared and circulated. The voter's pledge 
read thus : — " I hereby promise that I will vote 
for no candidate for any legislative office or 
who has veto power who does not pledge him- 
self to use his best efforts and vote for the 
adoption of Majority Rule in the body to 
which he is elected, in accordance with the 
principles of the Direct Legislation League." 

Not as many of these cards were signed as 
was hoped by some of the workers, but enough 
to influence candidates to a considerable ex- 
tent. Mr. Elwood claims that the league 
controlled the election of councilman in at 
least two wards through these pledged voters. 

Our legislative committee by letter ques- 
tioned the two leading candidates for the 
mayoralty and all Republican and Democratic 
councilmanic candidates. The questions put 
to the latter were as follows: — 1. Do you 
believe that the will of the majority of those 
who vote should prevail in the State and 
municipal government of Ohio ? 2. Do you 
promise the electors in your district that, if 
elected, you will use the power of your office 
to secure practical measures for Majority 
Rule, through the Initiative and the Referen- 
dum, in the affairs of this city ? 3. If elected, 
will you use the full power of your office to 
insert in the rules of procedure of the City 
Council a provision requiring the submission 
of any question or questions of public policy 
to direct vote of the people when not less than 
eight per cent, of the registered voters of the 
city shall demand the same ? 4. Do you un- 
reservedly promise, if elected, that you will 
vote for the giving of no franchise or fran- 



chises, or for the extension or renewal of any 
existing franchise or franchises, unless the 
same is effectively guarded by a provision 
requiring submission to a vote of the people 
of the city of the said franchise, franchises, 
extensions or renewals, as the case may be, 
before becoming a law? Similar lists of 
questions with the necessary variations were 
sent to mayoralty candidates. Written ans- 
wers to all the questions, yes or no, were 
requested of all. 

Nineteen councilmanic candidates gave 
satisfactory answers, three gave answers only 
partly affirmative, and three said no. There 
are twenty-six councilmanic districts in the 
city and six councilmen-at-large are chosen, 
under the new code. One Republican candi- 
date, though a signer of the call to organize 
the League, refused to give written answers 
to the questions. 

Mayor Johnson, Democratic candidate for 
mayor, answered most of the questions favor- 
ably. Mr. H. D. Goulder, the Republican 
candidate, did not commit himself but asked 
for a personal interview with the committee. 

These replies were reported to the League 
at its regular meeting four days before the 
election, which took place April 6. The 
press committee of the League made an 
earnest effort to have this report of the ques- 
tioning published in full in the dailies of the 
city, but were only partly successful. If the 
League had not been crippled by lack of funds 
it is likely that some other means of publicity 
would have been used. The League formally 
indorsed no candidate. 

Of the twenty candidates who stood for di- 
rect legislation, nine, including Mayor John- 
son, were elected. None who gave plain 
negative answers were elected and but one of 
those who gave mixed answers. It is prob- 
able that these D. L. councilmen will soon 
prove their sincerity by leading in securing 
the adoption of the Winnetka Plan for Cleve- 
land. The League regrets that Frederic C. 
Howe was not returned to the Council. 
The presence of such brave and brainy men 
in American city politics is invaluable. 
When the premium put upon knavery by our 
present system is removed, this kind of men 
will be kept in the public service. 

Prof. E. W. Bemis, Superintendent of 
Waterworks, and an active member of the 
League, expressed himself as gratified by the 
results of its work in the campaign. Had a 
little more time and money been put into the 
work^there might now be a majority of the 
council pledged to direct legislation. 

The League meets on the first and third 
Thursdays of each month. The meetings are 
open to all. After disposing of any business 
on hand, the evening's program of short talks 
or general discussion is taken up. The mem- 
bership is above the hundred mark and 
steadily growing. A large part of the active 
members are young men. 

The great weapon of publicity, has not yet 
been used much, owing largely to the indif- 
ference and opposition of the daily press. 
But this condition is bound to improve. 
BVThe League is now planning for a share in 
the fall campaign. It is more than willing to 
do its part in securing the election of a Gen- 
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eral Assembly pledged to submit to popular 
vote a practicable D. L. amendment to the 
Ohio constitution. It is reaching out little 
by little to co-operate with other D. L. 
workers both in the State and beyond. 



On Jan. 8, 1903, Senator Bradley, 
MISSOURI of St. Francois, introduced a 
good but conservative D. L. 
amendment into the Missouri legislature and 
it was read the first time. On Jan. 15th, it 
was read a second time and referred to Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments. On 
Jan. 22d they reported it with a substitute 
much more drastic and poorer than the origi- 
nal. On Jan. 28th it was referred again to 
same Committee, and on Feb. 4th, they 
reported another substitute still poorer and 
harder to put into operation. It was taken 
up on Feb. 18th, 25th, 28th, March 3d and 
llth, amended in various place till its drafter 
would not know it, and each time made harder 
to put into operation, and passed on March llth. 
It will be voted on by the people of Missouri 
in November, 1904, and probably carried. The 
amendment is printed elsewhere with com- 
ments. 

Such is the outside history of the Missouri 
fight. The inner history is one of persis- 
tent hard work by a large number of people 
all over the State, but in particular by S. L. 
Moser, secretary of the Missouri D. L. League, 
who stayed at the capitol from the opening 
of the sessions in January until March 12th, 
devoting his whole time to honest and ener- 
getic lobbying ; by H. F. Sarman, chairman 
of the Legislative Committee of the State 
Federation of Labor, who gave the whole of 
his time for the three weeks preceding the 
final passage, and much previous, and by Dr. 
William P. Hill, President of the D. L. 
League. Contrasted with this noble, unsel- 
fish, devotion of men outside of the legislat- 
ure, the inner history inside the law-making 
body is, with few exceptions, one of coward- 
ice, shuffling, evasion of party platforms and 
individual pledges, quarreling among them- 
selves, subservience to corporation influence 
and finally, when public opinion was so clearly 
focussed on them that non-passage of any 
amendment portended party defeat, the 
changing of the amendment so as to make it 
of as little value as possible. 

Nothing could be plainer than the last 
Democratic platform which said : 

"The Democratic party of Missouri, in 
convention assembled, does hereby pledge its 
candidates for office to use their votes and in- 
fluence and adopt all proper means to secure 
the submission to the people of this State, by 
the next general assembly, of a constitutional 
amendment providing for the practicable ap- 
plication of the principle of direct legislation 
through the initiative and referendum." 

Nothing could be clearer than the follow- 
ing question sent out by the State Federation 
of Labor and answered in the affirmative by 
a majority of the members of the legislature: 

" Do you promise the electors in your dis- 
trict, who may vote for you, that, if elected, 
you will use the power of your office to help 
submit to the voter of the State an amend- 



ment to the Constitution providing for ma- 
jority rule through the Initiative and the 
Referendum as to statute law, as well as the 
Initiative for Constitutional law, and that the 
percentage of voters necessary to invoke the 
Referendum on any statute shall not exceed 
five per cent, of the number who voted at the 
preceding general election for governor, and 
further that the percentage oi voters required 
to propose a statute or Constitutional amend- 
ment through the Initiative shall not exceed 
8 per cent, of the whole number who voted 
for governor the last preceding general elec- 
tion ; and further, that such amendment shall 
provide that the people shall have at least 90 
days in which to invoke the Referendum upon 
all statutes, except ordinary appropriation 
acts and such laws as may be necessary for 
the immediate preservation of the public 
health, peace or safety ? " 

Nothing could be clearer than the pages 
devoted to D. L. in the Democratic campaign 
book of 1902, which begins : 

"This is in line with the past record of the 
Democratic party. The Democratic party is 
against special privileges, and therefore 
stands for Direct Legislation — the referen- 
dum and the initiative." 

Yet despite these distinct pledges, and the 
one specifically requiring 5 per cent, and 8 
per cent., they made the percentages 10 per 
cent, and 15 per cent, "in each congressional 
district. ' ' This last clause is devilish. The 
words of the Kansas City Times of March 18th 
on another matter, apply with equal force to 
this. It said : 

" The situation at Jefferson City caused by 
the Phelps-Shannon lobby has become so 
dangerous that honest people have to keep 
one of its most honorable and worthy citizens 
constantly at the Capitol to stand guard lest 
their rights be swept away through a whole- 
sale betrayal by those who were elected to 
protect those rights, but who do not protect 
them." 

But despite this, the outlook is encourag- 
ing. Dr. Hill writes me : 

"It was as good as we could expect that 
Lobby-ridden body to pass. They would 
have liked to reject it altogether but did not 
dare to do it alter the specific pledge they 
made in the platform. I am quite sure that 
if that platform pledge had left any loophole 
to crawl out of that they would have done it. 
As it was, they took it as a very bitter dose 
of medicine and made many faces before 
swallowing it. They have hedged the amend- 
ment with many conditions and imagine that 
they have crippled it, but they are mistaken, 
as they will discover in the future. They 
have admitted the principle as an entering 
wedge into the constitution and history shows 
that such movements never go backward, but 
also enlarge and increase their sphere of 
action. 

"It shall be my pleasant duty if I live to 
overcome the large percentage by appealing 
directly to the people of Missouri. I am quite 
sure that a strong organized effort can secure 
a petition signed by the requisite number of 
the voters reducing the percentage to 5 per 
cent, and abolishing that nest of the lobby, 
the Missouri Senate." 
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RY MRS. ROYAL V. KINO, MC KENZIE, N. D. 

The bill for a constitutional 

NORTH amendment providing for the 

DAKOTA Initiative and Referendum passed 
the Senate successfully, in the 
face of an adverse report from the majority 
of the committee, including our State Re- 
publican "boas." 

It went to the House, and was defeated 
through a misunderstanding, which it was 
too late in the session to correct. 

The idea got abroad that the clause rela- 
tive to constitutional amendments was a 
trick of the " Resubmissions ts " for doing 
away with Prohibition. 

It has been a standing regret with our 
progressive temperance people, that our 
state political machinists have, for years, 
succeeded in clubbing to death every at- 
tempted reform with the threat that if it 
carried, they would do away with prohibi- 
tion. Popular sentiment in favor of the 
latter seems to be such that only a small 
minority dare to ignore this threat. 

Owing to this fact it has never been possi- 
ble before to get either House properly on 
record ; so the present campaign has proven 
far more successful than any previous. 

Another encouraging thing has been the 
courteous, even generous, treatment of the 
press correspondents of papers formerly 
antagonistic. 

The present Legislature, though over- 
whelmingly Republican, has given so many 
evidences of incipient rebellion, that we 
have every reason to expect its successor to 
sign the Declaration of Independence of boss 
rule. 

* * * * * * * 

BY CHAS. CRANE, SALT LAKE CITY 

Our bill to carry the Direct 
UTAH Legislation into effect failed to 
pass, the vote in the Senate 
standing nine to nine (9 to 9). The Demo- 
crats voted for it solid, but the Repub- 
licans killed it, notwithstanding the fact 
not one opponent dare face us before 
the committee. Time and again we ap- 
peared before the Judiciary Committee to 
discuss the measure, but were not called 
on to do so, because the chairman, although 
a Republican, every time reported it back to 
the Senate favorably. The three Republi- 
cans who voted for the measure will never 
again be heard of in the Utah Legislature if 
the combinations of wealth can defeat them. 
The vote stood for the Initiative and Re- 
ferendum, Dem., 6; Rep., 3; total 9, against 
the measure, 9 Republicans ; and so the 
amendment which the people adopted over- 
whelmingly they cannot use. 

* * , * # * * * 

On March 12th, the lower 
CALIFORNIA house of the California Legisla- 
ture passed the State Direct 
Legislation Amendment and earlier the 
amendment giving Direct Legislation to 
cities was passed. On March 14th, the last 
day of the session, by a vote of 14 to 13, the 
senate defeated the first and I can not find it 
took any action on the second. Assembly- 
man Camp introduced and presented it and 



to him much credit is due. Monster peti- 
tions were filed for both, and majority of the 
Legislature were pledged to pass them. 

It is now proposed to argue the principles 
involved in the proposed new idea until the 
next general election. The several political 
parties will be requested to make the issue a 
part of their state platforms, and a vigorous 
campaign will at once be instituted through- 
out the state, with Los Angeles as the base 
of operations. 

The Los Angeles Herald, speaking editorial- 
ly of these Direct Legislation Amendments, 
says: 

" The practical politicians would of course 
prefer to see the bills buried so deep that 
they will never see the light of day ; but the 
force of an overwhelming public opinion is 
behind Direct Legislation and it is bound to 
come sooner or later. The Herald has 
already suggested to the practical gentlemen 
of politics that they face the inevitable, get 
into line and take such credit as may proper- 
ly accrue to them. This advice still holds 
good." 

Dr. Haynes writes that the work will be ac- 
tively pushed all over the state. 
******* 

According to Oberholtzer's 
NEVADA, book, the method laid down by 
the constitution of Nevada for its 
amendment, is the passage of the amend- 
ment by two legislatures in succession, its 
submission to the people and a majority vote 
in favor of it. 

The Nevada legislature of 1901, according 
to an extract from official minutes printed in 
the June, 1902. Record, passed a good Refer- 
endum amendment. On sending to the 
Secretary of State for information whether 
this 1901 amendment passed the 1903 legisla- 
ture, he sends page 231 of the 1903 minutes 
of the legislature which is printed below. 
This reads that the constitution "shall be 
and is hereby amended," and from this 
phraseology it would seem as if the legisla- 
ture had power by one passage to amend 
the constitution. Further inquiry has 
not yet brought an answer. It is at least 
certain that this measure has passed one 
legislature and probably the one passed in 
1901 has lapsed. 
******* 

BY GEO. H. SHIBLET, WASHINGTON. 

Organized labor in Texas is 11- 
TEXAS. lustratiug how it can liberate itself 
and the people at large. A year 
ago last December the annual convention of 
the Texas State Federation of Labor estab- 
lished a Direct Legislation Committee, which 
later called a Majority Rule State Confer- 
ence, at which was organized the Texas Non- 
partisan Federation for Majority Rule. 
Several of the Central Unions joined the 
federation. Candidates for the legislature 
were questioned as to whether, if elected, 
they would vote to allow the people an op- 
portunity to ballot upon a constitutional 
amendment for majority rule. Petitions 
were circulated, also. The legislature re- 
fused, for the questioning had not been com- 
menced until after the primaries had been 
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held — the nominees were practically sure of 
election. Furthermore, the farmers had not 
yet organized to question candidates. 

At the next annual meeting (November 
last year) the State Federation of Labor 
changed the name of the committee on refer- 
endum and initiative to Majority Rule Com- 
mittee, and requested that all candidates for 
alderman, county commissioners, legislature 
and congress be questioned. As the time for 
nominating aldermen was at hand, the com- 
mittee at once mailed to every Union in the 
State a list of questions for aldermen. Re- 
ports are not all in, but we learn that at 
Waco, the home of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, also the home of the secretary, the 
aldermen have been pledged to install rules 
of procedure for the immediate operation of 
a people's veto (through the optional refer- 
endum) and a direct initiative, and the rules 
have been placed in operation. Half of the 
aldermen hold over and are not pledged, and 
as only a small portion of them are willing to 
abdicate any portion of their power it leaves 
a slim majority to operate the rule of proce- 
dure for a people's veto. There is great 
need for it, for a lighting contract has just 
expired, and a contract with the water com- 
pany will expire next year. The holders of 
those monopolies are doing their best to 
secure a renewal, and in the face of a 4-to-l 
vote by the people last year for municipal 
water and lighting plants. Secretary John- 
son, of the Federation for Majority Rule 
writes : 

"If we had questioned the half of the 
aldermen elected two years ago, we could 
have compelled their compliance. The value 
of pledging nominees was shown Thursday 
night. We have an eight-hour ordinance, 
but last Monday the street commissioners 
started in with a ten-hour day. Thursday 
night we went before the city council at its 
regular meeting with their written piedgos, 
which caused the aldermen to withdraw their 
order for a ten-hour day and reaffirm the 
eight-hour ordinance. They 'came across' 
all along the line. It seems to be the will of 
the water and light corporations that the 
city shall renew her contracts with them, 
but the mayor and half the aldermen are 
pledged to municipal ownership and we 
expect to defeat the corporations— they are 
dying hard, have bullied, browbeaten, bribed 
and bucked against the Rule of Procedure. 
These are the facts in the case." 



BY JOHN HAGGERTY, TTTUSVILi.E, FLA. 

In April Senator McCreary in- 
FLORIDA. troduced into the legislature at 
Tallahassee, a very good Direct 
Legislation amendment to the Florida consti- 
tution. It requires 7 per cent, for the Referen- 
dum and 10 per cent, for the Initiative. This 
was quite a surprise to me, as all officers here 
are virtually elected at the primaries on their 
merits or records. They are not controlled 
by bosses and machines. We have not ad- 
vanced far enough in civilization for that. 
Therefore the laws reflect the wishes of the 
people. But the referendum in this State 
was started on about as small a scale as any- 



thing could start, but it is now spreading 
"from all around the center to the sea." 
Shibley sent me some documents, and I and a 
labor leader began in a small way, but Senator 
McCreary 's amendment is entirely different 
from ours. But, of course, we welcome any 
plan that sets the people to thinking. 

As soon as we knew of this, we got peti- 
tions signed and sent them to our Senator 
and Assemblymen. The signatures included 
business men, mechanics and others with 
whom the representatives are acquainted. 
No one that I asked to sign refused. 

Senator McCreary writes: "The measure 
is now under consideration by the Senate 
Committee on Constitutional Amendments, 
and will, I trust, be favorably reported. While 
some question may arise as to its expediency 
at the present time, still there can be little 
question but that ultimate legislation in this 
most important direction will be enacted in 
this State." 



THE MISSOURI AMENDMENT. 
[Adopted March 11th, 1903.] 

Section 1. The legislative power, subject 
to the limitations hereafter contained, snail 
be vested in a senate and house of represent- 
atives, to be styled " the general assembly of 
the State of Missouri." The legislative 
power of any municipal division of this State 
(such as city, town or village), on its own 
municipal matters is inherent and shall be 
vested in the electors of each municipal divi- 
sion, subject to such laws of a general nature, 
having uniform operation throughout the 
State as the general assembly may enact. 

A number of electors in each congressional 
district in this State, equal to ten per cent, 
of the total number of votes cast in each con- 
gressional district at the last preceding 
general election for governor, shall have 
power to require that any act or part of an 
act, passed by the general assembly, shall be 
referred to the electors at the next general 
election, by filing their signed demand with 
the secretary of State, not more than ninety 
days after adjournment of the general as- 
sembly which passed the act, earlier than 
which date no law or part of a law can be- ' 
come operative, except appropriation acts; 
ail laws for the immediate preservation of 
the public peace, health and safety ; and laws 
passed by a two-thirds vote of the members 
elected respectively to each house and ap- 
proved by the governor. 

A number of the electors in each congress- 
ional district in this State, equal to fifteen 
per cent, of the total number of votes cast in 
each congressional district at the last preced- 
ing general election for governor, shall have 
power to propose any law, amendment to or 
repeal of a law, and require that it be refer- 
red to the electors of the State, except as 
above stated, to be voted on at the next general 
election, provided, the election does not oc- 
cur within ninety days after the filing of the 
petition with the secretary of State, and such 
law shall be in effect from and after the date 
of the official declaration of the result of the 
vote, if approved by a majority of those vot- 
ing thereon. 
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A number of electors in each congressional 
district in this State, equal to twenty per 
cent, of the total number of votes cast in each 
congressional district at the last preceding 
general election for governor, shall have the 
power to propose any amendment to the con- 
stitution of the State of Missouri and require 
that such amendment be referred to the next 
genera) election, provided, the election does 
not occur within six months after the filing 
of the petition with the secretary of State, 
and such constitutional amendment shall be 
in effect from and after the date of the official 
declaration of the result of the vote, if ap- 
proved by a majority of those voting thereon. 

All the component parts or sheets of any 
petition, used to receive the signatures of 
electors, to invoke either the initiative or 
referendum as heretofore described, shall 
have plainly printed thereon the full text of 
the measure to be referred or proposed, and 
each signer thereto shall give bis post office 
address, and if in a city or town, the street 
and number of residence shall be included. 

One of the signers, a qualified voter, on 
each paper shall make oath before an officer 
competent to administer oaths, that the state- 
ments therein made are true, and that each 
signature to said paper appended is the genu- 
ine signature of the person whose name pur- 
ports to be thereto subscribed. Any person 
who shall make a false affidavit to any peti- 
tion or any component part thereof as above 
provided shall be guilty of perjury. 

The veto power of the governor shall not 
be exercised as to the laws approved or en- 
acted by the electors, This amendment shall 
not be construed so as to deprive the general 
assembly of the right to pass, or any member 
thereof, of the right to propose any law or 
other measure or the legislature of the right 
to repeal any law. The enacting clause of 
every law shall be, "Be it enacted by the 
people of the State of Missouri, as follows.," 

All provisions of the constitution of this 
State and all laws thereof, not consistent 
with this amendment, shall upon its adoption, 
be forever rescinded and of no effect. 

COMMENT. 
A geologist will sometimes say he can tell 
by the varying strata, the different influences 
to which a portion of the earth's surface has 
been subjected. This was done by frost, 
that by glacier, that by water. This amend- 
ment is somewhat similar. The original 
draft was a good one, but it has been so over- 
laid and altered by storm, frost and fire that 
the under surface is hardly recognizable. 

The opening paragraph is the original 
draft and is a clear, succinct statement. The 
second paragraph shows the devilish work of 
the Legislature. It was originally 5 per 
cent, of the total vote of the State but not 
.content with doubling the percentage to 10 
'per cent., they have made it 10 per cent, 
in each Congressional district. There 
are sixteen congressional districts in the 
State. If the petitioners fail of getting 
10 per cent, in one district the whole thing 
falls there. This is very bad, and is not to 
my knowledge in any law that has ever been 
passed anywhere and in only one other pro- 



posed law, in Montana of this year, is there 
any thing like it. Then notice the exceptions 
to it. Some laws except appropriations for 
current expenses not larger than the appro- 
priation of the preceding years, but none 
makes the clean sweep of all appropriations. 
The next exception is all right — "all laws 
for the immediate preservation of the public 
peace, health and safety" — and it usually has 
after it " which have been passed by a two- 
thirds vote," but by changing the "which" 
to an " and " another big loop-hole is left for 
uncontrolled legislative action. But the bun- 
glers did not do their work thoroughly. A 
close reading will show that laws embraced 
in these very wide exceptions are not exempt 
from the Referendum even if in effect long 
before the vote, so that by implication, at 
least, they would be subject to repeal by a 
vote of the people. 

The third section provides for the initia- 
tive on laws with 15 per cent., and the same 
villianous arrangement that there must be 15 
per cent, in each congressional district. The 
fourth section makes 20 per cent, in each 
congressional district the number necessary 
for starting constitutional amendments. 
These percentages are very high, and when 
if one-fifth of the voters in a single congress- 
ional district, do not sign the petition, it fails, 
it shows how this legislature has attempted 
to give an unusable law. But this is not 
the only mistake in these two paragraphs. 
They do not provide for any consultation or 
advice from the legislature. Proposed laws 
and amendments should go first to the legis- 
lature, where if passed, no further action 
should be needed for enactment, but if not 
passed, the legislature should be directed to 
either submit an alternative measure or else 
submit with the initiated measure, the 
reasons why it should not be enacted by the 
people. 

The remaining provisions deal with details, 
most of which belong in the statute law, and 
these details make the use of the law cum- 
bersome and difficult. 

Altogether the amendment is not a good 
one but, of course, it is better than nothing. 

THE NEVADA AMENDMENT. 

No. XII.— Assembly Concurrent Resolu- 
tion, proposing to amend Section one of 
Article four, of the Constitution of Nevada, 
pertaining to the initiative and referendum 
and other legislative authority and power 
connected therewith. 

[Passed March 12, 1903.] 

Kesolved by the Assembly, the Senate con- 
curring, that Section 1 of Article IV of the 
Constitution of the State of Nevada shall be 
and is hereby amended to read as follows : 

Section 1. The legislative authority of this 
State shall be vested in a Senate and an As- 
sembly, which shall be designated " The 
Legislature of the State of Nevada, ' ' and the 
sessions of such Legislature shall be held at 
the seat of government of the State. The 
people, however, reserve to themselves 
powers to propose laws and amendments to 
the Constitution, and to enact or reject the 
same at the polls, independent of the Legis- 
lature, and also reserve power at their own 
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option to approve or reject at the polls any 
act of the Legislative Assembly. The first 
power reserved by the people is the initia- 
tive and Dot less than ten (10) per cent, of 
the legal voters shall be required to propose 
any measure by such petition, and every 
such petition shall include the full text 
of the measure so proposed. Initiative 
petitions shall be filed with the Sec- 
retary of State not less than four months 
before the election at which they are to be 
voted upon. The second power is the refer- 
endum, and it may be ordered (except as to 
laws necessary for the immediate preserva- 
tion of the public peace, health or safety) 
either by petition, signed bv seven (7) per 
cent, of the legal voters, or t>y the Legislat- 
ive Assembly, as other bills are enacted. 

Section 2. Referendum petitions shall be 
filed with the Secretary of State not more 
than sixty (60) days after the final adjourn- 
ment of the session of the Legislature which 
passed the bill on which the referendum is 
demanded. The veto power of the Governor 
shall not extend to measures referred to the 
people. All elections on measures referred 
to the people of the State shall be at the 
biennial regular elections, except when the 
Legislature shall order a special election. 
Any measures referred to the people shall 
take effect and become a law when it is ap- 
proved by the majority of the votes cast 
thereon, and not otherwise. The style of all 
bills shall be : Be it enacted by the people 
of the State of Nevada. This section shall 
not be so construed to deprive any member 
of the Legislature of the right to introduce 
any measure. The whole number of votes 
cast for the Justice of the Supreme Court at 
the regular election last preceding the filing 
of any petition for the initiative or for the ref- 
erendum shall be the basis on which the num- 
ber of the legal voters necessary to sign 
petition shall be counted. Petitions and 
orders for the initiative and for the referen- 
dum shall be filed with the Secretary of State, 
and in submitting the same to the people he 
and all other officers shall be guided by the 
general laws and the act submitting this 
amendment until legislation shall be specially 
provided therefor. 

COMMENT. 

This is a much better amendment than the 
one passed in 1901, which only provided for 
the Referendum, while this contains both the 
Referendum and the Initiative. It is model- 
led on the Oregon amendment— in fact it is 
nearly identical save that it makes the per- 
centages 10 and 7 instead of 8 and 5 as they 
are in the Oregon amendment. The wording 
Is clear, concise, comprehensive. 

THE VERMONT REFERENDUM. 

In the March Record was given an ac- 
count of how the people of Vermont elected 
a legislature last fall pledged to repeal their 
prohibition law and pass a local option law, 
allowing each locality to decide by the Ref- 
erendum whether it would have license or 
not. On February 3d last this law was sub- 
mitted to a Referendum of the people of the 



whole State and carried by a vote of 30,574 in 
favor to 29,539 against. 

On March 3d last the 246 towns in the State 
voted. Letters asking for the vote were sent 
to all the 246 town clerks and to those not 
answering as many as three letters were sent 
and returns were received from 233 towns. 
These thirteen towns not sending returns are, 
with the exception of Rockingham, which 
cast 965 votes in the Gubernatorial election 
last fall, places of comparatively small 
importance. Just about b% of the total Gub- 
ernatorial vote was polled in them last fall. 
Of the 233 towns reporting, 83 voted for 
license, 149 against, and in one there was a 
tie. The total vote cast was: For license, 
28,123; against, 25,023; total, 53,146. As there 
was a majority for license, and yet two-thirds 
of the towns as towns voted against it, it 
follows that the no license vote was more 
evenly distributed and the license vote was 
grouped in the large towns. The two largest 

g laces voting in favor of license, were 
Arlington bv 2,452 in favor to 692 against, 
and Rutland by 1,737 in favor to 542 against. 

The Gubernatorial vote last fall in these 
same 233 towns was 66,734, or 13,000 more 
than on this license question, but this cam- 
paign was the hottest in years — an independ- 
ent candidate was up, who nearly defeated 
the regular Republican nominee, and this 
vote was over 13,000 larger than that for 
President in 1900. 

Thirty-four of the towns reported the vote 
on the law at the February 3d election. In 
these thirty-four towns, 7,437 voted in favor 
of the law and 7,327 in favor of license, and 
5,364 against the law and 4,714 against li- 
cense. More of those who voted against the 
law neglected to vote against license than 
those in favor of the law neglected to vote 
for license. In other words, there was less 
interest, particularly on the negative side, 
on the actual concrete application of the law 
than on the abstract principle, the law itself. 

ANOTHER MASSACHUSETTS REFER- 
ENDUM. 

Not only do the cities have a yearly vote on 
license or no-license in the fall but the towns 
of the State vote in the spring on the same 
questions. To many people the title town is 
misleading; they are really the country 
places. The annual town meetings took place 
on March 2d last. Of the 82 towns 12 voted 
in favor of license and 70 against it. In 1902, 
14 voted in favor and 68 against. But the 
change in the total vote is very slight but 
turning against license. In 1902, 16,427 and 
in 1903, 16,097 voted for license. In 1902, 
24,207 and in 1903, 24,286 voted against license. 
There were six towns changed from license to 
no-license and four from no-license to license. 

As a rule the smaller towns were against 
license and the larger towns in favor, though 
the largest, Framingham with over two thous-* 
and voters, voted against. Altogether Direct 
Legislation settles this most troublous ques- 
tion most satisfactorily, and he would be a 
rash man in Massachusetts' political life who 
should propose to change it. 

The facts in this article are taken from a table 
printed in The Boston Herald of March 3d. 
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LICENSE REPERENDUMS IN MAS- 
SACHUSETTS CITIES. 
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On December ninth. 1902, the thirty-three cities 
of Massachusetts voted for the fifth year on the 
question of licensing saloons or not. Also there 
were a number of other questions voted on. These 
Referendums take place at the same time as the 
local election for Mayor, etc., but the Governor, 
legislators and other state officers are elected a 
month earlier. 

The accompanying table shows this license 
vote and the decision arrived at in the previous 
votes. These are curious. Apparently the cities 
are settling down to a steady policy. Only five 
of the thirty- three cities made a change and one of 
these, Fitchburg, has alternated yes and no from 
the start. The percentage of the vote for license, 
52.8*, is almost identical with the percentage in 
1900 of 52.5*. 1900 is the first year in which the 
figures were gathered for the Record. 

And this brings us to two defects in the law. 
The only way to get the figures for this table is to 
apply to the city clerk of each city. They have 
been uniformly courteous, as is shown by the fact 
that there is not a blank space, but these facts are 
not published or tabulated anywhere else. The 
law should provide that the facts should be sent to 
the Secretary of State or some other state officer 
and then tabulated and preserved. Secondly, 
once in two or even three years is sufficiently 
often for the people of a locality to vote on such 
a question as license. Once a year is too often. 
But with these minor exceptions, the law is very 
satisfactory ; so satisfactory that the neighboring 
states of Vermont and New Hampshire have 
adopted the same method, and have voted on the 
question of license or no-license. 

Prof. J.R. Commons, in an article in The Political 
Science Quarterly, speaking of these yearly license 
Referendums, says: "Partly as a consequence (of 



these Referendums) the cities have been able to 
elect ' non-partisan,' or ' independent, 1 or ' citizens' * 
candidates for mayor — an achievement which few 
other cities can boast of. It has even occurred 
that cities which have voted for licensing the 
saloons have at the same election given majorities 
for anti-saloon mayors. The simple device of the 
Referendum subtracts the political preference of 
the voters from their choice of mayor, and, by 
separating the political from the business problem 
of the city, enables them, in electing the business 
head, to attend solely to the business qualifications 
of the candidates. The two issues are clarified 
and each is settled on its own merits. As an 
isolated proposition, voters do not wish corrupt 
and ineffectual government, but as a subordinate 
proposition, they prefer such a government to the 
restriction of those enjoyments and liberties which 
lie close to their habits of life. Furthermore, with 
honest and efficient administration, the political 
problems of the city can be debated and decided 
on their merits. At present the honesty or dis- 
honesty of the officials who are to execute the 
voters' will enter largely into the debate on these 
problems, and the solution in each case is determined 
less by the real wishes of the people than by their 
distrust of the administration to which the execu- 
tion of their decision must be confided." 

It is interesting to compare the Referendum or 
votes on measures with the Gubernatorial and 
Mayoralty votes. The Referendnm vote was 
265,106, the Gubernatorial vote, a month earlier, 
267,068, or about 2,000 more. The Mayoralty vote 
was 252,262, or about 13 000 less. As this vote was 
held at the same time as the Referendum vote, it 
shows that the people, when trained to it, take 
much more interest in voting on measures iban 
they do on men. 

There were various other questions voted on, 
such as acceptance of a Park Act by Lowell — 
yes — a life tenure for Policemen and Firemen in 
Taunton — no. Worcester voted on two questions. 
It decided in favor of making a change in its 
election and against increasing its Mayor's salary. 
Pittsfleld voted on three questions, all concerned 
with its system of street paving. 

Boston voted on a new subway, accepting it by 
a large majority. But a month earlier, at the 
Gubernatorial election, decided by nearly two to 
one against accepting an act which would have 
divided the city into districts and given each a 
local option or Referendum on saloon licensing. 
It seems to me the people made a mistake in 
rejecting this law. We are so accustomed to 
think of the Referendum as a new thing, that the 
fact that it is continually being used is often over- 
looked. 



PROGRESS IN VICTORIA, B. C. 

There is an active group of believers in 
Direct Legislation in far-off British Columbia 
in its oapital, Victoria. They are headed by 
two aldermen, Hon. J. Stuart Yates and Hon. 
W. G. Cameron. Mr. Yates wrote recently : 
11 Our city is governed under the provisions 
of what is called the Municipal Clauses Act 
and we last year got an amendment to clause 
50 of that act enabling us to pass by-laws 
inter alia for 'Obtaining the opinion of the 
electors of the municipality, at the time of 
holding the annual municipal elections, should the 
Council of the municipality deem it desirable so 
to do— upon any question affecting the general 
public welfare or any proposed innovation or 
alteration of any by-law or for obtaining the 
assent of the electors upon the voters list for 
the year to any proposed by-law (other than 
a by-law for raising money upon the credit of 
the municipality) and for legislating the 
mode of so obtaining the opinion or assent or 
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vote of such municipal electors.' You will 
notice two defects in the powers conferred, 
viz.: the limitation of the time of re- 
ferring the question for the opinion 
of the people to the time when the 
annual municipal elections are held. I 
think a reference ought to be had at any 
time. And the other defect is that the whole 
principle of 'reference* is left at the option 
of the Council by the clause, i should the 
Council of the municipality deem it desirable 
so to do.' I should like to see the option 
placed in the hands of the electors, so that 
all the principal acts of the Council under 
the powers conferred by the statute might 
be subject to a reference to the people on a 
petition signed by (say) 5 or 10 per cent, of 
the electorate." 

The By-law that Mr. Yates refers to was 
introduced by him on Nov. 3rd, 1902, re- 
ported from committee on Dec. 8th and finally 
passed on Dec. 15th. 

VICTORIA REFERENDUM BY-LAW. 

1. The proceedings in the Council to ini- 
tiate a referendum under the provisions of 
this by-law shall be as follows : A motion 
shall be made at the ordinary meeting of the 
Council setting out the particular question 
or proposal to which the opinion or assent of 
or a vote by the electors of the municipality 
is required, and any resolution passed thereon 
to submit the same to the electors, shall 
embody the particular question, proposal or 
assent, which it is proposed to submit and ob- 
tain, in a form sufficiently clear and concise 
to enable a direct affirmative or negative 
vote to be given thereon. The resolution 
may state what action the Council propose to 
take upon the opinion of the electors when 
expressed, and within what time such action 
is to be taken. 

2. The question or proposal as contained in 
the resolution shall be submitted for the 
opinion of the electors of the municipality 
at the time of the holding of the annual 
election for Mayor and Aldermen. 

3. The resolution aforesaid shall, one week 
before the holding of the annual election 
aforesaid, be publicly advertised in two daily 
papers published in Victoria continuously 
until the date of the election. The adver- 
tisement shall state that the electors of the 
municipality are desired to vote upon such 
resolution at the time of recording their 
votes in the said annual election, and may 
contain such directions, in accordance with 
the terms of this by-law, as the Returning 
Officer may deem desirable. 

4. The Council may by resolution sanction 
the use of voting machines in the recording 
of the expression of opinion of the electors 
of the municipality upon any such question 
or proposal, and may prescribe the mode of 
using such machines. In the event of the 

Sassing of the said resolution, such of the 
irections hereinafter contained* as are ap- 
plicable shall apply to the mode of taking 
the votes of the electors by meansof the voting 
machines, subject to such further or other 
directions as the resolution may precribe. 

5. In the conduct of the referendum sub- 
ject as before stated ballot boxes shall be 



used. The Returning Officer shall have 
prepared a sufficient number of ballot papers, 
having printed thereon the question, in the 
words determined upon by the resolution of 
the Council, with a space for the voter to 
record his vote in the form of "yea" or 
"nay. " A sufficient number of copies of the 
annual list of voters entitled to vote shall be 
printed for the use of the Returning Officer. 

6. The Returning Officer may appoint any 
clerk or clerks he may think necessary for 
the. assistance of himself or his deputies. 

7. The Returning Officer shall prepare a 
sufficient number of printed directions for 
the" use of the deputies, to be posted up in 
the place where the vote is taken. The di- 
rections shall be settled by the Returning' 
Officer in such form as he may decide is 
necessary to instruct voters how to vote upon 
the matter of the resolution. 

8. The vote shall be taken in a room or 
building of convenient access, and, if so de- 
sired by the Council and expressed in the 
resolution, such precaution shall be taken, 
as the Returning Officer may deem necessary 
to secure secrecy in the returning of the 
vote. 

9. Directions to voters shall be posted up 
in some conspicuous place outside of each 
voting room or place. 

10. The hours of voting shall be the same 
as prescribed for the* voting in municipal 
elections. Each voter upon attending to vote 
shall be handed a printed voting paper pre- 
pared as directed by this by-law. Such 
voting paper when marked by the voter shall 
be placed by him in the ballot box. 

11. The Returning Officer shall examine 
the votes cast and provided there is sufficient 
indication of the voters' intention appearing 
upon the voting paper, no vote shall be re- 
jected on the ground of irregularity in the 
mode of marking. The Returning Officer 
shall ascertain the vote and make a written 
report thereon with the figures to the Coun- 
cil, and shall retain possession of the voting 
papers for two weeks, after which they may 
be destroyed. 

12. The Council may, by resolution, direct 
a re-count of the votes by any person other 
than the Returning Officer, or by him in the 
presence of any committee of persons. 

13. This by-law may for all purposes be 
cited as "The Referendum By-La w." 

But this has not only been enacted but also 
put into use On Jan. 14th, 1903, the voters 
of Victoria decided that all civic laborers 
should have an eight-hour work day by a 
vote of 2,083 for to 060 against, or more than 
three to one. The Times of Victoria of Jan. 
15th says : " A big vote was polled on this by- 
law, the arrangements made by the returning 
officer for the convenience of the electors 
having ensured this. It was the first time 
the principle of the referendum had been 
municipally applied in Victoria, and will 
doubtless now become quite frequent. The 
vote cast on the by-law yesterday shows un- 
mistakably that it is the desire of the elec- 
tors to give direct expression of their views 
on public matters. The voice of the people 
was heard to the extent of more than two 
thousand six hundred ballots." 
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But a taste of the Referendum spurred 
them on. The Legislature or Provincial 
Parliament as it is called, is now in session, 
and they expect to get through a more 
liberal amendment to the municipal law, one 
by which the people can petition. 

On the Pacific coast, Seattle adopted a 
crude form of municipal Direct Legislation in 
1892 or 1893, San Francisco a better form iu 
1899, Portland and Los Angeles still better 
forms in 1902, and now comes Victoria with 
this first step. If she gets full municipal Direct 
Legislation, Tacoma will be the only other 
large city on the Pacific that does not have 
Direct Legislation. 



THE NATIONAL LIBERAL ART AND 

SCIENCE LEAGUE'S PRIZE TO THE 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

A unique educational propaganda for 
Direct Legislation has been started in the 
West. Above is the heading and the follow- 
ing is the body of a circular recently issued : 

Three Oil Paintings, 18 by 50 inches, of 
Great Salt Lake as seen from Ogden Heights 
at sunset, painted by a master and worth 
thousands of dollars, will be given by the 
National Liberal Art and Science Leagues 
to the public schools of the United States as 
follows : one to the public schools of the 
nation; one to those of the State of Utah; 
and the other to the Ogden public schools, 
for the three best essays on Direct Legisla- 
tion. One essay from the schools of the 
nation, one from the state and the other from 
Ogden. The regulations under which these 
prizes will be given are as follows : 

Each school desiring to enter the contest 
must send to us on or before December 30, 
1903, the full address of the school, the 
teacher and superintendent, with twenty-five 
cents (25 cents) for enrollment (and one book 
on Direct Legislation which we send to each 
school on receipt of the above), and on or 
before December 30, 1904, each school en- 
rolled must send the essay chosen from their 
number by a vote of their school, with full 
address of school and author of said essay. 
All essays received for these prizes will be 
put on file and published in book form for 
those school 8 desiring to have them as 
souvenirs. 

Before these prizes can be drawn there 
must be enrolled from the schools of the 
nation four thousand or more ; from the state, 
four hundred,; and from Ogden all the schools 
above the fourth grade. 

Every school enrolled is sure of at least 
two prizes: the book on Direct Legislation 
which we give to every school enrolled and 
the greatest prize that can be won—that of 
knowledge gained on the subject that is to- 
day interesting the entire intellectual world 
and vitally concerns the coming generations. 

No intelligent teacher or progressive 
superintendent can afford to leave their 
school out of this effort for a better knowledge 
of art and science. 

Trusting that all our public school frater- 
nity will give their support to this effort for 
an awakening of a greater interest in our 



schools for the beautiful and progressive 
thoughts in educational matters, we are 
Yours for all good to all our schools, the 

N. L. A. S. L. 

The N. l. A. S. L. Corresponding 

Course on Direct Legislation 

will furnish outline for a year's study and 

three books on this important question for 

one dollar. 

The headquarters of this organization are 
at Ogden, Utah, and its National Director is 
L. A. Mint. We advise all friends of Direct 
Legislation to write to Ogden, Utah, for full 
particulars and then get their home schools 
interested in this valuable offer. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 
By E. O. M. 

Direct Legislation, by Arthur Hil- 
dreth, is a 4-page tract reprinted by the 
Referendum Union, New Salem, Mass. Samples 
free. 

This tract defines the Initiative and the Ref- 
erendum, and gives a clear, concise and 
attractive argument, suitable for general use. 
The writer is the son of Richard Hildreth, the 
historian, and this brief writing, if he had 
done no other, would have made him worthy 
of his illustrious father. It was first printed 
some ten years ago by the First Nationalist 
Club (Boston), and large numbers were circula- 
ted. Later it was issued as a supplement to 
the December (1896) Record, and the 
Social Science Conference got it into 
the plate matter of the American Press As- 
sociation, thus securing admission to perhaps 
hundreds of newspapers. Leaflets were also 
printed from these plates. Having started 
thus early on its mission, phrases from it 
have lodged in the memories of its converts, 
and have been quoted, sometimes uncon- 
sciously, by writers from Massachusetts west- 
ward, even to the island of New Zealand. 

The present promoters have added adver- 
tisements of the Direct Legislation Record. 
and of Prof. Parson's Direct Legislation and 
The Oity for The People ; also this advice : 
*• Lend these to your friends." 

A LETTER TO JOHN. 

By Chas. Crane, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

A unique way by which an individual 
may influence legislation, but a very simple 
and natural way, is that of Mr. Chas. Crane, 
Sale Lake City, Utah. He has written an 
8-page pamphlet, in the form of a letter to his 
friend John, who has just been elected a mem- 
ber, and has asked advice about what he can 
do in the people's interest when he gets to the 
Legislature. Mr. Crane tells John of the great 
advisory vote for the Initiative and Referendum 
two years ago— 19,219 for it to 7,780 against— 
and how the Legislature of last year refused to 
frame any law. " Why was this just meas- 
ure defeated ? Were the acts of these legis- 
lators so infamously dishonest that they dare 
not permit the people to pass upon them? 
Direct Legislation is in force in every State, 
except Delaware, in making and amending 
Constitutions. Why should it not be in force 
in confirming the acts of legislatures? It is 
simply an extension of the right of petition." 
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The writer tells John that "as soon as legis- 
lators arrive in the city they are surrounded 
by lobbies, passes, $s, and banquets, and by 
the time a vote is taken on any measure too 
many have surrendered to the tempters. I do 
not say, John, that the country members are 
less honest than the city legislators; per- 
haps the contrary is the case ; but there is no 
doubt that they are more easily controlled." 
The details by which Mr. Foolish Hayseed, of 
Idiotville, is cheaply bought by A. B. C. R. R 
passes sent him by Mr. Cunning Fellow are 
very instructive. Other State matters are 
treated, which will be of local interest The 
whole letter cannot but be helpful to those 
who naturally would not understand the 
reasons why so many courtesies were extended 
to them by transportation agents, lobbyists, 
banqueting hosts, and would naturally wish to 
be courteous in return, and would forget for 
the time that courtesies and selfish interests are 
not so important as the great public, whose 
interests representatives were elected to serve. 
The letter is clear and impressive, and it will 
do good. Ttoe letter-head is inspiring : 
" If you were born to honor, show it now. 

If put upon you make the judgment good 

Which thought you worthy of it." 

THE OREGON LAW. 

To Carry into Effect the; Direct 

Legislation Constitutional 

Amendment. 

AN ACT 
Making effective the initiative and refer- 
endum provisions of Section 1, of Article IV, 
of the Constitution of the State of Oregon, 
and regulating elections thereunder, and 
providing penalties for violations of provis- 
ions of this Act. 

Be it Enacted by the People of the 

State of Oregon, and 
Be it Enacted by the Legislative 

Assembly of the State of Oregon : 

Section 1. 
The following shall be substantially the 
form of petition for the referendum to the 
people on any Act passed by the Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon 

PETITION FOR THE REFERENDUM. 

To the Honorable Secretary 

for the State of Oregon: 
We, the undersigned citizens and legal 
voters of the State of Oregon, respectfully 

order that Senate (House) Bill Number 

entitled (title of Act), passed by the 

Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
at the regular (special) session of said Legis- 
lative Assembly, shall be referred to the 
Eple of the State for their approval or re- 
gion at the regular general election, to be 
a on the day of 19.., and 

each for himself says: I have personally 
signed this petition ; I am a legal voter of 
the State of Oregon, and my residence, post 
office and voting precinct are correctly writ- 
ten after my name. 



Section 2. 

The following shall be substantially the 
form of petition for any law or amendment to 
the Constitution of the State of Oregon, pro- 
posed by the initiative : 

initiative petition. 

To the Honorable. . Secretary 

of State, for the State of Oregon: 

We, the undersigned legal voters of the 
State of Oregon, respectfully demand that 
the following proposed (law) amendment to 
the Constitution shall be submitted to the 
legal electors of the State of Oregon, for 
their approval or rejection at the regular 

general election, to be held on the 

day of 19. . , and each for himself 

says : I have personally signed this petition, 
and my residence, post office and voting pre- 
cinct are correctly written after my name. 



Name 



Residence (if Id City, 
Street and Number) 



Post | Voting 
Office | Precinct 



(Numbered lines for twenty names on eaoh sheet. ) 

Every such sheet for petitioners' signa- 
tures shall be attached to a full and correct 
copy of the title and text of the measure so 
proposed by initiative petition, but such 
petition may be filed with the Secretary of 
State in numbered sections for convenience 
in handling, and referendum petitions may be 
filed in sections in like manner. 

Section 3. 
The County Clerk of each County in which 
any such petition shall be signed, shall com- 
pare the signatures of the electors signing 
the same with their signatures on the regis- 
tration books and blanks, on file in his office, 
for the preceding general election, and shall 
thereupon attach to the sheets of said peti- 
tion containing such signatures his certifi- 
cate to the Secretary of State, substantially 
as follows : 



ss. 



Name 



I Residence (if In City, I 
I Street and Number) I 



Post 
Office 



| Voting 
1 Precinct 



(Here follow twenty numbered lines for signatures.) 



State of Oregon, ) 

County op f 

To the Honorable Secretary 

of State for Oregon : 

I, County Clerk for the County 

of , hereby certify that I have 

compared the signatures on (number of 
sheets) of the referendum (initiative) petition 
attached hereto, with the signatures of said 
electors as thev appear on the registration 
books and blanks in my office, and I believe 
that the signatures of (names of signers) 
numbering (number of genuine signatures) are 
genuine. As to the remainder of the signa- 
tures thereon I believe they are not genuine, 

except that the following names 

do not appear on the registration books and 
blanks in my office. 

j Seal of I (Signed) County Clerk. 

I Office. ) By Deputy. 

Every such certificate shall be prima facie 
evidence of the facts stated therein and of 
the qualifications of the electors, whose sig- 
natures are thus certified to be genuine, and 
the Secretary of State shall consider and 
count only such signatures on such petitions 
as shall be so certified by said County Clerk 
to be genuine; provided, that the Secretary 
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of State may consider and count such of the 
remaining signatures as may be proved to be 
genuine and that the parties so signing were 
legally qualified to sign such petitions, and 
the official certificate of a notary public of the 
County in which the signer resides shall be 
required as to the facts for each of such last- 
named signatures. And the Secretary of 
State shall further compare and verify the 
official signatures and seals of all notaries so 
certifying, with their signatures and seals 
filed in his office. Such notaries* certificates 
shall be substantially in the following form : 

State of Oregon, [ 
County op \ 

I, a duly and qualified and acting 

Notary Public in and for the above-named 
County and State, do hereby certify that I 
am personally acquainted with each of the 
following named electors whose signatures 
are affixed to the annexed petition, and I 
know of my own knowledge that they are 
legal voters of the State of Oregon, and of 
the County and Precinct written after their 
several names in the annexed petition, and 
that their residence and post office address is 
correctly stated therein, to wit : 

(Names of such electors.) 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 

my hand and official seal this day of 

19.. 



Notary for Oregon. 

The County Clerk shall not retain in his 
possession any such petition or any part 
thereof for a longer period than two days for 
the first two hundred signatures thereon, and 
one additional day for each two hundred ad- 
ditional signatures or fraction thereof on the 
sheets presented to him, and at the expira- 
tion of such time he shall deliver the same to 
the person from whom he received it, with 
his certificate attached thereto as above pro- 
vided. The forms herein given are not man- 
datory, and if substantially followed in any 
petition, it shall be sufficient, disregarding 
clerical and merely technical errors. 
Section 4. 

When any petition for the initiative or 
referendum shall be filed with the Secretary 
of State, he shall decide, in the first instance, 
whether or not the petition entitles the par- 
ties to have the measure referred to the peo- 
ple, under the provisions of Section 1, of 
Article IV, of the Constitution of Oregon, and 
either the petitioners or the remonstrants, if 
any, may appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
State from the decision of the Secretary of 
State, and the decision of the Supreme 
Court shall be final and conclusive upon the 
parties. The appealing party shall serve 
upon the Secretary of State a written notice 
of the appeal from his decision, and the Sec- 
retary shall thereupon transmit to the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court a copy of his decision, 
together with such certified copies of the 
original papers and documents in the case as 
may be demanded by any of the parties. 
Section 5. 

Immediately upon the filing of any such 
petition for the referendum or Initiative with 



the Secretary of State, signed by the num- 
ber of voters, and filed within the time re- 
quired by the Constitution, he shall notify 
the Governor, in writing, of the filing of such 
petition, and the Governor shall forthwith 
issue his proclamation announcing that such 
petition has been filed, with a brief state* 
ment of its tenor and effect. 

Said proclamation shall be published four 
times in four consecutive weeks in one daily 
or weekly newspaper in each judicial district 
of the State of Oregon. 

Section 6. 
The Secretary of State, at the same time 
that he furnishes to the County Clerks of the 
several counties certified copies of the names 
of the candidates for state and district 
offices, shall furnish to said County Clerks 
his certified copy of the titles and numbers 
of the various measures to be voted upon at 
the ensuing general election, and he shall use 
for each measure a title designated for that 
purpose by the Legislative Assembly, com- 
mittee or organization presenting and filing 
with him the act, constitutional amendment 
or petition for the initiative or the referen- 
dum; provided, that such title shall in no 
case exceed twenty words and shall not re- 
semble any such title previously filed for any 
measure to be submitted at that election, 
which shall be descriptive of said measure, 
and he shall number such measures, and such 
titles shall be printed on the official ballot in 
the order in which the acts referred by the 
Legislative Assembly and petitions by the 
people shall be filed in his office. The affir- 
mative of the first measure shall be num- 
bered 300 and the negative 301, in numerals, 
and the succeeding measures shall be num- 
bered consecutively 302, 303, 304, 305, and so 
on, at each election. It shall be the duty of 
the several County Clerks to print said titles 
and numbers upon the official ballot, in the 
order presented to them by the Secretary of 
State and the relative position required by 
law. Measures proposed by the initiative 
shall be designated and distinguished from 
measures proposed by the Legislative Assem- 
bly by the heading " Proposed by Initiative 
Petition." 

Section 7. 
The manner of voting upon measures sub- 
mitted to the people shall be the same as 
now required and provided by law. And no 
measure shall be adopted unless it shall re- 
ceive an affirmative majority of the total 
number of the effective votes cast on such 
measure and entitled to be counted under the 
provisions of this Act ; that is to say, suppos- 
ing seventy thousand ballots to be properly 
marked on any measure, it shall not be 
adopted unless* it shall receive more than 
thirty-five thousand affirmative votes. 
Section 8. 
The Secretary of State shall, not later than 
the first Monday of the third month next 
before any general election at which any 
proposed law or amendment to the constitu- 
tion is to be submitted to the people, cause 
to be printed a true copy of the title and text 
of each measure to be submitted, with the 
number and form in which the question will 
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be printed on the official ballot. 

The paper to be used for the covers of such 
pamphlets shall be twenty by twenty-five 
inches, and fifty pounds weight to the ream. 
The persons, committees, or duly authorized 
officers of any organization filing any peti- 
tion for the initiative, but no other person or 
organization, shall have the right to place 
with the Secretary of State for distribution 
any pamphlets advocating such measure, not 
later than the first Monday of the fifth month 
before the regular general election at which 
the measure is to be voted on ; any person, 
committee or organization opposing any meas- 
ure may place with the Secretary of State 
for distribution any pamphlets they may 
desire, not later than the first Monday of the 
fourth month immediately preceding such 
election ; as to pamphlets advocating or op- 
posing any measure referred to the people 
by the Legislative Assembly, they shall be 
governed by the same rules of time, but they 
may be placed with the Secretary of State by 
any person, committee, or organization ; 

f provided, that all such pamphlets shall be 
urnished to the Secretary of State in sheets 
of uniform size, as follows : Size of pamph- 
let page to be six inches wide by nine inches 
long ; size of type page to be twenty-six ems 
pica wide by forty ems pica long, set in long 
primer or ten point type, and printed on 
sized and super-calendered paper, twenty- 
five by thirty-eight inches, weighing fifty 
pounds to the ream. All such pamphlets 
shall be furnished to the Secretary of State 
at the sole expense of the persons interested 
and without cost to the State. In no case 
shall the Secretary of State be obliged to re- 
ceive any such pamphlets unless a sufficient 
number is furnished to supply one to every 
legal voter in the State, but in such case, 
he shall forthwith notify the persons offering 
the same of the number required. The Sec- 
retary of State shall cause one copy of each 
of said pamphlets to be bound in with his 
copy of the measures to be submitted as here- 
in provided. The title page of every such 
pamphlet shall show the official numbers for 
and against and the ballot title of the meas- 
ure to which it refers, and whether it is in- 
tended to favor or oppose such measure and 
by whom it is issued. The Secretary of State 
shall distribute to each County Clerk before 
the second Monday in the third month next 
preceding such regular general election, a 
sufficient number of said bound pamphlets to 
furnish one copy to every voter in his county. 
Every registration officer, after the receipt 
by the County Clerk of such pamphlets, shall 
deliver to every voter thereafter, as he is reg- 
istered, one copy of the same, and said regis- 
tration and delivery shall be a part of the of- 
ficial duty of every officer who registers 
voters, and his registration fee or wages shall 
be full compensation for this additional ser- 
vice. The Secretary of State shall not be 
obliged to receive or distribute any pamphlets 
advocating or opposing any measure unless 
the same shall be filed with him within the 
time herein provided. 

Section 9. 
The votes on measures and questions shall 
be counted, canvassed and returned by the 



regular boards of judges, clerks and officers, 
as votes for candidates are counted, canvass- 
ed and returned, and the abstract made by 
the several County Clerks of votes on meas- 
ures shall be returned to the Secretary of 
State on separate abstract sheets, in the 
manner provided by Section 2,833 of Bell- 
inger and Cotton's Annotated Codes and 
Statutes of Oregon for abstracts of votes for 
State and County officers. It shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of State, in the pres- 
ence of the Governor, to proceed, within 
thirty days after the election, and sooner if 
the returns be all received, to canvass the 
votes given for each measure, and the Gov- 
ernor shall forthwith issue his proclamation, 
which shall be published in like manner as 
other proclamations herein provided for, 
giving the whole number of votes cast 
in the State for and against each measure 
and question, and declaring such measures 
as are approved by a majority of those voting 
thereon to be in full force and effect as the 
law of the State of Oregon from the date of 
said proclamation. 

Section 10. 

Every person who i&a qualified elector of 
the State of Oregon may sign a petition for 
the referendum or for the initiative. Any 
person signing any name other than his own 
to any such petition, or signing the same 
more than once for the same measure at one 
election, or who is not at the time of signing 
the same a legal voter of this State, or any 
officer or any person wilfully violating any 
provision of this statute, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$500, or by imprisonment in the penitentiary 
not exceeding two years, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the 
Court before which such conviction shall be 
had. 

Passed by the House, Feb. 12, 1903. 

(Signed,) L. T. Harris, 

Speaker of the House. 

Passed by the Senate, Feb. 18, 1903. 

(Signed,) Geo. C. Brownell, 

President of the Senate. 



THE NEW HAMPSHIRE CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS. 

By the State Constitution, the question of 
whether the people wanted it amended must 
be submitted to a referendum once in seven 
years, and two or three years ago the people 
said they wanted it amended. Accordingly a 
Constitutional Convention was elected and as 
a result of their deliberations ten amend- 
ments were submitted to a poll of the people 
on March 10th last. 

The Outlook of March 27th well described 
this referendum : 

1 ' Six of the ten amendments were rejected 
at the polls. Popular interest centered 
chiefly in the woman's suffrage amendment. 
Prominent representatives of the National 
organizations for and against the proposal 
played an active part in the campaign. By 
mass-meetings, petitions, and free discussions 
the voters had been well lined up before elec- 
tion day, but instead of the two-thirds vote 
necessary to its adoption, it was lost by very 
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nearly a two-thirds negative, vote. In a State 
in which over 92,000 votes were cast in a 
Presidential year, only 13,000 voters, in round 
numbers, favored woman suffrage strongly 
enough to vote for it; and scarcely 35,000 
cared enough about it to vote either for or 
against it. In some places barely a half of 
those who actually went to the polls took the 
trouble to vote on the question — a fact which 
apparently indicates that the amendment 
was not taken very seriously. Next in public 
interest was the proposed amendment em- 
powering the Legislature to tax franchises 
and inheritances. It was adopted, as was 
also an amendment regarding the control of 
trusts. The latter has little significance 
except as showing the disposition of the 
people on the subject ; it seems to confer no 
new power. Two other amendments were 
adopted : an unimportant one regarding 
militia officers, and one requiring that hence- 
forth no new voter be qualified who is not 
able to read the Constitution in English and 
to write. One rejected amendment was de- 
signed to lessen the size of the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature, which is one of the largest 
legislative bodies in the world. The vote 
against this desirable measure was probably 
due to the form in which the amendment was 
presented. The other proposed amendments, 
with one exception, received little attention. 
This exception is interesting. The Bill of 
Rights, dating from the days of Church estab- 
lishment, contains in Article 6 a recognition 
of the Protestant evangelical religion as the 
religion of the State. It also empowers the 
Legislature to authorize ' towns, parishes and 
religious societies' to support teachers of 
religion and morality. The Constitutional 
Conventions of 1850, 1876 and 1889 proposed 
amendments reducing the partiality of this 
article, but they failed of adoption. A simi- 
lar proposal to strike out the words ' Prot- 
estant,' 'evangelical 1 and 'town* has just 
met the same fate. As the Legislature has 
long since surrendered its constitutional 
powers for the support of religion, and as the 
old article is practically repealed by the 
actual separation of Church and State, the 
voters of New Hampshire have evidently 
determined not to part with the heirloom." 

The total vote varied from 28,033 to 36,806, 
showing the difference in interest which 
people took in the voting. At the Guberna- 
torial election last fall 85,607 votes were cast, 
while 92,352 were cast at the last Presidential 
election. 



Jan. 3d last they had over 110,000 signatures, 
as by the following table. 

TARIFF REFERENDUM SIGNATURES. 



SWISS NOTES. 



A Protective Tariff Referendum. 

(From clippings sent by Philip Jamln, of Geneva.) 
An extension of the protective tariff has 
been under discussion in Switzerland for 
some years. Protection was adopted in 1891 by 
a vote of 220,004 in favor of to 158,934 against, 
or a majority of 61,070. The national legis- 
lature recently passed a new tariff law which 
it is estimated would cost the Swiss people 100 
million francs a year, 30 million in duties and 
70 million in increased cost of home products. 
A referendum petition has been started to 
have the law referred to the people, and on 



Can too 



Appenzel), R. E. 
" R. I. 

Argovie 

Bale City 

" Country 

Berne 

Pribourg 

Geneva 

Glarus ..* 

Grisons 

Lucerne 

Neuchatel 

Nidwald 

Obwald 

Schaff house 

Schwytz 

St. Gall 

Soleure 

Tessin 

Thurgovie. 

UrL, 

Valais ,.... 

Vand 

Lug 

Zurich 



Total 110,564 
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2,595 
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3,288 
13,921 
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3,310 
4,743 
1,929 

358 
3,429 
6,964 

772 
18,289 
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3,025 
12,826 
45,222 
17,977 
13,918 
127,650 
30,251 
24,506 

8,180 
23,862 
35,860 



3,123 

3,965 

8,636 

13,307 

54,852 

23,299 

38,968 

25,694 

4,641 

28,292 

66,976 

6,344 

97,002 



4.9 
10.9 

5.3 
53.5 

7.1 
11.8 

2.2 
36.6 
31.7 

9.2 

9.2 
47.6 

33 

5.9 
11.6 
10.5 
12.5 
14.2 
12.2 

7.5 

7.7 
12.1 
10.4 
12.2 
18.8 



747,582 14.79 



The Swiss papers speak now of the agrarian 
interest being belter organized and more 
vigorous than in 1891, but this table shows 
that most of the signatures were obtained in 
the Cantons with large cities. Thus the 
Canton of Bale is divided into two half Can- 
tons. In the city part 53 per cent, of the 
voters signed the petition, while in the coun- 
try part only 7.1 per cent, signed it. In 
Geneva, with its large, city, 36.6 per cent, 
signed, while in the mountain and rural Can- 
tons of Nidwald, Obwald, Uri, the Grisons 
and Argovie, less than 8 per cent, signed. 

In 1891 the Referendum petition received 
51,464 signatures, or less than half those now 
obtained, but of these Berne, a city Canton, 
then provided 4,000 against 15,000 now. 
Valais, a rural Canton, 1,700 against her 
3,400 now. The large number of signatures 
would presage the defeat of the measure at 
the coming election. 
******* 

A constitutional amendment proposing to 
give federal aid to cantonal primary schools 
was carried by 253,000 yeas to 80,000 nays. 

The March, 1902, Record described a na- 
tional Initiative as follows: 

The Hochstrasser Initiative, introduced by 
a Catholic agrarian of that name, proposes 
that the National Council shall be elected on 
the basis of the Swiss population in the vari- 
ous Cantons— not the total population. The 
resident population in Switzerland numbers 
3,315,443, returning 167 Deputies. Of the 
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total 318,698 are non-voters, leaving about 
3,000,000 who are Swiss voters. On this 
revised basis the number of Deputies would 
be 153, a loss of 14. If the Cantons adopt 
this method in the various communes, the 
reduction would fall on Zurich, Berne, Bale- 
Ville, St. Gall, Tessin, Vaud, Valais and 
Geneva ; but if the actual situation as shown 
by the recent census is conceded in conjunc- 
tion with the Hochstrasser proposition, 
Zurich, Berne, Soleure, Thurgovie, Vaud 
and Neuchatel would gain. 

The effect on parties is difficult to forecast. 

This was evidently carried because one of 
the Swiss papers says that the Referendum 
against the Hochstrasser Initiative was lost 
because the petitions for such a Referendum 
received only 28,807 signatures, of which 2,000 
were invalid, and 30,000 signatures are needed. 
******* 

In Tessin it was proposed to make crema- 
tion obligatory. An opposing referendum 
received 9,000 signatures although only 
5,000 were required. It was defeated by 
14,604 nays to 5,339 yeas, a majority of 9,327. 

The working men's party in Aagau has 
filed 7,300 signatures to a petition asking for 
direct election of deputies to the States 
Council. The number required was only 5,000. 

In Thurgovie there is to be an initiative 
asking for the revision or repeal of the law 
of 1900,which renders it impossible for an inn- 
keeper to be a judge or civil officer of any sort. 



PERSONALITIES IN D. L. WORK. 

BY L. A. UELAND, EDGELEY, N. D. 

There are few persons in the United States 
that have done more effective work for Direct 
Legislation than Mrs. Katherine Vrooman 
King. Naturally optimistic and having a 
firm conviction that the principles of Direct 
Legislation not only are just but must soon 
triumph, she inspires readily the same faith 
in those she can reach with pen or voice. A 
mother of five children, with household duties 
and family cares enough to keep her busy, 
she yet finds or takes time to send her regu- 
lar contributions to the papers, keep up a 
vast amount of correspondence incident to the 
organization of Direct Legislation Leagues, 
and interview a large number of legislative 
members and others in the interest of the 
Direct Legislation cause. 

Mrs. Katherine Vrooman King was born in 
Canton, China, in 1864, of missionary parents, 
her father being an alumnus of Hudson, now 
Western Reserve University, and her mother 
of Oberlin. Before she was three years old 
her mother died, and since that time she has 
lived in several places in six states. She at- 
tended three colleges; Adrian,01ivet and Carl- 
ton, making a specialty of music and languages, 
and began teaching when sixteen years old. 

In 1886 she was married to Royal F. King, 
class of 1883, University of Minnesota, who 
at the last election was a canditate for Con- 
gressman on the Socalist ticket in North 
Dakota. Mr. and Mrs. King have spent the 
last ten years farming in North Dakota, both 
location and occupation being their own choice. 

Mrs. King has written considerable for 



publication on various topics. She has con- 
tributed to the Womans* Journal (Boston), 
S. 8. Times (Phil.), Union Signal (Chicago), 
and several other periodicals. In recent 
years her writings have been mostly confined 
to ethical and political subjects. Under the 
heading "Progression" she has for a long 
time conducted a department in the Fargo 
Forum, one of the best circulated papers of 
this state. 

During her life Mrs. King has made the 
acquaintance of ministers, doctors, lawyers, 
mechanics, merchants, farmers, and people 
of other professions, of various degrees 
of wealth and intelligence. She has ob- 
served the bright as well as the dark side of 
their lives, and studied their perplexities and 
prejudices. Thus broadened, ner sympathies 
go out from her prairie home to her fellow 
men and women, and her work for the public 
good is consistent. 




Mrs. Katherine Vrooman Kino. 

It is fortunate for the cause of Direct Leg- 
islation in this state that Mrs. King is a resi- 
dent of North Dakota. There are but few 
who have the time or the inclination to put 
in strenuous work for what does not give 
some immediate reward, and Mrs. King's un- 
selfish and persistent work has won a great 
many adherents for Direct Legislation. 

Before the recent legislative session she 
corresponded with and met a good many 
members, and later appeared before the 
Senate Committee and argued for the passage 
of the Direct Legislation amendment bill. 
The bill passed the Senate and was lost in the 
House by practically a tie vote, but Mrs. 
King cheerfully says it no doubt will pass at 
the next session. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
I have not yet heard the fate of Mr. Gove's 
Proportional Representation Bill in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. Its provisions 
are printed in this issue. I was glad to 
receive a clipping of a second favorable edi- 
torial from the Boston Herald, extracts from 
which are printed on another page. 

A prominent civic official of Toronto offered 
a criticism upon the Gove system which has 
the force of novelty. He says that it would 
lead to "dummy" candidates being put up by 
the "serious* ' candidates in order to swell the 
vote of the latter by transfer. That is, 
Smith, a strong candidate, but not sure of 
success, would say to his friend Brown, "Now, 
old man, you can't be elected, but you can 
get a certain number of votes that I am not 
able to get; and if you become a candidate, 
you can put me first on your transfer list, and 
then I shall get all your votes, which will 
probably make up my quota. ' ' Brown readily 
consents. If Smith thinks that Brown's votes 
will not be enough, he arranges for Jones and 
Robinson to be candidates in the same way. 
Result: a multiplicity of candidates, and in- 
sincerity in municipal politics. 

This objection seems to me to be open to 
two answers : first, that no great harm would 
be done anyway, and second, that the people 
would soon find out the little scheme, and 
make it quite uncomfortable for Brown, Jones 
and Robinson, who would be "heckled," and 
either have to lie publicly or make a clean 
breast of a discreditable arrangement. I 
should like to hear what Mr. Gove has to say 
about this objection, which was made to me 
by an able and influential man, not unfriendly 
to P. R. 

Governor Garvin had an excellent article 
in the New York Independent of April 9th, 
pointing out the undesirable condition of 
politics in certain eastern states, and showing 
clearly how P. R. would afford a complete 
remedy. I much regret not being able to 
print a portion of the article; but the fact is 
that, desiring to give it a wider publicity, I 
sent my only copy to a friendly editor of 
another journal, and it was mislaid in his 
office, so that I and the article have "come 
down between two stools." 



The Pittsburg Kansan keeps pegging away 
at the folly of a system of election which con- 
signs so many votes to the metaphorical 
wastepaper basket. It speaks out editorially 
with a refreshing breeziness, directness and 
courage. 

Count Goblet d'Alviella has kindly sent to 
me a copy of VEtoiXe Beige, in which appears 
an article containing testimony from eminent 
Belgian statesmen regarding the excellent 
results of the adoption of Proportional Rep- 
resentation in the Parlimentary elections of 
Belgium. Amonst others, Senator Picard 
speaks of "the dignity and amplitude of the 
present parlimentary work;" and M. Paul 
Janson states that the Assembly "has never 
deliberated under better conditions for assur- 
ing the sincerity and the independence of 
votes." 

My thanks are also due to Mr. M. N. Forney, 
501 Fifth avenue, New York, for a copy of his 
excellent little pamphlet entitled, "Minority 
Representation m Municipal Government." 
I hope to be able to quote some passages from 
it in the next issue of the Review. The title 
is the only thing I have to object to: for I 
don't like the term "minority representation," 
which starts some people on a wrong scent. 
Mr. Forney wisely deals with the simplest 
form of P. R. to begin with, and describes the 
simple "Single Vote," which the most care- 
less reader can understand and appreciate. 



THE GOVE BILL. 

I have received a copy of the P. R. Bill 
which Hon. Wm. H. Gove introduced into the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, and 
herewith present a statement of its provisions, 
somewhat condensed: 

Section 1. Any town, by town meeting, 
and any city, by vote of its City Council, may 
adopt the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 2. Within three days of the close of 
nominations for aldermen or councillors in 
such city a candidate may file with the city 
clerk a written request, naming one or more 
of his fellow candidates whose election he 
desires and for whom he asks that any inef- 
fective votes cast for himself shall be counted; 
"ineffective votes" meaning votes that are 
not needed by the candidate for whom they 
are cast, or votes that are insufficient to elect 
him. 

[The section makes a similar provision in 
regard to a town adopting the Act, except 
that the time within which the request must 
be filed is one day after the close of nomina- 
tions instead of three days.] 

Candidates nominated to fill vacancies 
caused by the death, withdrawal, or ineligi- 
bility of candidates for any of said offices may 
file such request within the time fixed for the 
filing of their nominations. 
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Sec. 3. City and town clerks in such cities 
and towns shall post and publish a certificate 
showing what candidates have filed requests 
under the provisions of Section 2. The names 
in the requests are to be in alphabetical 
order. The posting and publishing are to be 
in accordance with Sections 205 and 206 of the 
Revised Laws. 

Sec. 4. In any such town every legal voter 
shall have the right to vote for one person, 
and only one, for selectman. In any such 
city every legal voter shall have the riyht, 
without regard to the division of the city into 
wards or other districts, to vote for one, and 
only one, person resident in any part of said 
city, for each of the offices of alderman and of 
member of the Common Council. 

Sec 5. Ineffective votes cast for a candi- 
date who has filed the afore-named "request" 
shall be applied for the election of some can- 
didate named in said request, in the manner 
hereinafter provided. After all such votes 
shall, so far as possible, have been so applied, 
the candidates then having the highest num- 
ber of votes shall be declared to be elected. 
Vacancies may be filled by special election. 

[The wording of Section 6 is complex and 
involved, although the meaning is clear on a 
careful reading by one who understands the 
subject. I snail therefore paraphrase it 
freely, so as to save my readers trouble in 
grasping its meaning.] 

Sec. 6. All the votes cast for selectmen in 
such town are to be divided by the number of 
selectmen to be elected, and the resulting 
"quota" is the number sufficient to elect any 
one selectman. The same process takes place 
in relation to the votes for aldermen and 
councillors in a city adopting the Act. 

Then a definition of "ineffective votes" is 
given, with a provision that they are to be 
transferred in the order named. The sub- 
stance is as follows: 

When a candidate has filed the said "re- 
quest," all his votes which are in excess of 
the "quota" are ineffective (for him), and are 
to be transferred in accordance with his said 
request. The excess votes of the candidate 
receiving the highest number are transferred 
first, then the next highest, and so on. If 
two or more candidates receive the same 
number of votes, the transfers are to be in 
the alphabetical order of their names. 

After the surplus or "quota-excess" votes 
have been transferred as above, then the can- 
didate having the smallest number of votes, 
(transferred and original) is counted out, and 
all his votes are deemed ineffective (for him) 
and are transferred to the candidate or can- 
didates named in his request. Then the can- 
didate having the "next to the smallest" 
number of votes is counted out and all his 
votes are ineffective, and are to be transferred. 
But no more transfers take place when there 
are only enough candidates left to fill the re- 
quired number of seats. In case two or more 
such candidates have the same number of 
votes, they are taken in alphabetical order. 

Sec. 7. When an ineffective vote is trans- 
ferred in accordance with a "request," as 
above provided, it goes to the candidate 
named in said "request" for whom the largest 
number of votes were cast, but who has not 



yet a quota. If two or more of such candidates 
have tne same number of votes, then the can- 
didate residing nearest the one from whom 
the votes are to be transferred shall be pre- 
ferred. 

Sec. 8. If it be so voted in the manner pro- 
vided in Section 1 of this Act. the method of 
election herein provided shall be employed 
also in the choice of members of school com- 
mittees; and, in towns, of assessors and over- 
seers of the poor. 

I have quoted Section 8 in the exact words 
of the Act. Referring back to Section 6, it 
will be noticed that there are two distinct 
classes of votes to be transferred, which may 
be respectively termed "surplus" votes and 
"minus" votes — the "minus" votes being those 
of candidates excluded at the bottom of the 
poll. • It will sometimes occur that the trans- 
fer of "minus" votes causes a new surplus to 
arise. This, of course, would be dealt with 
under the provisions of Section 6, the terms 
of which are wide enough to cover this con- 
tingency, although it is not specifically men- 
tioned. 



GOOD PRACTICAL WORK. 

A Women's Suffrage Association, in Wash- 
ington, D. C, is henceforth to use Propor- 
tional Representation in the election of its 
committees and delegates. This decision was 
reached at an evening session devoted to the 
study of Proportional Representation, under 
the leadership of Mr. George H. Shibley. 
This information is contained in a letter from 
Mr. Shibley, in which he says: 

"I was requested to explain Proportional 
Representation, and did so by starting out 
with the election of a committee of five. This 
gave a clearer idea of the advantages of the 
system than could be obtained by hours of 
mere talk. Everyone seemed to grasp the 
details; some of them sufficiently so to con- 
duct an election. 

"I suggest that a two- or four-page leaflet 
be published stating the advantages of Pro- 
portional Representation, and how an election 
of committeemen and of delegates can be con- 
ducted. By making it of suitable size to 
enclose in the ordinary envelope, they can be 
enclosed in mail sent out by secretaries of 
fraternal and other societies, and in the mail 
of reformers in general. At present there 
are very few of the reform organizations that 
use the proportional system, but a rapid 
change can be brought about if the right kind 
of leaflet is published. 

"The contents of the leaflet can first be pub- 
lished in the Proportional. Representa- 
tion Review, and request made to the 
fraternal journals of the country to republish 
in their columns. 

"Surely we cannot expect to establish the 
system in governmental affairs while as yet 
the reform element of the country is largely 
unacquainted with the details of the system. 
In this connection I desire to state that the 
illustrations given at the Buffalo and Detroit 
conferences gave me the first clear idea I had 
had of the details of the system, and taught 
me the value of the illustrated method of in- 
struction," 
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TORONTO AFFAIRS. 

From a P. R. point of view, the situation 
in Toronto is decidedly interesting. The Leg- 
islature of the Province of Ontario is in ses- 
sion, and a grist of legislation is being asked 
for by this city, much of which it won't get, 
for the rural legislators have great power, 
are in an overwhelming majority, and don't 
love this city, which they sometimes speak of 
as Hogtown. Amongst the things the city 
wants and will probably get is permission to 
elect its Board of Control, of four members, 
by the city at large; and I am told that an 
influential member of the Legislature, whose 
recommendation would carry great weight in 
committee, is in favor of the cumulative plan 
of electing the Board. That is a poor method, 
but much better than the block .vote, and I 
would be glad to see it adopted. There is a 
large Conservative majority in Toronto, and 
as under the block vote the Conservatives 
could put in all the Board, the temptation to 
introduce party politics into our civic affairs 
would be irresistible. The Liberals are in 
power in the Legislature, and I suspect that 
the shrewder ones are divided between the 
politician's dislike of radical reform on the 
one hand and their dislike of a Conservative 
Board of Control on the other hand. The 
matter will be settled in a few days, but* not 
in time for the result to be" published inj this 
issue of the Review. 

Then the Minister of Education has brought 
in a bill providing for the amalgamation of the 
three Toronto school boards. The bill as in- 
troduced provides for a single board of thir- 
teen members to replace the public school, 
high school, and technical school boards, the 
two former alone having 44 members. Twelve 
members of the united board are to be elected 
by the city at large for a period of two years, 
six to retire each year. One member 
of the board is to be appointed by the separate 
school board. 

Here again the question of the method of 
election comes in: for if the election is made 
a party question, either ostensibly or sub rosa, 
the Conservatives can elect the whole board. 
The Trades and Labor Council object strongly 
to some provisions of the bill, and they would 
like also to have a method of election by 
which they could put in at least one member 
of their own. They have gone into committee 
of the whole for the purpose of sending a big 
deputation to the Ontario government, and it 
is probable that some members of the P. R. 
Society will go with them and raise the ques- 
tion of electoral methods for the new board.^ 

A funny mistake was made by the Toronto 
Daily Globe in its editorial upon the proposed 
amalgamation. The bill contains the words 
"but no person shall vote more than once for 
members of the said board" — this being a 
cautionary clause in reference to ward divis- 
ions. The Globe hastily assumed this to mean 
the Single Vote method, and commented edi- 
torially as follows: 

"The method of electing six members on 
a single ballot, each elector to have one vote, 
introduces the principle of Proportional Rep- 
resentation, which has recently found many 
enthusiastic advocates. A dominant party or 
faction will not be able to Select the entire 



ticket, as would be the case if each elector 
had six votes. If the business men desire a 
representative they can bring out a promi- 
nent man identified with the city's commer- 
cial interests, and concentrate their electoral 
strength on him. The labor organizations 
will also be able to elect a representative. 
If the electors should divide on political lines, 
the majority could elect, not the entire board, 
but a quota proportioned to their strength. 
The distinctively educational interests, as rep- 
resented by the teaching profession and those 
connected in various ways with educational 
institutions, will be able to secure represen- 
tation. The proposed method of election is 
calculated to secure a thoroughly representa- 
tive board, which is necessary in discharging 
the varied duties involved in public and high 
school management. In addition to the selec- 
tion and employment of a large teaching staff, 
for which the board must be primarily respon- 
sible, there are always large outlays for the 
maintenance of school premises and other 
matters of a business nature. The large ex- 
penditures under the authority of the present 
boards show the need of exceptional business 
ability, and the advantage of a system of elec- 
tion that will make the united board thor- 
oughly representative." 

I quote this, not to poke fun at the Globe for 
its mistake, but to show what a thorough 
grasp of the proportional principle this pow- 
erful daily newspaper has, and how friendly 
it'is'to the'idea. 

PROPORTIONATE REPRESENTATION. 
[Extract from an editorial in the Boston Herald.] 
WhHe it is possible that, in spite of the 
presence in the Legislature of so well inform- 
ed and earnest an advocate of Proportionate 
Representation as Mr. Gove of Salem, the 
election reform embodied in this phrase will 
not be taken up for positive action this year, 
we feel confident that the merits of this sys- 
tem of choosing those who are to be intrusted 
with the powers of government cannot fail 
before long to make itself felt in a manner 
which will force the Legislature of this state 
to give the system its approval. The criti- 
cism that can be made against the bill now 
before the Legislature is that it proposes to 
bring about a reform in quarters where such 
a change is less necessary than m some other 
departments of public and political activity. 
* * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Where the plan of Proportionate Repre- 
sentation exhibits its true value is in those 
contests in which there are clearly defined 
issues at stake. Under our system of election 
by pluralities, those who happen to be mem- 
bers of a party which, in certain districts, is 
in a minority, are prevented from having any 
share in the selection of those who are to take 
part in the government. Take, for example, 
the selection of congressmen in the state of 
Massachusetts. The Republicans who live in 
one of the Boston districts might just as well 
live in South Carolina, so far as their influ- 
ence in determining this class of representa- 
tion is concerned, while the Democrats who 
live in many other parts of the state are 
equally shut out from all share in political 
representation. If a system of Proportionate 
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Representation could be adoped, the Demo- 
crat in Berkshire or Cape Cod and the Repub- 
lican at the north end of Boston would have 
i'ust as full and complete a chance of having 
lis vote valued and counted as any other of 
his fellow-citizens. 

It is, of course, hopeless to suppose that a 
system of Proportionate Representation 
would be adopted by the state of Massachus- 
etts for the election of congressmen so long 
as the other states of the Union continued to 
elect their congressmen by existing methods. 
The effect of such a change would be to give 
to the Democratic party about six congress- 
men, while the Republicans obtained eight, 
a division that the majority party would be 
entirely unwilling to consent to so long as, 
by the continuance of the plurality method, 
the Republicans in Democratic states were 
deprived of their full share in congressional 
representation. But in the state itself such a 
change could be made— that is, in the election 
of senators and representatives — and could be 
made, we believe, with ^reat public advantage. 

If the state were divided into, say, four sen- 
atorial districts, and into, say, twenty or 
thirty representative districts, in all of which 
the system of Proportionate Representation 
applied, it would give us a Legislature in 
which the various political parties would be 
represented with an approximate degree of 
fairne8ss. Besides this, such a system would 
lead to the nomination by the two parties of 
the best men that they could select for this pur- 
pose. As it is now in our state elections, in 
many, and perhaps most, cases a nomination 
is equivalent either to an election or a defeat 
— that is, the majority or the minority is so 
incontestible as to make election results fore- 
gone conclusions. But under the system of 
Proportionate Representation, with a general 
ticket in districts such as we have referred to 
above, each party would be sure of securing 
some seats, the number gained being deter- 
mined in quite a degree by the reputation of 
the candidate put forward. 

Under such circumstances, the gerryman- 
dering that now takes place in the allotment 
of senatorial districts would come to an end, 
or, if not absolutely done away with, would 
be reduced in its application to a minimum, 
while every vote that was thrown would 
receive its full weight in determining the pro- 
portion of the representation which each 

party would receive. 

♦ * # * • 

That this system of election is far prefer- 
able to the one we now have in use, no one 
who has made an honest study of the subject, 
can think of denying. The Gove bill permits 
cities and towns to make use of the method if 
they care so to do. This is not, as we have 
pointed out above, the best method of exper- 
iment, because our municipal parties rarely 
divide upon true civic issues. Still, in a way, 
it would afford an object lesson, and as the 
bill is a permissive one, we can see no reason, 
except the ingrained conservatism of those 
representing political interests, why the 
measure should not be adopted. 

P. R. AND D. L. IN ONTARIO. 
The municipal committee of the Legisla- 



ture of the Province of Ontario, (Canada) 
have passed an amendment to the Municipal 
Act, in relation to taking votes of the people, 
so that municipalities in Ontario will now have 
the power to submit any question to the voters 
at large, but on the day of the annual municipal 
election only — which is good enough. 

Also, the committee have passed Toronto's 
application to have four members of the Board 
of Control elected by the city at large and the 
cumulative system of proportional represen- 
tation is to be used. 

Both these measures have to be ratified by 
the legislature on third reading. 

The government bill amalgamating the 
Toronto School Boards has passed, except as 
to mode of election, which is reserved for fur- 
ther consideration — a significant fact, pointing 
to probable -adoption of cumulative voting. 

AN APPEAL FOR AID. 
By thb Dibsct Lboislation Lbagui of Missouri. 

Despite the fact that the Missouri amend- 
ment has unreasonable restrictions and is" 
made as nearly inoperative as the legislature 
dared, it is passed and goes to a vote of the 
people in November, 1904. Six of those mem- 
bers who worked and voted against this 
amendment are now under indictment for 
bribery, and its main opponent, Mr. Ferris, 
was, for a time, a fugitive from justice. This 
legislature would have liked to have turned 
us down, but they were cowards and the pres- 
sure was too strong ; so all they could do was 
to cripple our measure somewhat with high 
percentage restrictions. 

It is important now to carry this measure 
before the people. The principle is in good 
shape and once the measure goes through, we 
can immediately turn to the people them- 
selves and reduce the percentage without 
depending on any legislature. 

We now appeal to all direct legislationists 
in the country to help us. They cannot afford 
to lose this Missouri fight, so well begun. In 
spite of the bright prospects in Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Montana, Rhode Island and elsewhere, 
we are the only ones that carried the measure 
through the legislature, unless the Massachu- 
setts Senate passes to third and final reading 
its amendment. So that our State is the only 
one where the fight is before the people. 

We want help from the faithful all over the 
country in money, speakers, letters to news- 

fapers, etc., etc., from now till the Vote in 
904, but particularly in the campaign next 
year. At present, letters to papers and pub- 
lic men will be valuable. 

We need aid. Let direct legislationists 
concentrate their efforts in this State and 
send off this amendment with such a rousing 
majority that it will give food for thought to 
our opponents. 

We must have a rousing political confer- 
ence on D. L. at the world's fair here next 
summer. Apply to any of the officers for 
further information. 

Chas. Opbl. President, Jefferson City. 
Dr. W. P. Hill, Treasurer, St. Louis. 
G. L. Mosbr, Secretary, St Louis. 
This appeal is most emphatically endorsed. 
The National Direct Legislation League. 

Eltwkbd Pom bboy, President. 
Gbo. H. Stbobmll, Secretary. 
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CONTENTS. 

Owing to the cessation of legislative sessions 
only a small part of our space is given to accounts 
of legislative activity. An account is given of 
the doubtful victory in Massachusetts. This was 
gained in what has been characterized as the most 
corrupt legislature that the old Bay State has 
ever had, by a very small group of earnest D. L. 
lobbyists focussing the D. L. sentiment over the 
State onto the legislature. The same is true of the 
Missouri legislature, where seven of the opponents 
of D. L. are now under indictment for bribery. 
It is a significant fact that the Nevada and Oregon 
legislatures, which passed a fine amendment and a 
fine law to put D. L. into operation, were not 
regarded as corrupt, while the Missouri and 
Massachusetts legislatures, which were regarded 
as corrupt, did all they could to make the amend- 
ments cumbersome and inoperative. 

As there were three or four laws printed in the 
last Record none can be put in this issue. But 
there is an account of the strained court decision 
in Oregon against the D. L. amendment there and 
the measures taken to get it reversed, and an 
account of how D. L. has worked there. 

Then there are notes from four states and 
accounts of liquor legislation in New Hampshire, 
the South and Canada. These show the rapid ana 
unconscious spread of D. L. on certain lines. 
The same comment applies to the " Four Future 
Referendums in Ohio.'* 

Following this are some articles on methods of 
propaganda, accounts of legislation in 1902 and 
opinions about legislatures ; some notes from New 
Zealand, a spirited song, two notable book re- 
views and sketches of Mr. Sterling, of Massachu- 
setts, and Mr. Moser, of Missouri Great credit 
is due to these two gentlemen for work actually 
accomplished in their legislatures. 

It is really wonderful now much is recorded in 
each issue of work done for D. L. all over the 
country. There is no money in it for any one, no 
offices, no jobs. The central organization is not 
strong, being merely a bureau of information. It 
cannot furnish any of the sinews of war, and yet 
people all over our broad country are doing a 
great D. L. work without pay or hope of reward, 
and many even shun the publicity the Record 
strives to give their work. 

THE VICTORY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
The Senate, on May 19th, by a vote of 28 to 10. 
passed the constitutional amendment for a limited 
popular initiative for constitutional amendments. 
The bill, as finally passed, is as printed in the 
Record for June, except that it requires the con- 
sent of fifteen Senators instead of one-half. We 
have forty Senators in alL The original bill in- 
cluded in the constitutional amendment the initia- 
tive and referendum on laws, on petition of 50,000 



voters. But the bill had to be cut in two by the 
committee, and the part referring to laws was 
defeated in the House by a vote of 09 yeas to 80 
nays, Democrats voting for it. 

The Hon. Herbert Newell, Republican* who had 
charge of the bill in the Senate, argued for it that 
it was more conservative than the present method 
of amending the constitution. This is true, and its 
conservatism is in the direction of giving the 
people a little more right to conserve their own 
interests. 

The signatures of 50,000 voters, less than 10 per 
cent., can be much more easily obtained here than 
in the sparsely settled States. 

The consent of one-half, the House, present and 
voting thereon, to send a law thus petitioned for 
to the people, would not probably be difficult to 
obtain. The fifteen Senators will be bard to get, 
but not so hard as the possibly twenty-one Sena- 
tors now necessary ; and the second year the 
people, and not the Legislature, would send the 
proposed amendment to the second voting. 

It is believed that by this means the initiative 
and referendum principle will become better 
known, and developed slowly and far more 
surely than if, as strongly advised by a friend, 
the bill had been defeated, because of the damag- 
ing amendments, while we waited for a better 
instructed Legislature. The people want tangible 
results, and tire of theory. The moral effect on 
the workers and on the public of a partial victory 
has been good. The announcement which will be 
made to our partially friendly organizations of 
the names of those representatives who, 7 to 1. 
and those Senators who, 2 to 1, have recognized 
our principle, will have a most convincing and 
confirming effect. Massachusetts is the first 
Eastern State to actually obtain even this result, 
and those intimately acquainted with our Legisla- 
ture consider it most encouraging. 

I inquired of Mr. Grenville ST McFarland, the 
young man in Mr. Williams' office, whether he 
considered this bill worth working for, and he re- 
plied "yes" very decidedly; and that I under- 
stand to be the unhesitating opinion of the Hon. 
George Fred Williams. 

The enemies of D. L. consider this a dangerous 
step. "It reauired earnest effort to carry the bill 
through the Senate in its present form," writes a 
friendly Senator. " There was a most persistent 
effort to carry amendments which would make 
the measure almost unworkable." A constitu- 
tional lawyer and prominent leader in the House 
said he should ask his people to return him to the 
Senate for the purpose of fighting the measure. 
He thought the people ought to be saved from 
themselves. 

The Springfield Republican correspondent, a 
friend of the cause and the ablest legislative cor- 
respondent in the State, thinks the bill cannot be 
carried through the next Legislature. Its enemies 
and friends generally agree that it is important. 

A more radical bill will be submitted to the next 
Legislature, and work for both will be pushed 
along the same lines as before. Some advices 
show that the present prospects for re-election of 
some of our best friends are good. 

A BLOW TO D. L. IN OREGON. 

The Circuit Court of Multonomah County 
has decided that the Oregon D. L. Amend- 
ment was not legally adopted and hence is 
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void. The Public of July 18th clearly states 
the reason ; " Under the constitution of that 
State an amendment must be proposed by 
one legislature, be approved by a subsequent 
legislature, and then be adopted by the 
people ; and no amendment can be proposed 
while another is pending at any stage. Now 
the direct legislation amendment was 
proposed by the legislature of 1899. It was 
then supposed that the equal suffrage amend- 
ment, proposed by the legislature of 1895, 
had been disposed of by the legislature of 
1897; but the court now holds that the 
legislature of 1897 did not legally organize, 
and consequently that the equal suffrage 
amendment was pending for approval or 
rejection before the legislature of 1899. As 
this legislature did not act upon that amend- 
ment, but did propose the direct legislation 
amendment, the latter is held to have been 
illegally proposed and its adoption by the 
people invalid. The ingenuity of the Oregon 
constitution in making amendments difficult 
of adoption is equaled by the ingenuity of 
the court in fitting the amendment clause to 
the direct legislation case. It is interesting 
and somewhat significant, the fact that the 
pro-trust papers of Oregon unanimously and 
with a loud voice demanded this decision. " 

The friends of D. L. were not heard in 
this case and did not even know such a case 
was pending and Mr. U'Ren writes that " the 
court dragged it in for decision. They have 
appealed it to the Supreme Court, where 
they will file a brief and expect to reverse 
the decision of the lower court. This appeal 
has been signed by John H. Mitchell ana C. 
W. Pulton, the two U. S. Senators from 
Oregon, Geo. H. Williams, Mayor of Port- 
land and Ex-U. S. Senator and Ex- Attorney 
General of U. S., J. B. Waldo, Ex-Justice of 
Oregon Supreme Court, C. E. S. Wood, J. N. 
Teal and Telmon Ford of the Oregon Bar and 
a number of others. I do not know yet what 
course we shall take if the Supreme Court 
sustains the decision of the Circuit Court. It 
seems useless to think of an amendment to the 
constitution, because there is no possibility 
of having one submitted to the people before 
1910 if this decision is good law. It will be 
difficult to get a Constitutional Convention, 
but it is possible to have it in session in 1905, 
and we shall probably pursue that course." 

One thing is certain, that Oregon having 
had a test of D. L. will not let it go now. It 
is significant that this decision does not affect 
the constitutionality of the amendment 
proper but only the method of its adoption. 
It looks as if the court felt unable to attack 
Direct Legislation itself. 

A YEAR OP DIRECT LEGISLATION 

IN OREGON. 

Hon. W. 8. TPRbn, Oregon City, Obb. 

The first effect of the referendum in Oregon is 
the comparative absence of charges of corruption 
and partisanship in the Legislature. The news- 
papers have generally spoken well of the last 
Assembly or said nothing, while, for the previous 
ten years at least, the rule has been that bitter 
things were printed about the want of honor and 
intelligence among the legislators. Altogether 
the last session of the Assembly was the best for 
many years, and we credit a good deal of this to 
the Direct Legislation amendment 



The number of signatures required to refer a 
law to the people was 4,386. Four referendum 
petitions were circulated : One against the appro- 
priation of $500,000 in aid of the Lewis & Clark 
Fair, and this received 3,900 signatures: one 
against the appropriation of $165,000 for a State 
portage railway at The Dalles, on the Columbia 
river, and this had 4,000 signatures. The Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce charged the railway 
companies with paying men to circulate this peti- 
tion. The third, against the Corporation Tax 
•bill, was circulated By some mining corporations, 
but had only 8,22a signatures. The fourth, a peti- 
tion against the repealing of the exemption from 
taxation of $800 worth of household furniture, 
was in circulation about three weeks and received 
1,800 signatures. If they had begun earlier, it 
would probably have obtained more than enough. 

W may logically deduce from this experience 
that the referendum is not easily invoked, even 
though only 5 per cent, of the voters are re- 
quired ; that a law must be very unpopular if the 
people wilt not permit it to be tried when there is 
no reasonable ground to believe it was corruptly 
passed ; that if the people have any good reason 
to suspect that the referendum is sought from sel- 
fish motives or for personal profit, they will not 
sign the petition. So far the results have been 
very satisfactory. 

I close with a short extract from a leading edi- 
torial in The Daily Oregonian, the paper with the 
largest circulation in our State. It has always 
been strongly Republican in politics, at first 
opposed direct legislation, but during the cam- 
paign a year ago was non-committal It now 
says: 

" Impatience with the referendum was recently 
so unrestrainedly indulged in Oregon that the 
country is in danger of forming an incorrect im- 
pression of it. A careless utterance of a Wash- 
ington State paper, for example, leads the New 
York Evening Pott to the conclusion that the 
referendum is a 'fiat failure,' and ( it is always a 
dead letter unless somebody wants to use it for 
an improper purpose.' 

" Oregon was scared when the referendum was 
invoked for three undesirable, obstructive vetoes 
on acts of the recent legislative session. But The 
Oregonian expressed a confidence in the popular 
judgment which has been abundantly justified. 
The referendum was invoked for improper pur- 
poses, but it has proven a dead letter in exactly 
that case, and its insurance features were left un- 
impaired by the fact that the three obstructive 
petitions failed to receive the requisite number of 
signatures. 

"The referendum stands accordingly a safeguard 
in the people's hands. Anv hope of using it for 
improper purposes must be infinitesimal after the 
late severe test, in which powerful interests- 
corporations in one case and labor organizations 
in another— conspicuously failed. The amendment 
is the stronger for its trial . Hardly a Legislature 
adjourns without some specific acts being sub- 
mitted to the referendum. It is not a violent ex- 
tension of this recognized and approved practice 
to codify it for instant use in any emergency on 
demand." 



STATE NOTES. 

BY C. P. SHAW, AUSTHrVUXK, PA. 

I have taken upon myself an 
PENN8YL- effort to do some educational work 
VAN I A and even carry it farther by at- 
tempting the questioning of legis- 
lative candidates next year throughout the State 
as to their position on the issue, using the Grange 
(so far as it is organized in the different counties) 
for the machinery. I commenced the work in 
April, since then five Pomona (or county) Granges 
have passed D. L. resolutions, with other counties 
ripe for the move. Four of the most important 
officers of the State Grange are with me in this 
move. We have several field meetings under pro- 
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_ at present. Bro. Morse of Maine is a per- 

sonator for entertainment, the other four who ao- 
eompaay him have given me assurance that they 
will do all they can in their talks to instruct the 
people on D. L. We ha v e a goodly number of work- 
era in different sections who gi v e valuable aid. At 
present we are laving plans to pass a resolution at 
the State Grange in December which will embody 
an endorsement of the principle and direct the 
work of questioning candidates next year. Hence 
I proposed to have Mr. Eltweed Pomeroy address 
this gathering, which has usually over 500 regular 
delegates ana many visiting members. I am 
pleased to say the idea was endorsed by those 
who are the back-bone of the State Grange and 
Mr. Pomeroy has been secured. 

It looks to us as if the long continued and well- 
known rottenness of our Pennsylvania legislature 
should make people ready for the remedy of 
Direct Legislation. 

BY HON. P. P. INGRAM, DETROIT. 

By constantly keeping Direct 
MICHIGAN. Legislation to the front, taking 
advantage of opportunities as 
they arise for exploiting its use, this com- 
munity has finally become saturated with the 
idea, and the referendum in Detroit local 
matters is now regarded as a matter of course. 
No one opposes it, very few even assume to 
be indifferent towards it, and politicans good 
and bad profess to be its friends. Our 
common council re-adopted the referendum 
rules on ordinances relating to franchises 
this year. They have acted under such rules 
continuously and faithfully observed them 
since their first adoption. Such a condition 
of affairs is very distressing and displeasing 
to promoters both local and foreign. They 
nave been unable, however, to enlist much 
sympathy from the public for their distress. 
Our local politics are much improved, the 
membership of our common council is more 
representative of our best citizenship, and 
their time is better employed in considering 
civic matters directly concerning the people 
than it was before the adoption of these 
rules, when much of their time was taken up 
listening to the bickerings of the represent- 
atives of rival corporations seeking franchise 
privileges. One plain result of the adoption 
of the rules is a great growth of sentiment for 
Municipal Ownership of natural monopolies. 
#♦#♦*♦*** 

BY REV. J. W. WILLS, CHICAGO. 

THE ROLL CALL IN THE HOUSE ON 
ILLINOIS. THE AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
PROVIDING FOR THE INITIATIVE AND 
REFERENDUM : 

Yeas, 91 ; Nays, 10; Not voting, 52. Republi- 
cans, for; 87; Democrats, for, 51 ; Independents, 
2. Prohibitionists, 1. Total, 91. Republicans, 
against, 9; Democrats, against, L Total, 10. 
Republicans not voting, 42 ; Democrats not voting, 
10. Total, 53. 

Party status of the House : Prohibitionists, 1 ; 
Independents, 2 ; Democrats, 62 ; Republicans, 88. 
Total, 158. 

We lacked 11 votes of carrying it in the House. 
The Senate reached the third reading only. 

The encouraging side of this record is to be found 
in the fact : 

1st. That the opposition is negative, not positive, 
as only ten voted against it. 

3d. That more than one-third of the House were 
afraid to put themselves on record or to vote at 
all, thereby revealing the strength of the move- 
ment. 



3d. That, aside from the large vote for the 
measure, Referendum was used on several laws 
passed (though not upon the bad ones), thereby 
recognizing the justice and f easability of the prin- 
ciple that the people are of right and should be the 
source of all law. 

There are other things that thia vote shows as 
plain as can be : 

1st. That 204 servants have more power than 
428,409 masters, (voters), and that the latter have 
no rights that the former are in duty bound to 
respect. 

3a. The dominating presence and power of the 
holders and seekers or special privileges. 

3d. This insulting vote of our so-called repre- 
sentatives shows the urgent need of Direct Legis- 
lation. 

But one thing they did do, and that was to pass 
the following resolution. No such resolution has 
ever been passed before and notice particularly 
the words in italics, "in obedience to the expressed 
will of the people. *> 

Whereas, By direct vote of the people of the 
State of Illinois at a general election held in said 
State, on the 4th day of November, A. D. 1902, it 
was voted that this General Assembly take the 
necessary steps under article 5 of the Constitution 
of the United States to bring about the election of 
United States Senators by direct vote of the 
people, and 

Whereas, Article 5 of the Constitution of the 
United States provides that, on the application of 
the Legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
States, the Congress of the United States shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments; 
now, therefore, in obedience to the expressed will 
of the people as expressed at the said election, be it 

Resolved by the Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives Concurring Herein, That application be, and 
is hereby, made to the Congress of the United 
States, as provided for in said article 5 ; and, be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State do furnish 
to the President of the Senate of the United 
States, and to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, as to each, one 
copy of this resolution, properly certified under 
the great seal of the State. 

Adopted by the Senate, February 10th, 1906. 
Concurred in by the House, April 9th, 1906. 
* ♦ * * * * * 

From Editorial in Grant County Review of April 
28,1906. 
The' Referendum was invoked at 
SOUTH the recent municipal election in 
DAKOTA. Aberdeen for the first time in the 
State since the Referendum and 
Initiative constitutional amendment was adopted 
a few years ago. The city council had granted 
certain electric light and gas franchises to 
private parties, and the Socialists invoked the 
Referendum and defeated the ordinances passed 
by the city council by a majority of 150 votes, 
without attempting to discuss the merits of the 
questions at issue, the resort to the Referendum 
by the people presents an interesting and instruc- 
tive lesson, from which it is seen that under this 
wise law the people have it in their power to nul- 
lify any legislation objectionable to a majority of 
the voters which may be passed by a legislature 
or a city council. The principle is right 



THE NEW HAMPSHIRE LICENSE 
REFERENDUM. 

For over a half century New Hampshire has 
had statutory prohibition, being the second State 
to enact such a law. The Outlook said of this on 
March 21st : 

41 During this whole half century there has 
never been a time when the opponents of the law 
stood the slightest chance of repealing it. It was 
upheld by the dominant party and by the vast 
majority of the people of the State. Ten years 
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ago. when a motion was made in the Legislature 
for its repeal, it was not supported by a baker*s 
dozen. The law was enforced in those communi- 
ties— and they were many— where its enforce- 
ment was backed by sufficient local influence. It 
was violated in others under an illegal system of 
license by periodical fines. Roadhouses of the 
vilest character were planted in the country dis- 
tricts without any regulation whatever. In most 
of the cities, particularly Manchester, Nashua, 
Dover and Portsmouth, the saloon business was 
carried on openly. Tne 'Healey System' of 
periodical fines regulated the traffic in Manches- . 
ter. But former Governor Goodell petitioned for 
and secured from Judge Peaslee, January 1. 1908, 
a mandatory order that the saloons be closed. 
This mandamus proved to be the downfall not 
only of the Healey system, but of the prohibitory 
law. For several weeks the saloons were actually 
out of business, but, under the pretext of selling 
soft drinks and 'no per cent.' beer, they grad- 
ually resumed a thriving trade. New saloons, 
freed from illegal regulation, sprang up where no 
saloon had been. The prohibitionists accused the 
police of conniving at all this on the I-told-you-so 
principle. So the last state was worse than the 
first, and the demand for repeal rose to irresist- 
ible proportions." 

A legislature favorable to local option was 
elected, and after some rowing they passed a 
local-option law by which every city and town in 
the State has a referendum, as in Massachu- 
setts for years, and beginning this year in Ver- 
mont, on the question of license or no license, 
with a maximum license fee of $1,200. 

These votings took place on May 12th last. 
There are 11 cities in the State and 228 towns. 
The eleven cities all voted for license by the fol- 
lowing vote, taken from The Independent StcUe*- 
man, of Concord, of May 14th : 

Yea No. Yes Mai. 

Manchester 5,861 1,788 4,128 

Nashua. 2,244 780 1,514 

Concord . 2,158 1,865 798 

Dover 1,788 748 1,085 

Portsmouth. 1,799 284 1,565 

Keene 1,011 931 80 

Laoonia. 1,007 422 585 

Somersworth 798 168 635 

Rochester. 968 525 488 

Franklin 568 476 92 

Berlin .. 566 192 874 

Totals 18,758 7,524 11,284 

This shows an average vote of 40 for prohibi- 
tion and 60 for license. I only have returns from 
195 of the 228 towns, though several State officials 
have been written for them, but the missing towns 
are small and will not materially change the 
result. Exeter is the only large town that voted 
no license. The following table explains the re- 
sult: 

Yea P.C. No. P.C. Size 

186 no-license towna... 5,964 88 12,128 67 188 

SOJicense towns. 9,588 61 6,060 89 266 

Total 15,547 46 18,208 54 178 

11 license cities. 18,758 71 7,524 29 2,889 

84.805 57 25,727 48 291 
Reports from there indicate a general satisfac- 
tion with results— at least the defeated acquiesce. 

DIRECT LEGISLATION IN THE 

SOUTH ON THE LIQUOR 

QUESTION. 

Few people are aware that while on Direct 

Legislation generally, the South is behind 

the rest of the conntry, on the application 

of Direct Legislation to the liquor question, 

the South is ahead of all other sections. Of 



course it is called Local Option, but that does 
not make it any the less Direct Legislation, 
and the beauty of it is that when a locality 
votes not to have saloons, the law is enforced, 
as there is a strong sentiment behind the 
law. 

The No License Advocate of Danville, Vs., 
reviews the situation, from which we quote : 

ALABAMA. 

With a local prohibition law 50 out of 66 
counties of Alabama are free from saloons. 

ARKANSAS. 

In Arkansas the people are allowed to vote 
on the liquor question every two years; there 
are now 44 "dry" counties out of 75 in 
Arkansas where there were only 29 in 1900. 

FLORIDA. 

County local option is the law in Florida, 
and with this law, granting the same privi- 
leges to both sides, a majority of the counties 
are free from saloons. 

GEORGIA, 

In the State of Georgia 115 counties out of 
137 are free from saloons, and in the other 22 
counties whiskey is sold only in 38 cities and 
towns. 

KENTUCKY. 

It is said that nine-tenths of the State of 
Kentucky is under prohibition. There are 
no saloons in 51 counties. In 33 other counties 
the saloons are all at one point. Ten counties 
have saloons at only two or three points. 
The last General Assembly parsed a law 
making the possession of a United States 
internal revenue license prima facie evidence 
of the guilt of selling liquor in violation of 
the State law. 

MARYLAND. 

About two-fifths of the State of Maryland 
is without saloons. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi is practically a prohibition 
State. Of the 75 counties, 63 are * ' dry, ' ' and 
in several of the remaining counties liquor is 
sold in only one town. A movement is on 
foot to carry the whole State for prohibition. 

MISSOURI. 

There is much territory in Missouri with- 
out saloons. The law provides for local 
option for counties and for towns under 2,500 
inhabitants on petition of one- tenth of the 
voters 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Local option is the law for North Carolina. 
Under this law 47 counties have no saloons, 
while five have dispensaries, showing a 
decided preference for local option against 
the dispensary. Cumberland County went 
dry in 1901, and at a recent election the vote 
stood 1,931 for prohibition, and 612 against 

Srohibition ; majority for prohibition, 1,391. 
lore stringent laws are being enacted by the 
Legislature, and it is safe to predict that the 
time will soon come when there will not be a 
saloon in the old North State. 

TENNESSEE. 

In Tennessee the " Four-Mile Law," pro- 
vides that no whiskey can be sold within four 
miles of any institution of learning except in 
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incorporated towns. Many towns of less than 
2,000 inhabitants have surrendered their 
charters in order to take advantage of the 
"Four-Mile Law." More than half of the 
counties are free from saloons, and there are 
only about fifty places where whiskey is sold. 

TEXAS. 

Texas is the battle-ground for local option 
in the south. Out of 48 elections held last 
year 41 were victorious for prohibition. 
Precinct No. 5, in Hardin county, held an 
election, which was carried for local option 
by 211 votes against 30 for the saloon. In 
Denton the city marshal complained that 
since prohibition went into effect the fees in 
his office amounted to little or nothing, and 
asked the city council to make some provision 
for his salary. It is said that the trains run- 
ning into Texas are crowded with home- 
seekers, and that even the most sceptical can 
now see the morning light of sobriety, peace 
and prosperity breaking upon the State. 

LOUISIANA. 

Temperance sentiment is strong in Louisi- 
ana outside the city of New Orleans, and it is 
authoritatively stated that nine-tenths of the 
geographical area of the State is free from 
saloons. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

About ten years ago the State of South 
Carolina voted in favor of prohibition. In 
lieu of this they were given a dispensary. 
Experience has proven that they " asked for 
a fish and received a stone." The dissatis- 
faction of the people is evidenced from the 
fact that at every State election a bare 
minority of the voters continue to vote for 
prohibition against the dispensary plan, 
which is regarded by some as a temperance 
measure. 

VIRGINIA. 

At present we have a local option law, 
providing for elections to be held in counties 
and districts upon petition of one-fourth of 
the voters voting at the regular preceding 
November election. Under the provision of 
this law twenty-five counties are " dry," and 
in forty other counties there are "dry" 
districts. There are also forty incorporated 
towns without saloons. Most of the whiskey 
sold in the State is being sold in the cities. 

Comment. Few people realize this steady 
growth in the people actually legislating for 
themsel vee in the South. It is so satisfactory 
that it is accepted as a matter of course and 
acts quietly and effectively. 

LIQUOR DIRECT LEGISLATION 
IN CANADA. 

[Extract from a report to the Dominion 
Alliance, prepared by P. S. Spence, of 
Toronto, Ont.J 

The Dominion of Canada is a union of a 
number of what were once separate colonies, 
each of which still retains for local purposes 
its territorial and political identity. Do- 
minion affairs are controlled by a Parliament, 
composed of an appointed Senate and an 
elected House of Commons, and a Governor- 
General. It includes the Provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 



wick, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, 
British Columbia and a large area known as 
the Northwest Territories, each of which 
eight divisions has a legislature and a 
Lieutenant-Governor, exercising jurisdiction 
in matters and interests with which these 
bodies are authorized to deal. Outside the 
large territory which these legislatures 
control is an extensive area in which the 
Domic ion alone has jurisdiction. The popula- 
tion of the Dominion of Canada is over five 
millions. 

THE QUESTION OF JURISDICTION. 

The Act of the British Parliament which 
constitutes the Dominion has not made per- 
fectly clear the respective jurisdictions of 
the Dominion Parliament and Provincial 
Legislatures in relation to the liquor traffic. 
Through decisions of Courts, the question is 
being gradually settled. So far it has been 
affirmed that the Dominion Parliament has 
power to prohibit the manufacture, importa- 
tion and sale of intoxicating liquor; that 
Provincial Legislatures have power to impose 
license fees and restrictions, and prohibit 
retail liquor selling in localities ; and that 
Provincial Legislatures have no authority to 
interfere with the manufacture or importa- 
tion of liquor. That Provincial Legislatures 
may entirely prohibit the sale of liquor 
within their respective territories. 

EXISTING LEGISLATION. 

Under its prohibitory power the Dominion 
Parliament nas enacted a local option law, 
known as the Canada Temperance Act, for 
counties and cities. Dominion legislation 
also prohibits liquor-selling in unorganized 
territories, except under special permits, 
also all sale on parliamentary election days 
and any sale to Indians. 

Under their respective powers above men- 
tioned the legislatures of every part of 
Canada have enacted license laws full of 
limiting provisions ; and, in every province 
but one, have given to electors extensive 
local option power to prohibit the retail sale 
of liquor. It is understood that any authority 
exercised under provincial legislation takes 
effect only in localities in which the electors 
have not availed themselves of the prohibi- 
tion authorized by the Canada Temperance 
Act. 

In most of the Provinces no licenses are 
granted except on petition of a majority of 
the electors within a certain area. Nova 
Scotia requires a petition signed by two- 
thirds of the electors, and the petition must 
be renewed every year. Manitoba requires 
a petition for a new license to be signed by 
sixteen out of the nearest twenty house- 
holders, and provides that eight of the near- 
est twenty may prevent by petition the 
renewal of an existing license. British 
Columbia requires, outside of cities, for a 
new license, a petition from two-thirds of 
resident lot owners and householders, and 
two-thirds of the wives of such lot owners 
and householders. 

LOCAL PROHIBITION. 

Through the operation of the legislation 
mentioned there are extensive areas under 
prohibition in every part of the Dominion. 
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In Nova Scotia licenses are granted in only 
two out of eighteen counties. Prince Edward 
Island has no licenses outside the city of 
Charlottetown. Nine out of fourteen counties 
in New Brunswick have total prohibition. 
Outside the large cities, Quebec has 603 
municipalities without licenses, out of a total 
of 933. The greater part of Manitoba is under 
prohibition. In Ontario there is a steady 
reduction in the number of licenses issued. 
In 1874 the number was 6,185, now it is less 
than 3,000. The city of Toronto, with a popula- 
tion of 60,000, had then 530 licenses. Now, 
with a population of 200,000, it has only 209. 
CONSUMPTION. 

Careful calculations show that the aggre- 
gate consumption of liquors in Canada 
annually amounts to about four million 
gallons of spirits and eighteen million gallons 
of wine and beer, making an annual consump- 
tion of a little less than 4i gallons per head 
of population. This is about equal to one- 
fourth the per capita consumption of the 
United States, or one-seventh the per capita 
consumption of Great Brit Ian. The annual 
expenditure for intoxicating liquor by the 
consumer is estimated at forty million dollars. 

To show how often there are liquor Refer- 
endums in Canada, I quote from a letter by 
A, C. M. Lawson, published in The Pioneer, a 
weekly Toronto Journal, and entitled, 

THE PACTS ^BOUT NEW BRUNSWICK. 

" The statistics I am about to submit are 

taken from a Government official document, 
the Dominion Statistical Year Book for 1901. 
They may be verified by reference to pages 

593-597 of that document. The actual figures 

of all voting upon the Canada Temperance 

Act that has taken place in New Brunswick 
are as follows : 

1878. Votes Polled. Maj. 

Places. For Ag'st For Ag'st 

FrederictonCity.... 408 908 300 

York Co 1,289 214 1,015 

18T9. 

Charlotte Co 867 149 718 

Carleton Co 1,215 69 1,146 

AlbertCo 718 114 604 

King'sCo. 798 245 558 

Queen's Co 815 181 184 

Westmorland Co.... 1,062 299 788 

1880 

Northumberland Co. 875 073 202 

1881 

SunburyCo.*. 176 41 185 

1882. 

St John City 1,074 1,076 .... 2 

FrederictonCity.... 293 252 41 

1884. 

Westmorland Co... 1,774 1,701 78 .... 

York Co 1,178 655 528 

1885. 

FrederictonCity.... 298 285 18 

1886. 

St. John City 1,610 1,687 .... 77 

St John Co 467 424 48 

Portland City 667 520 147 

1888. 

Westmorland Co.... 2,464 1,696 766 

1889. 

FrederictonCity.... 870 802 68 .... 

1890 

Portland City 124 558 484 

1891. 

Charlotte Co 1,785 855 980 

1892. 

Northumberland Co. 1,780 1,561 219 .... 

St. John Co. 556 715 .... 159 



Places. Votes Polled. Maj. 

1896. For Ag'st For Agfst 
Westmorland Co.... 2,720 2,418 277 

IfiUQ 

Westmorland Co.... 8,206 2,978 285 

" When the figures quoted are examined, 
it will be found that the Act has been voted 
upon in this Province twenty-six times, and 
that only on four occasions has it been 
defeated. Those four times the voting was 
in St. John City and county. Portland is 
now, and has been for many years, a part of 
St. John City." 

Thus Westmorland County, which includes 
the City of Moncton, a prominent railroad 
centre, has had five Referendums since 1878, 
with a majority for no license every time. 
These illustrate the fact that we are continu- 
ally using the Referendum but do not always 
know it. 



FOUR FUTURE REFERENDUMS 
IN OHIO. 

Four amendments to the constitution are 
to be submitted to the voters of Ohio at the 
November election, 1903. 

The first is known as the taxation amend- 
ment, and provides that the General As- 
sembly shall have greater powers in the mat- 
ter of classifying subjects for taxation under 
general laws of the State. 

The Royer resolution provides for the sub- 
mission of an amendment to be known as 
the stockholders' liability amendment, and in 
effect abolishes the double liability law of 
the constitution. 

The Godfrey resolution provides for an 
amendment which shall give to the Governor 
the veto power. 

The Rannels resolution provides for the 
submission of a constitutional amendment 
providing for single legislative districts. 
Under the present mode of apportionment 
many counties of the State are compelled to 
unite with adjacent counties in the election 
of Representatives to the General Assembly. 
The amendment insures each county of the 
State at least one representative. 
♦ # * 

Great difficulty has heretofore been ex- 
perienced in obtain Id g a full expression of 
the voter of the State on constitutional 
amendments when submitted. In order to 
remedy this matter, the Long worth law was 
enacted by the last Legislature, providing 
that when an amendment to the constitution 
is submitted it may be approved or disap- 

f>roved by the State convention of any po- 
itical party, and the affirmative or negative 
of the proposition so submitted may be 
printed with the party ticket on the official 
ballot. In that case, when the voter desires 
to vote a straight ticket he may do so by 
placing his mark in the circle at the head of 
the ticket, and thus vote for all the nomi- 
nees and the taxation amendment if recom- 
mended by the party convention. At the 
same time this law provides that each of the 
amendments so submitted shall be printed in 
a separate column, thus reserving to the 
voter the right to express his choice thereon 
independent of the action of party conven- 
tions. The PcvrHzan. 
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THE PRESS WRITERS' COMMITTEE. 

By Dr. Wm. N. Hill, Baltimore, Md. 

At a meeting in Baltimore, Md., of the 
Twentieth Century Club, Feb. 12, 1902, a dis- 
cussion took place as to the best means with- 
in the power of the members of the club of 
forwarding various social reforms of which 
they were advocates. All were agreed upon 
Direct Legislation as the initial step to 
secure any reform. Hence the problem to be 
solved was the easiest way to bring D. L. 
before the masses of the people. Naturally 
the press presented the most available means 
and it was determined to make an organized 
effort in that direction. A committee was 
formed called The National D. L. & S. T. 
Press Writers' Committee, with the writer as 
chairman, with instructions to open corre- 
spondence with all persons who favor Direct 
Legislation and who were willing to write 
letters, etc., to the press. The Idea is to 
secure the co-operation and moral and ma- 
terial support of those interested in all parts 
of the country. Most of the members of the 
club being single taxers, it naturally came 
about that the correspondence took place in 
most cases with single taxers or those 
friendly to that reform. It was finally deter- 
mined during the Summer to endeavor to 
unite writers on both subjects into a common 
organization, it being shown that a majority 
of the single taxers were also believers in 
Direct Legislation. All writers who believed 
in either one or both of these ideas were 
invited to join the committee, preference 
being given to those who advocate both as 
vital necessities to true popular government. 

By proceeding slowly and selecting the 
best of the volunteers presented, an effective 
organization was accomplished. The benefit 
accruing from this work lies in the fact that 
each member knows that he is not an isolated 
worker in the cause and that he can call 
upon other members to assist him when 
necessary. The press is much more open to 
contributors on radical lines of thought than 
it was a few years ago, the failure of the 
existing order to meet the conditions having 
become patent to the majority of thinking 
men. Papers often prefer to publish com- 
munications from a distance rather than keep 
their columns solely for local matters. When 
a member writes an article for a paper in a 
distant place he notifies a member of this 
committee residing where the paper is pub- 
lished, and this committee member will look 
out for the appearance of said article and any 
comments thereon and forward the same to 
the writer. The plan is very simple and is 
capable of indefinite extension. 

The following is a list of the members who 
have permitted me to make use of their 
names, quite a number of others having 
requested that no publication be made of 
their names : E. O. Marshall, New Salem, 
Mass.; Thos. O. Clarke, 502 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Baltimore, Md.; Eltweed Pomeroy, 
East Orange, N. J.; A. R. Parsons, 109 East 
14th St., N. Y.; B. F. Ford, 11 Prescott PL, 
Lynn Mass. ; J. Franklin Browne, Williams- 
burg, Mass.; C. H. Hope, Mt. Pleasant, O ; 
6. W. Crane, Pataskala, O.; N. J. McCum- 
sey, PlacervUle, Cal. ; M. J. C. Main, Evans- 



ton, 111.; J. C. Hogan, 3620 Cedar Ave., 
Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Eichelberger, 3601 
Falls Road, Baltimore, Md.; L S. Lewis, 
Bridgeton, N. J.;E. B. Swinney, 1467 Bed- 
ford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; D. Bachrach, 
2408 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md.; Wm. C. 
Lee, 812 12th St., N. W. Washington, D. C; 
A. Freeland, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.; J. W. 
Wells, 5484 Monroe Ave., Chicago, 111.; J. R. 
Spencer, P. O. Box 41, Waoo, Texas; J. S. 
Corbin, Governeur, N. Y.; Robert H. 
Debeck, Woodford, Me.; A. J. Steers, 133 
Water St., N. Y.; G. D. Liddell, 161 Benefit 
St., Providence, R. I.; J. C. Barnes, Hind- 
boro, 111.; W. H. T. Wakefield, Mound City, 
Kan.; L. G. Landenbager, 3741 Windsor PL, 
St. Louis; F. Burgdorff, 58 Wallingford St., 
Cleveland, O.; Ralph Hoyt, 241 Douglas 
Bldg., Los Angelos, Cal.; L. P. Richards, 606 
Colorado St., Pasadena, Cal. 



WALKING REFERENDUM LIBRARIES 

As a Means to Arouse the People 

to Decided Action. 

by j. w. wells, chicago. 

Knowledge is power. It is also the forerunner 
of intelligent, successful action. 

Wisdom is said to be the right use of knowledge. 
There must be : 

First— Knowledge — knowledge that will enable 
the people to see the urgent necessity for the 
changes proposed. 

Second— There must be a sure, well- tested 
remedy. 

To impart this knowledge and convince the 
people that there is a method that will brine? cer- 
tain relief is the work of the advocates of the In- 
itiative and Referendum. 

How to accomplish this is the problem that con- 
fronts us. 

The importance and magnitude of the work to 
be done should claim the serious thought and con- 
secrated service of every patriotic citizen of the 
land. 

One of the most useful and far-reaching ways of 
educating the people is the circulation of a petition 
giving in brief the reasons for demanding direct 
regulation. 

This method calls into service a little army of 
volunteers, who become the expounders of the 
theory and defenders of the cause. 

But petitions cannot be run year in and year 
out. Public addresses and lectures are good, but 
expensive and limited to a small area of territory. 

The questioning of candidates is one of the most 
effective ways of securing results yet devised, but 
this can only be done in its season — nomination and 
election times. 

If the daily, weekly and monthly papers and 
magazines of the country could be induced to give 
place to articles on this subject, the people would 
soon be informed and converted. 

Some work of this kind is being done, but a na- 
tional bureau of this kind ought to be established. 

Every conceivable scheme calls for systematic 
effort, consecrated talent and a great deal of 
money. 

Recently I conceived of a way to create an 
interest and provoke investigation. 

The plan is to secure the indorsement of a num- 
ber of prominent citizens in any place to the 
placing of a small number of books on this subject 
in the public library, each one of these citizens to 
be asked for a contribution to buy the books. 
Each one will be supplied with a small volume 
and register to keep the same in circulation. 

A number of large cards, 11x14, are printed, 
giving an explanation of the Initiative and Refer- 
endum, followed by the names of the citizens con- 
tributing to place the books in the library, with 
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an exhortation to the people go get the books in 
the library and read them. These cards are hung 
up in stores and offices in the place. 

The writer succeed in placing books in the pub- 
lic libraries of Batavia, Geneva and St Charles, 
III, thereby putting about one hundred volumes 
in circulation. 

This, I think, might be accomplished in every 
small town and city in the country if some one 
would undertake it. 

THE WALKING LIBRARY. 

Upon further thought, I am led to believe that 
al! of those who are now interested in the success 
of this cause might become a walking library by 
the expenditure of only a few cents. 

Select one or more of the following named 
pamphlets: "The Political Egypt, and Way 
Out,*' by C. F. Taylor, Philadelphia; "Pure 
Democracy," by R. S. Thompson, Springfield, 
Ohio; "Direct Legislation," by J. W. Sullivan, 
J. A. Wayland, Girard, Kansas ; " By the Peo- 
ple." by Eltweed Pomeroy, and eighty others. 

Write on the top of the first page : 

" Please read and return to ," writing in 

your name. 

Paste a page of blank paper into the book and 
keep a record of those to whom it is loaned. If 
this method is followed up by every friend of the 
cause, tens of thousands who have little or no 
knowledge of majority rule will be ready to do 
effective work for the cause. 

[Note by Editor.— Mr. Wells is traveling over 
Illinois putting in these libraries at his own ex- 
pense. He is an ardent believer in D. L. and an 
energetic worker. Contributions from 10 cents 
up will be gratefully received and completely 
applied to the work.] 

LEGISLATION IN 1002. 

The New York State Library at Albany issued 
in January, 1902. its twelfth annual summary of 
the legislation of 1901, and we reviewed it in the 
January, 1902, Record. Since then it has enlarged 
this work, and now issues three annual publica- 
tions— a Digest of Governors' Messages, issued in 
October, 1903 ; a Summary and Index of Legisla- 
tion, issued in March of this year, price 50 cents, 
and a Review of Legislation of 1902, issued in May 
of this year, price 60 cents. 

These are most valuable publications, because 
they show what is attempted and done by legisla- 
tures in a partially classified form, also the great 
and largely useless bulk of it. The work on these 
three publications is enormous. and admirably done. 

In 1902 Legislatures sat in sixteen States. Three 
of these were extra sessions, and in three more 
States there were extra as well as regular ses- 
sions. They passed 5.590 laws and resolutions in 
1,282 days, or between four and five a day. Ohio 
secured the largest number, 887 in 127 days, or 
nearly seven a day. Maryland went up to over 
ten a day, while the extra session in Colorado sat 
for fifty-four days and only passed thirteen laws, 
and the second extra session in Texas sat for 
twenty-seven days and only passed nine laws. 
Seventy-two laws were declared unconstitutional 
by the highest court of State or United States. In 
South Carolina a law allowing city councils to 
purchase water works was declared unconstitu- 
tional, because it did not contain a referendum of 
the electors on increasing bonded indebtedness. 

Seventeen hundred and seventy-three, or more 
than a quarter of these laws, nave been sum- 
marized, or nearly one out of three. There are 
859 duplications, making a total of 2,182. The 
classification below shows what the 1902 legislators 
were interested in, and following the percentage 
for 1902 is the percentage for the 5,658 laws of 
1901 summarized State and local government 
stand at the head and labor and agriculture near 
the end, but this is too short a period to make any 
generalization of value. 

The progress of Direct Legislation is shown by 
two things in this summary. This is the first time 



that D. L. has a heading to itself, and the words 
Initiative and Referendum are creeping into the 
laws. This points toward a conscious growth to- 
ward D. L. The second fact shows the uncon- 
scious growth that way in the frequency with 
which the initiative and referendum are applied 
without the use of those terms, and as if their 
application was a matter of fact. Hardly a page 
can be turned without revealing some D. L. appli- 
cation. Thus No. 1,087 was passed by the Louis- 
iana Legislature, and permits any civil division of 
the State to vote on local option once a year. No. 
1,088 was passed by the Ohio Legislature, and on 
petition or 40 per cent, of the voters in any munici- 
pality, the council must submit the saloon question 
to a referendum within thirty days. No. 1,804 is 
a Kentucky law, and on a two-thirds vote 01 tax- 
payers in cities of the fifth and sixth class bonds 
may be issued for graded schools. No. 1,814 is in 
the same State, and eleotors may vote a tax for 
extending time of common schools. And so it 
?oes. Direct Legislation is extending, particularly 
in local matters. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LAWa 
1902. 



190L 



No. P.Ct. P.Ct. 
State and Local Government 421 19.8 14.7 
Administration of Justice... 197 9.2 18.8 
Transportation and Commu- 
nication 181 8.5 4.1 

Finance ... 179 8.4 8.6 

PubUc Health and Safety... 171 8.0 4.1 

Education 157 7.4 9.9 

Political Regulation. 126 5.9 5.4 

Insurance and Banking 84 8.9 8.0 

PublicMorals 80 8.7 2.9 

Trade, Industry and Mining 75 8.5 4.1 
Property and Contract 

Rights 69 8.8 8.8 

Game and Fish 68 8.2 8.0 

Corporations 57 2.7 41 

Estates, Decedents and 

Wards 50 8.8 22 

Charities.. 48 2.2 2.4 

Military Regulation 46 2.2 8.5 

Labor 44 2.1 L6 

Agriculture 48 2.0 1.9 

Penal Institutions 86 1.7 L9 

Totals 2,182 100 100 

Constitutional amendments are another sign. 
One hundred and two of them were passed by the 
sixteen legislatures in session, or over six to a 
State on an average. Sixty were submitted to 
the people in 1902, of which forty-seven were 
adopted. 

The Review of Legislation spoke of the Colorado 
constitutional amendment, commented on and 
quoted from in March Record, as " perhaps the 
most radical and far-reaching provision in regard 
to city government ever adopted by an American 
State. " It also tells of the Missouri constitutional 
amendment adopted in 1902, by which the people 
of St. Louis determine by referendum whether 
they want a new charter, then elect a charter 
commission, which must submit to a referendum 
of the people the charter they prepare. It also 
tells of the Oregon home rule amendment not yet 
voted on, which is very similar. 

Among other matters commented on are the 
New Jersey Municipal Act, which cities that de- 
sire, as shown by a referendum, can adopt ; Mas- 
sachusetts passes a charter for Fall River which 
the people can adopt or reject by a referendum ; 
Minnesota allows cities to issue bonds if a refer- 
endum so decides ; Ohio passes a similar law, and 
the Review of Local Government ends by saying : 
" This review of local government legislation for 
1902 seems to indicate everywhere either a ten- 
dency toward local home rule or an absurd con- 
dition of affairs that can be relieved ouly by such 
a tendency." And home rule in almost every case 
means the referendum. 
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SOME CLIPPINGS ABOUT LEGISLA- 
TURES. 

[President Roosevelt on the N. Y. Legislature 
in his last message as Governor.] 

I invite the attention of the Legislature particu- 
larly to the evils of overlegislation. The tendency 
to pass laws which are utterly unnecessary even 
■when not pernicious, or which are enacted purely 
to favor certain special private interests, seems to 
grow instead of diminishing. I advise that an in- 
vestigation be made of the methods employed in 
other representative bodies for getting rid 'of the 
evil. 
• * * * * * « 

[The Boston Transcript on the Massachusetts 
Legislature. Editorial.] 

Can it be that, with the referendum on the one 
hand and the gubernatorial veto upon the other, 
our legislators are coming to feel that they no 
longer have any responsibility in the making of 
laws ? Or is it because we have an inferior lot of 
men in the General Court this year that bills are 
rushed through the Legislature with reckless haste 
and apparently without thought or care as to 
their effect upon the interests of the people of the 
Commonwealth or of the State itself. There is 
reason to believe that Governor Bates could to-day 
poll a very much larger vote than he received in 
November last, large as that was, and this be- 
cause of his vetoes alone. Let him keep on his 
good work ; the people of the Commonwealth are. 
with him, wherever designing politicians may be. 
******* 

[The Saturday Evening Pott on legislative va- 
rieties.] 

In size they range from the nine Senators and 
the twenty-one Representatives in Delaware to 
New Hampshire's unequaled body of nearly 400 
members in both branches. 

Qur legislatures, like some other American 
institutions, vary with the States. For instance, 
New Hampshire has a representative to every 
1140 of population, but the ratio in New York is 
only one member to every 49,700 of population. 

The variety is not confined to the ratio of repre- 
sentation. Rhode Island pays its legislators only 
a dollar a day, but California and Nevada pay 
eight dollars a day. 

Maine gives only $150 a year, but New York and 
Pennsylvania pay $1,500 a year. 

All the States except Delaware and New Jersey 
pay mileage to the members, which generally 
means so much additional for tbem personally, as 
most of them travel on passes. 
******* 

[President Hadley of Yale on Too Many Laws 
Kill our Freedom, in Trask Lecturer at Princeton.] 

There is a strong tendency to revert to the old 
system of special legislation in modern demo- 
cracies. But the results by no means promise to 
solve the question of properly ordering our politi- 
cal life. Ill-devised statutes, passed sometimes 
under the influence of this idea, seldom produce 
the effect of coercing the wicked. Sometimes they 
are so systematically evaded as to become a 
mockery. Sometimes they are allowed to de- 
generate into a means of blackmail. 
******* 

[Justice Goodrich of Brooklyn, N. Y., Appellate 
Court on the quantity of laws.] 

It is computed that at the present time, the 
annual decisions number 800,000, and of these more 
than 20,000 are by appellate tribunals. In 1900. 
there were published in the United States 420 
volumes of Federal and State reports, 77 volumes 
of digests, 95 volumes of statutes and about 150 
treatises. Reason staggers under this enormous 
burden. What intellect or industry can compass 
or digest the mass ? We need a digest of digests. 
But it would not be long before the digest of the 
digests would be antiquated. With the legisla- 
tures turning out an average of seven or eight 
thousand laws a year and the courts trying fran- 



tically to interpret them, the country would be in 
the same legal quagmire that it is now. What 
must be done to remedy the situation is to stop 
the legislative mill. With only the laws absolutely 
necessary to protect life and property, the courts 
would not be burdened as they now are, and it 
would be possible for a lawyer to keep up with 
their work. 



[Clinton Rogers Woodruff on Municipal law a] 
In New York in five years no less than 1,280 
laws relating to city governments were enacted. 
The charter of Boston consists of seven hundred 
separate acta Cities are governed by despotism 
tempered by partisanship. The habit of looking to 
legislatures renders impossible good civic admin- 
istration. Not what is done for a community, 
but what is done by a community saves it. 

* * * * * * * 

[Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of Review of Reviews, 
on the Philadelphia Legislature. 

Truly, whatever one may say about New York 
city under Tammany, Philadelphia must stand as 
the colossal type of corrupt administration, not 
only for the United States, but for the whole 
world. 

* * * * * * * 

[Lincoln Steffens in McCture's Magazine on The 
Pennsylvania Legislature.] 

In the State ring are the great corporations, the 
Standard Oil Company, Cramp's Ship Yard, and 
the steel companies, with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at their head, and all the local transporta- 
tion and other public utility companies following 
after. They get franchises, privileges, exemp- 
tions, etc. ; they have helped finance Quay through 
deals : the Pennsylvania paid Martin, Quay said 
once, a large yearly salary ; the Cramps get con- 
tracts to build United States ships, ana for years 
have been begging for a subsidy on home-made 
ships. The officers, directors, and stockholders of 
these companies, with their friends, their bankers, 
and their employees are of* the organization. 
Better still, one or the local bosses of Philadelphia 
told me he could always give a worker a job with 
these companies, just as he could in a city depart- 
ment, or in the mint, or post office. Then there 
are the bankers who enjoy, or may some day 
enjoy, public deposits ; those that profit on loans 
to finance political financial deals ; the promoting 
capitalists who share with the bosses on franchises; 
and the brokers who deal in ring securities and 
speculate on ring tips. Through the exchange 
the ring financiers reach the investing public, 
which is a large and influential body. The trac- 
tion companies, which bought their way from 
beginning to end by corruption, which have 
always been in the ring, and whose financiers have 
usually shared in other biff ring deals, adopted 
early the policy of bribing the people with " small 
blocks of stock.** 



[Prof. Frank Parsons on Swiss Law-making.] 
"I was recently in Switzerland for several 
weeks, visiting nearly all the most important cities 
and talking with men of every class— heads of 
government departments, presidents of cities, 
college professors, hotel proprietors, secretaries 
of chambers of commerce, lawyers, doctors, 
editors, business men and workingmen of every 
description — and I did not find one man who wishes 
to go back to the old plan of final legislation by 
elected delegates without chance of appeal to the 
people. I talked with men whose pet ideas had 
been turned down by the referendum, and with 
men who were strongly opposed to important 
measures adopted by the people,— the nationaliza- 
tion of the railways, for example,— but they were 
all convinced that on the whole the referendum 
was a good thing— the people made some mistakes, 
they thought, but they did far better than a legisla- 
ture acting free of the popular veto. There are no 
lobbies, no jobs, no machine legislation; every- 
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thing is fair and honest, and even the legislators 
liked it, because it gives them a life tenure prac- 
tically (since the people frequently re-elect the 
legislators at the same time that they veto some 
of their acts), and, more important still, it lifts 
the representatives into a purer atmosphere, adds 
to their dignity, increases the popular apprecia- 
tion of their services, and frees them from the 
suspicions that attach to them under the lobby- 
ridden system of unguarded representation, or 
government by an elective aristocracy having 
nal power to make laws the people do not want. 
Nothing could be clearer or more vigorous than 
the testimony of the Swiss people in favor of the 
referendum." 

******* 
[The St. Louis Globe Democrat on Queer Laws.] 
For " maliciously wounding an animal," the 

frand jury says. William Henry must be tried 
efore the Circuit Court. The laws of Missouri 
are a little strange about this injuring of animals. 
At first glance it would seem that the laws about 
cruelty to animals were in the interests of the 
animals themselves, but let us see. The law pro- 
vides that if a man is unknowingly cruel to au 
animal or if it be his own, and is not of the horse 
or ox tribe, his offence is simply a misdemeanor 
and punishable only in the police court, no matter 
how fiendish the cruelty. He may draw and 
quarter his own dog alive and be subjected to only 
a light fine in the police court. But if he does the 
very same thing to his horse or his ox, then the of- 
fence, although still considered only a misde- 
meanor, is one to be tried in the higher courts, and 
he is liable to $500 fine, six months in the work- 
house, or both. Why the horse and ox tribe should 
have such an advantage over the dog or the 
rabbit, the law does not say. 

But stranger still, from the animal's point of 
view, if Smith pours boiling water on Brown's 
dog, Smith can be fined no more than if he poured 
it on his own dog, and both are only police court 
cases. But if Smith pours boiling water on his 
own gray horse and also on Brown's bay horse, 
the Circuit Judge tries both oases. But in the 
case of the pray horse the crime is a misdemeanor, 
because Smith owns the horse, and the Judge fines 
Smith $500 and gives him six months in the work- 
house, while for scalding Brown's bay horse the 
Judge sentences Smith for a felony ana gives him 
three years in the penitentary, because it was 
Brown's horse Smith scalded. 

And the animals, with their stunted minds, do 
not quite understand these different sentences, 
when both dogs and both horses are scalded all 
just alike. 

Here is something else the poor dumb things do 
not comprehend. Smith kills a $50 horse belong- 
ing to Brown and is sent to the penitentiary for 
three years. He gets out and kills one of Brown's 
$5,000 elephants and is tried only for " destruction 
of property." Just where the feelings of the 
elephant are considered is not quite clear. Verily, 
the law is a curious affair. Considering the law in 
regard to animals, a parrot might remark with 
Shakespeare. " The first thing we do— let's kill all 
the lawyers." 
* * * * * * * 

[More Queer Laws. Extract from article by H. 
Gerald Chapin in University Law Review.] 

The Michigan Legislature has under considera- 
tion the prohibition of printing hotel menus in a 
language other than English ; Indiana, the estab- 
lishment of " a new mathematical truth," viz., the 
squaring of the circle ; Nebraska, the penalizing of 
football as a misdemeanor ; Missouri, an act to 
prohibit railroad companies from using wooden 
rails and tying them with string, and flirtations 
with or by railroad employes ; Kansas, an act to 

frevent the wearing of corsets or bloomers; 
ennsylvania, so we near, an act to require every 
man to pay for his own drinks; Minnesota, a bill 
to require a red light to be displayed on the out- 
side of every drinking saloon, with the word 



" Danger " thereon ; and the Senate of another 
State not long ago wrestled with the problem 
whether a druggist selling patent medicines should 
not keep affixed in a conspicuous place in his store 
an affidavit stating that he had himself tried one 
bottle of the mixture in question and experienced 
no deleterious effects therefrom. At the present 
moment another learned assembly is gravely de- 
bating the question of the statutory enactment of 
- the Ten Commandments, an amendment having 
been proposed to the tenth prohibiting the covet- 
ing of a neighbor's bicycle ; and the high theatre 
hat has been the subject of much anxious legisla- 
tive tbought in half a dozen States. 

The truth seems to be that our unhappy country 
at the present moment is surfeited with legisla- 
tion. Believing, in our gloriously democratic 
way, that every man should be given the chance 
to enact laws, provided his pu|l with the political 
leader of his district happens to be strong enough, 
we send every year into our legislatures men of 
transcendent ( !) ability, . . . but of somewhat 
limited parts as regards the duties of their new 
office. As a matter of fact, statutes have already 
been passed to regulate human conduct in all the 
more important points, and a new fledged law- 
maker goes to his particular Senate or Assembly 
with a vague notion that he must make laws of 
some kind, that being what he is elected for. He 
finds scarcely anything of real importance that 
demands attention, and consequently resorts to 

f>aternalistic methods. Legislate he must, and 
egislate he undoubtedly does A most naive 
statement is reported to have been made by a 
some-time member of a certain Western Legisla- 
ture when asked what object he had in view in 
introducing a bill prohibiting the use of stuffed 
animals for advertising purposes, and who said 
that he had thought for two full months of some 
law that he could introduce, but found that most 
of his ideas had been pre-empted, until he passed 
a furrier's window, wherein was a stuffed and 
mounted lamb. This American Lycurgus there- 
upon, inspired with a noble zeal for the public wel- 
fare and conscious of the demoralizing effect that 
the sight of stuffed lambs would have upon the 
mind of the common citizen, peacefully pursuing 
his tranquil way along the street, all unconscious 
that a sight of such horror and awfulness was 
soon to burst upon bis affrighted gaze, nobly ' seed 
his duty and he done it.' 

There is one new act, however, to which our 
unqualified support would be given— a bill which 
would materially reduce in number the sessions 
of State Legislatures. 

******* 
[Dog Legislation in Tennessee.] 
That State Legislature recently passed a law 
which makes it " unlawful for any person to allow 
a dog belonging to him ... to go upon the 
premises of another, or upon a public road or 
street/' This act, however, does not apply to " a 
dog on a hunt or a chase," nor to '• a dog guard- 
ing or driving stock," nor to " a dog upon which 
its owner has paid to the county trustee or treas- 
urer $1 and taken a receipt therefor, specifically 
describing the dog upon which payment is made." 
Any person violating this law is liable to a fine of 
not less than $2 nor more than $50. " The annals 
of fearful and wonderful legislation would be 
searched in vain," remarks the Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal, " for a parallel to this cheerful piece 
of tomfoolery." «• It will be observed," it con- 
tinues, " that when a dog can show a receipt, it 
can go upon the premises of another and upon 
public roads just as freely as it does now. When 
a dog has been properly described, it will of 
course refrain from doing anything objectionable!" 
******* 

[The Pittsburg Kansan on the Kansas Legisla- 
ture.] 

The Kansas republican Legislature has made its 
record and the party must be judged by what this 
defunct body has done. 
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Its first distinctive act was the selection of an 
official bootblack and fixing his fee at five cents a 
shine. This was a new departure in legislative 
dynamics and stamped the lawmakers as original 
and straight republican. 

Later on it enacted a law regulating spitting} 
defining the crime, and affixing the penalty. This, 
like the bootblack ukase, was also original and 
republican. 

Then it almost elevated the stealing of a chicken 
to the dignity of felony, but it somehow lost its 
nerve at the critical moment and chicken stealing 
was struck to its low level of petty larceny. 

It entered on its record a message from King 
Edward VII of England complimenting the Legis- 
lature on its "loyalty" and devotion to England 
and it was not until a little Deutscber who rep- 
resents Cherokee county jumped on to the necks 
of the republican toadies to royalty, demanded 
that not only the offensive word •'loyalty," but 
that the "whole tarn ting, w be stricken out, that 
the records were purged. 
******* 

TA fool in the Virginia Legislature.] 
The following bill, drawn by a Dr. R. B. Ware, 
was introduced in the Legislature of Virginia: 
" Whereas kissing has been decided by the medical 
profession to be a medium by which contagious 
and infectious diseases are transmitted from one 
person to another ; and whereas the prohibiting of 
such offence will be a great preventive to the 
spreading of such diseases as pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria, any many other dangerons 
diseases, therefore be it enacted by the General 
Assembly of Virginia that it shall be unlawful for 
any person to kiss another unless he can prove by 
-his family physician that he has not any conta- 
gious or infectious disease." 
******* 

[Some Proposed Reforms.] 
A Texas legislator proposes that a man shall be 
justified in killing any one who slanders his wife 
or any of his female relatives ; a Nebraska legisla- 
tor proposes to have the 8tate loan money to 
-farmers at six per cent, interest secured by a lien 
on their growing crops ; a Nevada Representative 
wants the State to help develop mining property ; 
at Albany a statesman proposed to regulate by law 
the number of oysters which each stew is to con- 
tain — not exempting church socials — and another 
has introduced a bill to say how large or small 
book and newspaper type shall be and how much 
it shall be "leaded." 



[Prom the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald of 
August 25th, 1908. 

The last legislature, including per diem, mileage 
and incidentals, cost $148,730.87. The State didn't 
get the worth of its money. 

WHO CONTROLS LEGISLATURES. 

[Extract from The Washington Post of Feb. 5th, 
190L In its despatches from Boston.] 

Thomas W. Law son, the copper king, who re- 
presents and manages the local interests of the 
Standard Oil Company, to-day issued the follow- 
ing remarkable statement relative to the investiga- 
tion of the local gas business, proposed by Repre- 
sentative McPherson, which the Standard Oil 
Company controls : " If he does not know it, I 
will tell him that the Massachusetts legislature, the 
present one, or that of any of the four or five 
past years is, or has been, as absolutely at the 
command of those who control it as those of 
either New York, Montana or Pennsylvania, those 
he slurs at, and that when it is settled, as it is 
this session, that there shall be no investigation 
of gas corporations or any other corporation af- 
fairs, there will be none. Mr. McPherson or other 
legislators of this kind may rant and fume, but 
they must, I repeat, take the medicine provided 
'by those who control legislatures. 



"Does Mr. McPherson know that a certain 
enterprise paid over ISO, 000 to simply shunt his 
investigation order from bis committee to the 
committee on rules, and, if so, does he believe 
the shrewd gentlemen who manage this enterprise 
spend $30,000 in early stages solely because they 
want the legislature to be thoroughly acquainted 
with all the matters before they vote ? 

"Does Mr. McPherson know that in the last 
day or two of the last session of the legislature it 
cost some one over $100,000 to see that the work 
of his committee came to naught, and that in the 
one before that it cost over $150,000 to see that 
the committee's work did not become real soul- 
stirring? Does Representative McPherson know 
that if a real investigation was held by simple 
men like himself it would be demonstrated that 
this one enterprise has spent over $2,000,000 to 
see that the Massachusetts legislature was proper- 
ly educated to its duties, and that on its books 
would be found a single item of $1,000,000 paid for 
that laudable purpose ? 

*' Mr. McPherson, you may be filled with virtu- 
ous indignation that anyone should dare to say 
our time-honored Massachusetts legislature is at 
the command of those who move the wires as 
much as Montana, Philadelphia or New York, 
but it is nevertheless true, and you have as much 
chance of getting a real gas investigation this 
session as you have of making the corporations of 
Massachusetts believe that any of the tribute- 
winning devices which are annually introduced 
are genuine efforts to improve the condition of the 
public 

"I will repeat my advice to Mr. McPherson 
and other conscientious legislators : Don't waste 
your time trying to get real investigations this 
year, for you can not have any, because it has 
been so decreed by those who have more to do 
with legislation than legislators." 



DIRECT LEGISLATION IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 

BY HON. H. O. BLL, 

Member Parliament for Christchurch, N. Z. 

Public opinion in New Zealand is rapidly ripen- 
ing in favor of placing the Initiative and the 
Referendum in the hands of the people in both 
general and local government The Referendum 
is in operation in New. Zealand in a restricted 
form in general government. We take a Refer- 
endum of the electors every three years on the 
subject of the sale of alcoholic liquor. For this 
purpose, every male of twenty-one years and 
every woman of twenty-one years, whose name 
is on the roll for those entitled to vote, may vote. 
The licensing district is each electoral district, a 
poll being taken in each, on the same day as that 
fixed for the election of members to represent the 
people in Parliament, the ballot paper for the poll 
on the liqnor question being of a different color to 
the ballot paper weed for the election of members. 

We have the Referendum and Initiative in our 
local government system. Before a concession for 
a lease can be granted to a private company, 
which is done by a special order made by a 
County, City or Borough Council, the special order 
embodying the terms of the concession has to lay 
for thirty days at the Council Office, and it is 
open for 5 per cent, of the ratepayers to demand 
a poll as to the approval of the proposed con- 
cession. The poll is mandatory. 

We have three systems of local rating, or 
method of taxation. A local rating authority may, 
in its own motion, either adopt the annual rating 
value system or the capital value system— the 
basis of the latter being the value of land and im- 
provements. Then we have the rating on land 
value system, which can only be brought into 
operation on the Initiative of the rate payers in 
the following proportion : Where the number of 
rate payers is 100, or less, 25 per cent; where the 
number exceeds 100, but does not exceed 300, 30 
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per cent ; where the number exceeds 300, 15 per 
cent. The requisition is mandatory. The poll must 
be taken within twenty eight days after the 
presentation of the requisition, and a fair majority 
of those voting determines the result of the poll. 
This law has and is still being made frequent use 
of. Thirty-eight of the sixty-two districts have 
voted on this question, and twenty-nine of these 
have voted in favor and nine against accepting 
this which is practically the single tax. The 
majority for has been 7,673. and against 4,938. 
Among these are three of the four large cities. 
Wellington adopted it by 1.261 to 591, Christ- 
church dv 596 to 512, and Auckland rejected it by 
753 to 1,697. In the smaller places the vote was 
often overwhelmingly in favor, such figures being 
in the table as 175 to 7, 93 to 3, 187 to 8. 

The Initiative and Referendum was extended 
last session of Parliament to apply to amalgama- 
tion proposals. During the session of 1901 1 asked 
Mr. Beddon if he would introduce a bill providing 
for the application of this system to amalgamation 
proposals, but he declined ; so in the session of 
1902 I prepared and introduced a bill embodying 
the Initiative and Referendum, and these were 
subsequently embodied in a bill introduced by the 
Government and passed into law. Section 15 says : 

4< I. — No petition for the union of any two or 
more boroughs shall be presented to the Governor 
under section 177 of the principal act until after a 
poll of the electors of at least one of such boroughs 
has been taken on the proposal that such boroughs 
shall be constituted one united borough. 

"II. — The poll may be taken in pursuance of a 
special order of the Council of any such boroughs, 
and shall.be taken within 30 days after the pres- 
entation to any such Council of a request in writ- 
ing, that a poll be taken and signed by not less 
than i0 per cent, of the electors of such boroughs. 

" III-— If the result of the poll is in favor of the 
propo 8 al, but not otherwise, a petition shall within 
thirty days after the taking of the poll, be 
presen ted to the Governor by the Council of the 
borough in which the poll was taken, praying that 
such boroughs be constituted one united borough." 

The councils of three small boroughs bounding 
on Christchurch City have been discussing the 
proposed amalgamation for years ; I promoted a 
petition in each borough in accordance with the 
foregoing law and it was quickly settled. 

The law provides for a fair majority carrying 
a proposal. Melrose borough and Comical, near 
Wellington City, have been haggling over this 
proposal for years ; the electors under the new 
law settle it in one day. and in favor. 

In Parliament Sir William Stewart proposed a 
clause to his bill providing for the election of the 
members of the executive of Parliament, that his 
bill be submitted to a vote of the people, but the 
opponents of the bill were afraid that the people 
would approve of the bill providing for the election 
of the executive, so they threw the bill out, 
Referendum Clause and all. T proposed a Refer- 
endum on the Abolition of the Totalisator on state 
gambling machines, but it was also rejected. The 
Government Referendum Bill did not come up 
last session. People outside of New Zealand 
imagine that we have a democratic form of 
Government in this country ; if these people came 
and lived here they would soon find that it is not 
aspiotured. 

For two or three sessions of the Legislature, a 
Referendum bill has passed the lower house, the 
last time by a good majority, but was decisively 
rejected by the upper house, only two members 
voting for it. The New Zealand Senate is not 
elected by the people but appointed by the Gov- 
ernor in Council, most of its members for life, and 
it is a reactionary drag on legislation and non- 
creative. What to do with it, is one of New Zeal- 
and's pressing problems and probably its solution 
lies along the lues of this bill. 

I am in favor of abolishing the upper house, 
having one chamber and the Referendum and 
Initiative. 



At the close of our session of Parliament, I made 
a lecture tour through Canterbury and Otago, 
covering 260 miles. I spoke on State Banking as. 
well as the Referendum and Initiative, but sub- 
mitted motions in favor of the latter, and in not a 
single case were they rejected, but generally 
adopted nearly unanimously. At all my election 
meetings I strongly advocated the Referendum 
and Initiative, and I think this largely aided in my 
election. I was re-elected from Christchurch with 
7,924 votes, being only beaten for the top place by 
198 votes. I am sure the Democratic sentiment 
for Direct Legislation is rapidly growing, and that 
as time goes on we shall get more and more of it 
till we get it completely. 

Parliament is in session again and to-day (July 
28th) I gave notice to ask the Government when the 
Referendum bill is coming down, for they have not 
yet noticed it. I have an amendment ready to 
move when the bill is in committee, providing for 
the Initiative on the petition of 2,500 electors. 

A MISTAKE. 
( Air:— PaddU Your Own Canoe.) 

G. H. LYTTLB, CLEVELAND, O. 

1. It is all very well for a fellow to tell 

That we live in a land of the free ; 
That the star spangled banner, the eagle 
as well, 
Are the emblems of sweet liberty. 
But 'tis false on its face, take the facts in 
the case, 
Why the people have nothing to say, 
But lie down in the dust and abandon 
the race, 
While their liberty's stolen away. 

Chorus. 

It is all very well for a fellow to tell, &c. 

2. The party comes first, is so often re- 

hearsed, 
That 'tis heard upon every hand, 
Ah! partisan rule is of evils the worst, 

When the partizan boss has command. 
He will give or will take, if a trust is at 
8 take, 
To assist him in holding his job; 
The good of the people is always the fake 
That he uses, the people to rob. 

3. Do you work for the cause* for such devil- 

ish laws ? 
'Tis a question that answers itself. 
Representatives rule us, as the party rules 
them, 
While the bosses are after the pelf. 
Give the people a show, and the boodlers 
will go, 
And monopolists shake in their shoes; 
" Legislation Direct " is the lobbyists' foe, 
Now honest Americans, choose. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE ILLINOIS 
WORK. 

How wide-spread is the result of the work done 
by the Illinois Referendum League is shown by 
the following editorial from the New Britain. 
Conn., Herald of Sept. 10th, 1902. Hundreds of 
such references have been started all over the 
country. 

It is instructive to note the rapid growth of the 
belief in tne initiative and referendum. Within 
the last few weeks the Referendum League of 
Illinois has sent a petition signed by 144,916 voters 
asking for a vote to supply the referendum in 
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local, county, municipal and state affairs. It is 
significant that there lb do division on party lines. 
Republicans and Democrats are alike in sympathy 
with it and regard it as a safeguard against 
corrupt legislation and political boodlers. As in 
the west, so here in Connecticut. The body of 
citizens affiliated with the Economic League are 
not the only voters in sympathy with the principle 
enunciated in their platform- 
Connecticut legislatures are proverbially un- 
certain quantities and any method which would 
enable the people to pass necessary laws over a 
legislature's head or veto some of its legal 
monstrosities would be hailed with joy by tne 
people. The referendum idea first took form in 
Switzerland, its earliest champions urging the 
people to claim the right to sweep away a law as 
well as pass one. In all Switzerland now legis- 
lative acts of the federal or cantonal assemblies 
must be referred to the people en masse, when 
demanded by a certain number of voters, or, in 
some cases, by a compulsory rule. The Swiss 
have exercised this right conservatively, not 
applying the referendum, on an average, more 
than once a year. When the referendum is in 
motion the people discuss the particular subject 
involved and divide upon that one question, not 
upon former party lines. Here is a power by 
which the people can, by their own action, abolish 
a law, or compel their representatives to act upon 
the popular initiative 

A historian of Switzerland says: "It will al- 
ways remain the chief honor of Swiss statesman- 
ship to have discovered the solution of one of the 
great political problems of the age — how to enable 

Seat masses of people to govern themselves 
rectly." A member of the Swiss assembly 
seventeen years says that within his knowledge 
the referendum has stood as a warning to politi- 
cians, and yet has not prevented the passage of 
any beneficent law. with greater power the 
citizen grows more intelligent and earnest in his 
political functions. 

BOOK REVIEW. 

Direct Legislation and Pabty Politics. 

A Review of M. Ostrogorski's New Book on 

" Democracy and Political Parties.' ' 

BY HERBERT N. OASSON. 

An unanswerable argument in favor of Direct 
Legislation has been made by M. Ostrogorski, a 
Frenchman. His book is called u Democracy and 
the Organization of Political Parties, " and it is 
published by McMillans, New York. It is issued 
in two volumes of about 1,500 pages, and sells for 
16.00. 

The first volume deals with England and the 
second with the United States. The author has 
spent fifteen years in gathering the material and 
putting it together, and it is by far the most in- 
structive book on the subject ever written. 

The first volume is of less interest to us than the 
second. It shows how political machinery, built 
np in the first place by Joseph Chamberlain, has 
destroyed independence of thought, lowered the 
quality of public officials and concentrated political 
power in the hands of a few bosses. Tne very 
machinery which was originally designed to place 
power in the votes of the newly enfranchised 
masses, has resulted in making the number of 
bosses fewer than ever and much more despotic. 

The second volume contains a great many 
startling and disquieting facts for A mericans. I 
doubt very much if any thoughtful man can read 
it through and ever again become enthusiastic 
over a Presidential election. The author's cool, 
logical statement of facts is much more convinc- 
ing than any ranting could be, and with the real- 
ism of a Zola he points out the defects in our politi- 
cal system. It is crude, he saya It is unfinished. 
It is a system of brigandage. It is a paradise for 
blackmailers and corruptionists. It not only 
denies representation to the people, but it also 



sells their rights and liberties to the highest bidder. 

M. Ostrogorski gives the first history of politi- 
cal partyism iu the United States. It began, he 
says, immediately after the retirement of Wash- 
ington in 1796. Aaron Burr, Van Buren and 
Hamilton were the first party managers and 
wire-pullers. Burr's idea was that a party should 
be organized like an army. The rank and file 
should: be taught to give blind obedience to the 
orders of the leader. 

The first political clique was "The Regency " — a 
gang of politicians at Albany, headed by Van 
Buren. It was Senator Marcv, one of this gang, 
who declared publicly that " To the victor belong 
the spoils of the enemy." The spoils system was 
developed to its highest degree in New York City, 
and is now inaugurated more or leas in all 
American cities. 

About 1880 the day of great statesmen had 
passed, and the day of the politician had begun. 
Nonentities like Polk were put up for the highest 
offices and elected, while Clay was shelved by the 
machine. In Jackson's time the political party 
became a church. Independence was crushed out. 
The " stand pat" idea took the place of intelligent 
citizenship. 

In 1840 two army officers were court-martialed 
at Baltimore because they had bought supplies 
from Whig grocers instead of from Democrat 
grocers. Both parties declared that " the no-party 
men are entitled to no favor or mercy from any 
honest man." 

The "Chinese business," as politicians call it, 
began with the first Harrison campaign. The 
whole country was changed into a huge fair for 
two or three months before election. Instead of 
discussing political questions, the party managers 



organized parades, invented catohy songs andf got 
hoodlums yelling senseless war-cries, Eke 



the 



and Tyler too." After Harrison's 
election the rush of office-seekers was so great 
that they could be found every morning sleeping 
in the halls of the White House— dozens of them. 

The Republican Party was at first a pure and 
spontaneous movement It was born in Wisconsin 
and Michigan, where party organization was 
weak. But the national convention of 1860 was 
ruled by wire-pullers, and even Lincoln was com- 
pelled to obey the orders of the bosses in his party. 
The greatest slaughter of office-holders ever made 
was made by Lincoln, in spite of his own wishes to 
give offices to Republicans and Democrats alike. 

If it had not been for party politics, says 
Ostrogorski, the Civil War might have been 
prevented, and after the war was over the Re- 
publican Party became a fetish. Every man who 
opposed the Republican machine was called a 
traitor, a rebel, etc The war made it easy for 
the bosses on both sides to control the voters by 
means of prejudice and sectional hatred. 

Political corruption reached its height under 
Grant, during his second term. A ' Kitchen 
Cabinet" ruled the country. Disreputable men 
were put in high office, and able men like Sumner, 
Schurz and Hoar were thrust aside by wire- 
pullers. "The buzzards gorged themselves into 
helplessness," says Ostrogorski. The U. 8. Senate, 
which was meant to be the citadel of the Constitu- 
tion, became the citadel of bossism, and has re- 
mained so to the present day. 

He estimates the number of professional politi- 
cians at 900,000. This, of course, includes office- 
holders. These men are the rulers of the country. 
They control all conventions and dictate the public 
policy. Only from 1 to 10 per cent of the voters 
take part in the primaries, and almost everyone 
who noes has some private aze to grind. 

Over 11 per cent, of the voters sell their votes. 
In some country districts one-third expect money. 
In one county 101 out of 173 were bought. These 
saleable citizens, says he, are not ignorant foreign- 
ers, but in many cases "well-to-do farmers, of 
American stock— pious folk who always go to 
church on Sunday. 9 ' 

The political parties have inherited the bigotry 
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of the Middle Ages, says our author. " Outside of 
this Party there is no salvation," is their motto. 
They do not facilitate discussion. They prevent it. 
Their only arguments are, " save the party," " the 
other fellows will wreck the country/' " preserve 
harmony," "hurrah for our side, 1 ' etc. 
Politically America is in a state of chronic 

8rostration ; with a paroxysm every four years, 
strogorski gives a picturesque description of the 
tomfoolery of a National Convention— the boom- 
ing of " favorite sons," the circus parades of 
drunken delegates, the crazy " yells," the Bedlam 
of brass bands, the childish ribbons, badges, etc., 
the wire-pulling tricks, the venal vote-bargaining, 
the straddling platform, the oratorical vaude- 
ville, the frantic applause, the bowling hysteria 
when the candidate is chosen, and manipulation 
of the whole farce by two or three rascally bosses 
who have arranged every detail beforehand. A 
convention, in short, is no more than a mob of 
epileptic puppets, not in any sense a deliberative 
body of well-chosen citizens. 

After the excitement of an election comes the 
reaction of indifference. The nervous tension 
relaxes and the politicians are left in charge of 
the public affairs. The energy of citizenship 
is all used up in the election. Then the men who 
have been spending money begin to get it back ten 
times over. 

We are like the cowardly villagers of Sicily 
who pay a monthly ransom to the bandits, as the 
safer and least troublesome plan of avoiding as- 
sassination. We have built up a Political Feudal- 
ism, in which the average citizen is but a serf ; and 
we can never restore democracy until every in- 
dividual Bhall have the right to suggest and to 
vote upon laws. 

The radical remedy is "a double dose of reason 
and liberty." Political freedom is impossible if 
the citizen nas not an independent mind. DEMOC- 
RACY 8TAND8 OR FALLS BY THE KIND 
OF INDIVIDUAL CITIZEN IT PRODUCES. 
A democracy which makes use of its liberty to 
give itself a master is a mere herd of slaves, no 
matter what noble documents on liberty were 
written by its grandfathers. 

It is the INDEPENDENT man who will purify 
politics. In the long run the party slave has less 
influence than the man who stands alone. Ten 
nothings make nothing. Our duty should be to 
compel the discussion of real definite issues in 
every election, and not to accept tamely the 
nominee of any party. 

Ostrogorski recommends the organizing of tem- 
porary single issue leagues such as the D. L. 
League. He demonstrates that more can be ac- 
complished by a league than a party, even though 
theparty be in power. The four greatest reforms 
in England, he points out, were brought about by 
leagues : 

(1.) Religious freedom by the Catholic Associa- 
tion. 

(2.) Parliamentary reform by the Political 
Unions. 

(8.) Abolition by the Anti-Slavery Association. 

(4.) Free-trade by the Anti-Corn Law League. 

More has been done by the Civil Service League 
for civil service reform than by either of the 
parties. In municipal elections, reforms have in 
almost every case been accomplished by a " Com- 
mittee of 100," or some similar non-partizan 
organization. 

In short, this powerful book completely unmasks 
our system of lawmaking. It warns us that politi- 
cal power must be brought back to the individual 
citizen. It calls for men of independent mind and 
unswerving integrity. It declares that an insig- 
nificant and unworthy minority is ruling the 
United States. It demands the abolition of the 
professional politician and all middlemen whatso- 
ever. It proclaims that America will speedily 
join the long procession of fallen nations unless it 
can find some way to enlighten the ignorant 
masses and restrain the " ferocious selfishness of 
the better element." 



BY MRS. ELLA ORMSBY MARSHALL, NEW 
SALEM, MASS. 

"John Counsellor's Evolution, or a Real 
Experience of the Second Coming," is a very 
quaintly written book of 447 pages, published 
by the John Counsellor Publishing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., 1903. It is written for the 
author's "many children, for descendants, 
and for brother reformers who have been 
companions in a seemingly forlorn struggle 
for something better for our wives and our 
children and for our countrymen. " 

John Counsellor was a Methodist preacher, 
then a lawyer, a judge, and finally a coun- 
sellor arbitrating people's difficulties without 
the costly processes of the courts. He had 
many experiences preaching to "border ruf- 
fiandom" and to the "worshippers of Mars," 
as he called those who believed in the Civil 
War and other wars. He helped to clean 
out the Augean stables of county and state 
governments, and finally he was led by expe- 
rience and his long study of the Bible to 
eschew party politics and espouse the rule of 
the people. For he had found that "all men 
are made of the same mud, and a long lease 
of power, even in the hands of so-called re- 
formers, would result in the office-holders 
eating all the bread and the people eating: 
stones." He saw in Direct Legislation and 
in Proportional Representation strikingly 
simple ways for the people to exercise their 
all-power in every department of government. 

John re-entered politics when he saw this, 
but not party politics, for he believed that 
no citizen can shirk the duties of citizenship 
without being a public criminal. "It is as 
much the duty of a Christian to enter upon 
and discharge the duties arising from his 
relation to tne entire public as It is to dis- 
charge the duties arising from his relation to 
his family, or his farm, or his shop, only the 
relation to the entire public is greater than 
to any one part of it. A citizen can be a 
greater criminal in neglecting his duties as a 
citizen than he can in neglecting his duties 
as a father, or husband, or laborer." In 
ancient history John Counsellor found such 
passages as this stated by Plutarch about 
ancient democracies where the people voted 
directly : " Like bees, the people acted with 
one impulse for the public good. They were 
possessed with a thirst for honor and a high 
spirit bordering on insanity, and had not a 
wish but for their country." 

Chapters 37, 38 and 39 treat of D. L. and 
P. R., and give something of the history of 
the making of our Federal Constitution, with 
extracts from the speeches of men who, with 
Alexander Hamilton, aimed to make the 
government as far as possible from the direct 
control of the people. "These discussions 
were never made public until the time of 
Andrew Jackson," says the author. But 
" among the fountains of the hill countries of 
our own land " John Counsellor found such 
sayings as this of Jefferson, which can never 
be quoted too often: "Some say that man 
cannot be trusted with the government of 
himself. Can he then be trusted with the 
government of others? Or have we found 
angels in the person of kings to govern them? 
Let history answer this question." 
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able, but the book, besides relating many 
experiences, discusses many fine points of 
moral philosophy, and applies Biblical 
teachings to the every-day life in Missouri, 
Texas and elsewhere. 



I am glad to aay that I have always been In 
favor of the Referendum and Initiative. The 
principle of these measures is conceded when we 
submit the new constitution of any State to be 
adopted or rejected by the legal voters. If these 
voters are competent to pass upon the fundamental 
basis of all State laws, they can certainly pass 
upon the minor enactments. This right should, 
however, apply to both sexes.— T. W. Hiqghison 

PERSONALITIES IN D. L. WORK. 




HENRY STERLING. 

BY P. M. 
Henry Sterling was born in England, and came 
to New York State when eight years of age, 
where be lived until 1891 when ne came to Boston. 
He has since been employed first on the Herald 
and now on the Journal, He is chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Boston Central Labor 
Union, and for twenty-three years has been a 
member of the International Typographical Union. 
For two years he has represented the Unions at 
the State House. A few weeks ago he was ap- 

S orated by Governor Bates a member of the new 
tate Committee on the Relations of Employers 
and Employees, of which Carroll D. Wright is 
chairman. 

A legislative correspondent for a country paper 
who knows a great deal which is not true about 
Direct Legislation, and who has given himself 
much distress on that account, has lately written it 
down that Mr. Henry Sterling is the inventor of 
it. We don't claim that honor for Mr. Sterling, 
but he is a good inventor of ways and means, and 
has the energy and persistence and the knowledge 
of the kind of forces which move the ordinary 
man, without which a man cannot lead. 

Direct, effective work was begun in the labor 
organizations of the State for Direct Legislation 
when Mr. Sterling began pushing it upon their 
attention by a paper read before the Boston C. L. 
U. in January, 1900. He soon became a delegate 
to that body, was added to the legislative com- 
mittee, got the bill for a constitutional initiative 
introduced in the legislature, and was made chair- 



man of a joint committee for D. L. of the A. F. of 
L., the C. L. U., and the Building Trades Council. 
Since then numberless circular letters and person- 
al letters have been written, calling for signatures 
on the little slip which always contains the same 
petition, calling for funds, and making statements 
of progress and of the works of friendly legisla- 
tors,' never allowing union men to forget the para- 
mount claim of this cause. Inquirers outside the 
State are advised to introduce a bill to their legis- 
latures, and Mr. Sterling's fertile brain, no doubt, 
conceived the plan of the Boston C. L. U. of send- 
ing a letter and leaflet to labor editors and secre- 
taries all over the country, briefly stating the 
facts about the progress of Direct Legislation, and 
"to unify the union sentiment in favor of this 
measure.'* 

Mr. Sterling likes poetry and music, and is not a 
talker. He is not too optimistic, and is prepared 
for reverses, A rather conservative and a very- 
orderly man, he seems not to have any stock in 
the "social revolution" to which so many rich 
men and poor men will refer you for ultimate set- 
tlements if you ask them to do a definite and 
orderly work for the cause. He seems quite 
averse to having his mental picture taken, and at 
times becomes inscrutable. But it's safe to say 
that he believes that labor organizations have 
come to stay and that it is well for all the people 
that they have come. He might, perhaps, admit 
that they have the human faults inseparable from 
their necessary belligerency. But he believes that 
they educate and improve their members, and 
those who are in contact with them, and as to 
their alleged infringement on personal liberty, 
he seems to consider it unworthy of mention. 
For those who would expose the workers to the 
base rule of organized greed are too uninformed or 
too unfair to merit any attention. He has faith that 
the marvellous growth of labor organizations 
means that they will gradually comprehend and 
aid very much in settling the grave problems with 
which society is everywhere confronted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sterling live in a substantial bouse 
of their own, outside the city, in Medford, in God's 
country. They have two very nice boys, the 
elder of whom is greatly interested in politics, 
and a good listener, and all the family are exceed- 
ingly hospitable. From their verandas you may 
get the same kind of Atlantic breezes that brought 
courage and mental power to the fathers who 
established here Direct Legislation in the town 
meetings and the Referendum in the making of 
constitutions. 



SILAS L. MOSER. 
BY DR. J. £. CHAMBERS, ST. LOUIS. 

Silas L. Moser first saw the light on a farm 
in Pike County, Ohio, on Aug. 2, 1850. The 
lack of the ordinary advantages of an early 
schooling acted as no detriment to young 
Moser, but his mother, who had been a school 
teacher, became his tutor, and from her he 
received the most of his early schooling. 
When 16 he emigrated to Monroe County, 
Iowa, where he took up farm work and pur- 
sued his studies so well begun under his 
mother. At 19 he taught the district school 
and this became the stepping-stone to higher 
education. He entered the State University 
of Eowa, graduating in 1877, and for the four 
years after was the principal of various town 
schools in Iowa. In 1881 he went to St. Louis 
and for four years was manager of business 
corporations, from which he drifted into a 
semi-political career. He managed the Live 
Question Bureau in the American Press 
Association, which at that time was furnish- 
ing service to papers in 42 states. His train- 
ing, tact, education and experience soon 

These three chapters are the most valu 
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showed him the defects of civil government. 
His legal mind became very analytical and 
his mathematical faculty made him a clear 
reasoner on many questions but little under- 
stood. 




In 1896 he was made chairman of the 
Equal Taxation Committee, which has done 
such noble work for St. Louis and the State 
of Missouri to secure an equal taxation of 
property and prevent many corporations from 
becoming the sole beneficiaries of the govern- 
ment to the detriment of the public. In 1S98 
he was elected President of the Missouri 
Direct Legislation League, since which time 
he has been an indefatigable worker to 
engraft this principle into the organic laws 
of the State. As a believer in single tax, he 
has been an active propagandist and has 
naturally alligned himself with the reform 
forces of the State. He is a member of the 
National Committee for Missouri of the 
Single Tax League. His efforts in the cause 
of right and civic purity secured for him the 
nomination for the office of Public Adminis- 
trator of St. Louis on an independent ticket 
in 1894 In 1901 his work in behalf of the 
people again secured him the nomination of 
the Public Ownership Party of St. Louis for 
the office of President of the Board of 
Assessors, to which he was undoubtedly 
elected but was counted out through machine 
politics and the operations of the Nesbit Law 
and Police Laws as applied to St. Louis. 

During the years 1901 and 1902 Mr. Moser 
devoted almost all of his time in propaganda 
work for Direct Legislation in almost every 
county of the State, making speeches, writ- 
ing articles, holding personal conferences, 
soliciting and securing pledges from probable 
candidates and in all other honorable ways 
making an effort to pledge the 42nd general 
assembly of Missouri to submitting a constitu- 
tional amendment to the voters of the State 



for Direct Legislation or the Initiative and 
Optional Referendum. How ably he did 
his work is proved by the fact that it passed 
the legislature and will become a matter for 
the people to decide upon in the election of 
1904. 

During these years when he was canvassing 
the entire State and seeking to secure the 
pledges and efforts of probable candidates of 
all parties for Direct Legislation, he did not 
hesitate to denounce in most bitter terms and 
oppose publicly all men who had formerly 
been members of either branch of the legis- 
lature that were known opponents of the 
Initiative and Referendum, and in many 
instances personal altercations were narrow- 
ly averted. It had become the common talk 
of those well informed in legislative affairs 
that many bills had passed the Missouri 
Legislature through lobby influence and force 
of boodle instead of being fortified by the 
right or representing the interest of the 
people, and every member that the suspicion 
of boodle attached to Mr. Moser publicly 
denounced in his home district. The denun- 
ciation in several instances brought about 
some very bitter personal feelings. It is to 
the credit of Mr. Moser to say that the grand 
jury investigations which have recently been 
conducted have found indictments against 
almost every man as a legislative boodler 
that Mr. Moser denounced publicly while 
making this canvas. These men whom he 
denounced as unfit to represent the people 
and who in turn denounced him as a 
"calamity howler n will now have opportun- 
ity to reflect that, while Mr. Moser was a 
friend of the people, he was also the best 
friend of these individuals, who might not 
now have to defend themselves against 
felonous indictments had they taken Mr. 
Moser's advice. 

To show that Mr. Moser's efforts were 
fully appreciated in his own city for making 
such an aggressive fight against the lobby 
and legislative bribery, even though he 
would be deprived of making a personal 
canvass, the Allied Party of the City of St. 
Louis placed him on its ticket for Sheriff of St. 
Louis in 1902. After he bad been nominated 
for sheriff many of his friends thought he 
should abandon his work throughout the 
State and take up an active campaign in the 
city for the office to which he had been 
nominated; but regardless of their advise 
and entreaties, he spent the major part of 
his time working in various legislative and 
senatorial districts outside of St. Louis for 
Direct Legislation rather than represent his 
personal interests in his own campaign, and 
his wisdom is amply verified, because, as 
before stated, the Nefbit Law of the City of 
St. Louis would not allow such a man as Mr. 
Moser to receive a certificate of election, 
even though he had been elected almost 
unanimously. In politics Mr. Moser fre- 
quently claims to be a democratic democrat, 
or, according to Tom L. Johnson, "a 33rd 
degree democrat," but in no sense a com- 
mercial or machine democrat. Now when 
this is all boiled down, Mr. Moser appears to 
be in politics a true American citizen, no 
more, no less, and will certainly be again 
heard of in the future. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
It is not often that this journal can record 
such news as that which this issue contains 
under the head of " Cumulative Voting in 
Toronto." If wisely used and successful in 
its results, this introduction of the propor- 
tional principle in Canada may prove to 
be the opening wedge for better electoral 
methods. 

Organized labor in Canada adheres well to 
the use of P. R. At the July elections of the 
Toronto District Labor Council 170 men voted 
in four regular elections for officers and com- 
mittees, whilst two supplementary elections 
were being conducted by a second set of scru- 
tineers ; all the elections being on the Hare- 
Spence system. The same system was em- 
ployed at London, Ont., in electing the of- 
ficers of the newly- formed Labor Educational 
Association, and will be used at Brockville 
next September in the elections of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada. 

I have been asked to write a short series 
of articles for The Arena on Proportional 
Representation, and have chosen as my first 
subject u The Single Vote in Large Electoral 
Districts." 



THE BLOCK VOTE. 

Governor Garvin's article, an abstract of 
which I print in this issue, emphasizes the 
necessity of the single vote in all list systems 
of proportional representation. The multiple, 
or block, vote is used in the Free List in sev- 
eral Swiss cantons, and has been indorsed by 
the American Proportional Representation 
League. I regret this, for I believe that pro- 
portional voting would have made more rapid 
progress in Switzerland if the block vote had 
not been used, and that the use of the Single 
Vote is a main factor in the pronounced Bel- 
gian success. 

The main point is well put in Governor 
Garvin's homely quotation that with the 
Single Vote " every tub must stand on its 
own bottom.' ' By the operation of the Single 
Vote the honest and independent action of 
every elected representative is assured, be- 
cause he is responsible only to the group of 
voters that elected him. But when he must 
depend for election on fractions of votes that 
elect also several other candidates, his inde- 
pendence is destroyed and he must pander to 



different influences, often inconsistent or 
antagonistic, and sometimes corrupt or un- 
worthy. 

It is a cheering sign that we have heard 
nothing of late in favor of the block vote, 
and that active advocates of Proportionalism, 
like Garvin, Gove and Forney, are sturdy 
supporters of the Single Vote in large elec- 
toral districts. That is the essential thing, 
and it can be worked out in various ways by 
different systems. Robert Tyson. 

CUMULATIVE VOTING IN 
TORONTO. 

The expectations mentioned in the June 
P. B. Reinew have been realized, and the city 
of Toronto, Canada, will in future use the 
plan of cumulative voting in the election of 
two important civic boards. This is a great 
step in advance, and gives good reason for re- 
joicing to enlightened friends of good govern- 
ment. 

Cumulative voting is proportional repre- 
sentation; not on as good a plan as the 
Hare-Spence or Gove systems, but still pro- 
portional representation. It will be used at 
the next Toronto municipal elections in 
electing the four members of the Board of 
Control, who are to be chosen by the city at 
large, the Mayor being the fifth member. It 
is also to be used in a limited way in the elec- 
tion of the Board of Education. 

THE BOARD OF CONTROL. 

Cumulative voting, as applied to the Board 
of Control, means that each elector will have 
four votes, but that he need notgive each of 
them to a different candidate. He may do so 
if he wishes ; but he has also the power to 
give all his four votes to one candidate. This 
makes " plumping" four times as powerful as 
it was by the old " block " system, when if 
you " plumped " for one candidate you threw 
away three out of your four votes. Now you 
have the benefit of your full voting power, 
whether you plump or not. And plumping is 
the correct thing ; in fact, proportional rep- 
resentation is simply effective plumping, 
with the addition in the best systems of a 
provision for transfer of votes, so as to pre- 
vent wasting too many on one candidate. 
However, we are dealing now with the cumu- 
lative vote. Besides permitting an elector 
to give all four votes to one candidate, the 
cumulative plan enables him to give two of 
his votes to one candidate and two to an- 
other, or he may give three votes to one can- 
didate and his fourth to another candidate. 
In fact, he may distribute or cumulate his 
four votes as he pleases. The controllers 
being elected by the people at large, instead 
of by the council, there will be only three 
aldermen elected in each of the six wards. 
These will be elected by the old block vote. 

Let us see now what can be done in regard 
to the Board of Control. First, if one-fourth 
of the voters give all their votes to one can- 
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didate, they can elect him, no matter what 
the other three-fourths choose to do. Sup- 
pose 24,000 voters go to the polls, then 6,000 
of them can elect one controller, if they are 
sufficiently well organized to plump their 
four votes on the one candidate ; or, if half 
the voters were so well organized that they 
could be depended upon to split their votes 
on the same two men — two votes for one and 
two for the other* — then they could put in two 
controllers. 

A great deal will depend on the wise choice 
of candidates and gooa organization. 

THE BOARD OP EDUCATION. 

The newly amalgamated Board of Educa- 
tion for the city of Toronto consists of four- 
teen members, two of whom are appointed by 
the Separate School Board and the remain- 
ing twelve elected by the city at large. The 
system to be used in electing these twelve is 
not cumulative voting to the full extent, but 
is a mixture of the cumulative vote and the 
limited vote, because each elector must not 
cumulate more than three of his votes on any 
one candidate, although he will have twelve 
votes at the election of 1904, and six votes at 
each subsequent election. The reason of this 
is that the twelve elective members of the 
Board of Education have all to be elected in 
1904, but after that only six members will be 
elected every year, to take the places of the 
six who retire. Tne term is two years, half 
retiring annually. 

The practical effect of this voting method 
is that one-third of the electors can put in 
one-third of the board in 1904. That means, 
if 24,000 voters go to the polls and 8,000 of 
them agree on a ticket of four candidates, 
they can elect their ticket by cumulating 
their twelve votes on the same four candi- 
dates, giving three votes to each. Three 
times four is twelve. We shall probably see 
candidates coming out in quartettes or tickets 
of four each ; and some careful organization is 
necessary. At subsequent elections, when 
only six are to be elected, the tickets will be 
in twos instead of fours. 



THE STATE BOSS. 

Hon. Lucius F. C. Garvin, Governor of 
Rhode Island, is doing yeoman service for 
the cause of political reform by the able 
articles he is contributing to popular and 
widely read periodicals. Three of these 
articles have come under the editor's notice. 
One is that published in the New York Inde- 
pendent, as mentioned in the June Review. 
Another is an article on "The State Boss, 
and How He May be Dethroned," published 
in the Century Magazine for June, and the 
third is "The Constitutional Initiative," in 
the North American Review for July. This 
last-named article is within Mr. Pomeroy's 
purview, and I leave it to him. 

Writing in the Century concerning the 
State Boss, Governor Garvin begins by re- 
marking in an interesting and graphic way 
on the characteristics and methods of that 
undesirable ruler, and reaches the conclu- 
sion that 

"Boss rule exists, and year by year be- 
comes more complete, by reason of our out- 
grown system of elections." " The choice of 



members of the Legislature by single-mem- 
ber districts gives power to the caucus, 
invites the expenditure of money, and renders 
the great body of the voters comparatively 
powerless." 

Dealing next with the remedy required, 
Governor Garvin says : 

" What change can be made in our system 
of electing legislators that will rob the 
caucus of its tyrannical power, and at the 
same time render money of little avail in de- 
termining the result of an election ? Such a 
system has been invented and is in partial 
operation in some of the cantons of Switzer- 
land, in Belgium and in portions of Austral- 
asia. Its essential features are : 

"That single districts shall be abolished; 

" That a considerable number of legislators 
shall be elected from each district : 

" That the members chosen shall be appor- 
tioned to each party, however small, in the 
ratio of the vote cast by the several parties ; 

" And that the vote of each elector shall 
be counted for one candidate only." 

These features mean the Swiss Free List 
with the Single Vote. Governor Garvin goes 
on to point out that a constitutional amend- 
ment is necessary to apply the system in any 
one of the United States, and gives as an 
illustration his proposal for Rhode Island, 
which is a model of comprehensive terseness: 

"The Senate shall consist of thirty-six 
members. The State shall be divided into 
three Senatorial districts, to be kept sub- 
stantially equal in population. Each district 
shall elect twelve Senators. The vote of no 
elector shall be counted for more than one 
candidate. 

" In each district any political party or 
other considerable group of electors may 
nominate for the office of Senator not exceed- 
ing twelve candidates, and each of such 
parties, or groups, shall be represented in the 
Senate in the proportion which the number 
of votes cast for its candidates bears to the 
total number of votes oast for all candidates ; 
and whenever so represented it shall be by 
such of its candidates as receive the highest 
number of votes." 

In making a specific application of this 
amendment, by way of explaining the system, 
Governor Garvin assumes a Senatorial dis- 
trict casting a total of 12,000 votes — a small 
number, but giving the advantage of even 
figures and round numbers. Tne twelve 
Senators in that district will each be elected 
by a separate group or constituency of his 
own. Any candidate who receives 1,000 
votes is absolutely sure of election. Any 
party or group which casts a total of 3,000 
votes will certainly elect three Senators; 
any party casting 5,000 votes will elect five 
Senators, and so on. I quote again : 

" It follows, moreover, that a weak candi- 
date will get few votes* and will fail of an 
election ; that a strong candidate will be 
elected, and, if upon a ticket with other can- 
didates, may aid his party to elect as his col- 
leagues those standing next to him in popu- 
larity. 

** Since, under this system, every tub must 
stand on its own bottom, the manner of nom- 
ination will have but little influence upon 
the result. A well-known and well-liked 
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citizen, whether put forward upon nomina- 
tion papers or placed upon a ticket with 
others by a party convention, will be about 
equally sure of an election. As a conse- 
quence, the party machinery will be robbed 
of the power it now possesses of making or 
marring a political career. To expend money 
for the purpose of controlling primaries 
would be to waste it. Every mere tool placed 
upon the ballot by the boss would only serve 
to lessen the vote for the ticket as a whole, 
and consequently to reduce the party's rep- 
resentation in the Senate. To exclude from 
the ticket a strong and popular member of 
the party would only lead to his independent 
nomination and probable election. Caucuses 
would again become, what originally they 
were, conferences of voters holding like 
political views." 

I quote the next five paragraphs of the 
article in full, and commend them to a care- 
ful reading : 

" Thus deprived of what has been the most 
effective method of using party funds in the 
making of nominations, it may be thought 
that by concentrating all expenditure upon 
the hiring of workers and the buying of 
votes on election day the boss may still re- 
tain his supremacy. But the power of cor- 
ruption at tne polls will likewise be reduced 
to a minimum. With the people freed from 
party tyranny at the primaries, able to make 
their votes count on election day for the man 
of their choice, corrupt methods will lose 
their force, for two reasons : 

"1. When it becomes evident that the 
managers of the machine are buying votes, 
that large majority in every party which de- 
sires honesty in politics, being no longer con- 
fined to a choice Detween evils, will refuse to 
vote the party ticket. Corrupt expenditure, 
therefore, may thus have the effect of hurt- 
ing rather than helping the chances of vic- 
tory. 

"2. The number of purchasable votes will 
be very much lessened. Or, if it be said that 
most men have their price, the market price 
of votes will take an enormous rise. Electors 
now sell their votes very readily for from two 
to five dollars, because, so far as the voter 
can see, his ballot is of no appreciable benefit 
to himself. He has no particular choice be- 
tween the parties or the candidates, and does 
not think it will make any perceptible differ- 
ence to his future whichever of the two sides 
wins. But with the power given to select 
from two dozen candidates for the office of 
senator, he will certainly find one in whose 
election, for some definite and weighty rea- 
son, he feels a personal interest. No doubt, 
with the opportunities and hopes given to 
every candidate by such a law, the canvass 
conducted would be so active as to create a 
general public interest and, in many cases, 
greatly to arouse popular enthusiasm. All 
this would tend strongly to do away with that 
indifference as to both men and issues which, 
prevailing so largely under present condi- 
tions, invites and almost forces the ambitious, 
in order to be successful, to make use of cor- 
rupt methods. 

"It is, however, conceivable that an ex- 
tremely rich candidate may enter the field, 
and even at a high market price buy the 



necessary quota of one thousand votes. That 
is true ; and it is far better that all the venal 
vote of a multiple district should be concen- 
trated upon one candidate rather than to 
have it, as too often now, hold the balance of 
power between the two leading candidates in 
many districts. In a senate nearly every 
member of which was elected upon his merits 
a candidate successful by means of a pur- 
chased constituency, as a known representa- 
tive of boodlers, would find his influence nil. 
A senator elected by the proposed system 
would be both able and independent. The 
boss, having no power to defeat his renomina- 
tion or re-election, would be powerless to ex- 
ercise control over him by any other means 
than that of direct bribery. If bribed to vote 
against the interests of his consituents, they 
would have the easy redress of preventing his 
return to office. Any people who, under such 
a free electoral system, cannot choose to a 
legislative body an incorruptible majority, 
are not capable of self-government. 

"The other important advantages to result 
from the election of legislators Dy the sys- 
tem here proposed necessarily cannot receive 
full consideration in this article. The chief 
objection which has been raised, in England 
especially, to this method of electing repre- 
sentatives is that it will do away with party 
government. Such has not been its effect in 
witzerland or Belgium. That it will modify 
party government, as now existing in the 
United States, is to be expected and most 
devoutly desired. That a representative body 
composed of able men, who are genuinely 
representative of and amenable to public 
opinion, would give as bad a government as 
the boss rule of to-day, is beyond the bounds 
of possibility. ' * 

Governor Garvin concludes by pointing out 
that to overthrow a particular boss is but a 
short and ineffectual step in the direction of 
destroying bossism. and that any slight re- 
form in existing electoral methods will not 
put an end to bossism. 



MR. FORNEY'S PAMPHLET. 

"Minority Representation in Municipal 
Government," by M. N. Forney. Published 
by the Author, 601 Fifth avenue, New York; 
price 10 cents; 14 pages. 

Mr. Forney begins by quoting diverse 
views of well-known public men as to the 
cause and cure of misgovernment in American 
cities. Reviewing these, he finds that none 
of them meet the case, and proceeds : 

"The writer believes, and thinks that 
many will agree with him in thinking, that 
if in New York or in any other city there 
was a municipal council in which the intelli- 
gence and the integrity of the community 
was fairly represented, that a goverment as 
bad as what we now have would be impos- 
sible. The sober and honest workingmen, 
the salaried employes who serve their, em- 
ployers faithfully and pay their debts, the 
'men of independent thought, thorough in- 
struction and nigh morality,' the professional 
and well educated people and the property- 
holders are now not fairly represented in the 
legislative bodies of our city government. 

"As was said recently m an editorial 
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article in one of the leading papers in New 
York, ' It is the misfortune of our cities that 
their voters are so often allowed by the two 
political machines only a choice between two 
evils.' " 

After describing the plan of the simple 
single vote without transfer or lists, in elec- 
toral districts returning ten councilmen each, 
Mr. Forney continues : 

"If, then, the politicians should nominate 
unfit candidates — as they usually do — any 
group of voters greater than an eleventh of 
those in any district, by running a candidate 
of their own and voting 1 for him, could elect 
him, the politicians, oosses and 'bums' to 
the contrary notwithstanding. It may safely 
be said that if such a system of election of 
councilmen was adopted in New York, and if 
the regular candidates in any district were 
unsatisfactory to the honest and intelligent 
voters, and if. under such circumstances, a 
person of well-known ability and integrity 
should be nominated, he would be certain to 
be elected, because ne would require only 
one more than an eleventh of the votes in his 
district to elect him. If these were scattered 
among more than ten candidates, less than 
an eleventh might elect, but if he or any 
other person received more than that propor- 
tion their election would be assured in any 
event. Furthermore, if any considerable 
number of Democrats were dissatisfied with 
the nominees of their party, they could run 
some other Democratic candidates, and the 
Republicans would have the same privilege, 
always with the assurance that if such a can- 
didate receive more than an eleventh of the 
votes in his district he would be certain of 
election. Under these conditions a voter 
would not be called upon to do violence to his 
feelings of party allegiance in order to vote 
for a good candidate. " 

Mr. Forney deals with other phases of his 
subject, refers to other systems of propor- 
tional representation, and concludes as fol- 
lows : 

"This method of election, as has been 
pointed out ; would make it absolutely certain 
that a considerable number of men of supe- 
rior intelligence and character would always 
be chosen, whereas now it is equally certain 
that such men are seldom nominated or 
elected. 

" In its report the commission to revise the 
charter of Greater New York has recently 
recommended ( a constitutional amendment 
authorizing laws to be passed providing in 
municipal elections for minority or propor- 
tionate representation. ' The immediate prac- 
tical step to secure minority or proportional 
representation in New York City is to have 
such a constitutional amendment adopted in 
the State." 



AS IT IS AND AS IT SHOULD BE. 

(Pittsburg Kansan Editorial.) 
When first secured, and for many years 
after, the ballot was neld in the highest es- 
teem, and was regarded as the chief weapon 
and treasure of a freeman. 

Why has it fallen into such disregard by 
the voter, and why is it held in such high es- 
teem by the politician ? 



It is because the honest, intelligent voter 
has learned that the ballot no longer exe- 
cutes his " will, as lightning does the will of 
God," but that it has become the implement 
of the politician. 

He has found that the politicians have so 
jockied the ballot and the method of using it 
that they virtually control it. 

How is it done ? 

By a trick. 

The ballot is a picturesque monstrosity, but 
so contrived that the more ignorant the voter 
is the easier it is for him to serve the poli- 
ticians. 

A voter who has no more knowledge of the 
issues, or even of the candidates, than a bull 
calf , can always vote the " straight ticket * ' 
as easily as the political rascals who planned 
the ballot. 

The voter don't need to be able even to 
read— all he has to do is to find the particu- 
lar picture which has been shown him before, 
then put a cross in the big circle below it — 
and lo 1 the thing is done. 

To "vote *er straight" the voter needs no 
more intelligence than a rabbit and no more 
conscience than a hog. 

Decent, intelligent citizens do not feel much 
like coming in competition with such political 
riffraff, and for that reason often refrain from 
voting at all. 

The evil is in the ballot, and the remedy 
lies in a reconstructed ballot. 

The right sort of a ballot would automatic- 
ally disfranchise every hoodlum, every ig- 
noramus, every looter, every boodler and 
bummer on the one hand, and would draw to 
it every intelligent, observant, responsible 
and worthy citizen on the other. 

How is this automatic disf ranchiser of the 
rooters, the street-corner heelers and ward 
strikers to be built ? 

Thus: 

THE CORRUPTION-PROOF BALLOT. 

1. Permit no political party name to ap- 
pear anywhere on the ballot. 

2. Allow no party emblem, design, symbol, 
picture or device on the ballot. 

3. Arrange the names of candidates in 
alphabetical order under the title of the office 
for which each is running. The residence or 
post-office address should appear, but in 
smaller type below his name. 

4. The choice of the voter to be indicated 
in a square alongside the candidate's name as 
at present. 

5. No second person under any pretense 
whatever to enter the booth while the voter 
is preparing his ballot. 

That is an. 

This would not be a perfect but it would be 
a pure ballot. 

It would cut out all the rag-tag and bob- 
tail elements. 

It would be a heavy slap at the political 
manipulators. 

With the political bosses unhorsed and the 
riff-raff fenced, the registration and elections 
would be the normal and natural expression 
of the decent, the intelligent and responsible 
citizenship of both town and country. 

It would put the honest voters in the saddle 
and the political tricksters in the soup. 
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A PERSONAL NOTE. 

Except for a possible special issue or two, 
this will be the last number of Thk Dikect 
Legislation Rkcokd. It ends its tenth 
volume. Unexpired subscriptions to the 
Record will be filled with The New Era, of 
Springfield, O This is a weekly and the 
Record is a quarterly, but through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Thompson, its owner, The New 
Era will be sent for the unexpired time due 
our subscribers. 

The first issue each month will be known 
as The Direct Legislation Record issue. 
Twelve or thirteen of its pages will be filled 
by the editors of The Rkcord, two or three 
by Mr. T.vson with PROPORTIONAL Repre- 
sentation matter, and one or two paces will 
be reserved for announcements by Mr. 
Thompson. The other three issues a month 
will be filled as they have been in the past. 
This really means a monthly Direct Legis- 
lation Record. Mr. J. W. Sullivan has 
consented to assist in the editorial manage- 
ment and once in thiee months be will edit 
one of the D L. Record issues, devoting it 
particularly to the use of Direct Legislation 
in the trade unions. This is a great and 
little known use. Mr. 6. H. Strobell will 
edit a second issue every three months, and 
I the third. 

Mr. R. S. Thompson, the owner and editor 
of The New Era, is one of the earliest, ablest 
and most persistent advocates of Direct 
Legislation. A sketch of him appeared in 
the December, 1398, Record. His paper is 
now in its twentieth volume, and for years 
has contained a great deal of Direct Legisla- 
tion matter. Of course he is thoroughly in 
sympathy with this move. His paper is a 
weekly, well printed, well managed and costs 
50 cents a year. We bespeak for it the loyal 
support of all friends of the Record and of 
Direct Legislation. Editorial matter fort nese 
special issues should still be sent to me, but 
all subscriptions and any business connected 
with it should be sent to Springfield, Ohio. 

Despite the fact that this move really 
means a monthly instead of a quarterly 
Record, an enlargement of the audience we 
speak to, a relief from financial management, 
care of the subscription list, etc., it is with a 
feeling of sadness that I see the Record end. 
Ten years ago it was started by Mr. Sullivan 



and the next year I took it up. In 1808, Mr. 
Geo. H. Strobell assisted in its editorship, 
and in December, 1901, The Proportional 
Repkesentation Review was added under 
Mr. Root. Tyson's editorship. This is a long 
life for a reform paper. It took no advertise- 
ments, and of course was not a paying invest- 
ment — in fact the reverse. It aid not have a 
large circulation— we hav* printed 3.500 of 
each issue for several years past. We did 
not aim to make it a popular propaganda 
paper, but we did aim that it should '«e a real 
record of the movement add keep the workers 
informed of what others were doing and in- 
spired by that personal touch. Whether it 
has done that or not we leave others to judge, 
but it has brought us many and warm friends. 
In writing these and other words, for the 
Record 1 feel as if they were in a personal 
letter addressed to many warm personal 
friends. There is no possibility of any self- 
ish motive or personal aggrandisement in 
our movement. We are only asking for the 
same privilege for every voter in the land 
that we ask for ourselves — a direct voice in 
making the laws that govern us. Hence, and 
I Bay it without any intention of flattery, only 
men and women of noble, ethical impulses 
and clear vision will work for D. L. The 
contact with you, through this paper, and as 
President of the National League has been 
a real inspiration and growth to me. It has 
been work, hard work, at times more than I 
should have done when my physical strength 
and necessary business interests were con- 
sidered. But I have gotten from it more 
than I Have given. I hope to continue it in 
The New Era, relieved of financial and busi- 
ness management. I want to give you aid 
and receive it as in the past, and with 
persistent effort we will win our municipal, 
our state and our national governments back 
to a true democracy, the embodiment of 
brotherhood and love into a political institu- 
tion, and then our land can be more than 
ever a leader of the world, not by force as In 
Cuba, the Philippines and now in Panama, 
but by the much greater, might of influence 
and example. 

Eltwebd Pomeroy. 



CONTENTS. 

This might almost be called a municipal 
issue, there is so much about the turning of 
municipalities— Chicago, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Alameda, etc.— to the Referendum 
as a means of settling disputed questions and 
of winning 1 control of their own public 
utilities. This is a very healthy sign. After 
that come state and other notes, some Swiss 
matter, sketches of Judge Mills of Denver, 
Hon. H. G. EH of New Zealand, and a tribute 
to the beloved and recently dead Henry D. 
Lloyd. 
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THE CHICAGO TRACTION -QUESTION* 

All during the spring and summer the 
members of the Referendum League of Illinois 
have held meetings and been active in the 
work. Capt. Cadman, its treasurer, has 
gotten out 10,000 each of two valuable little 
tracts, entitled " The Referendum in Oregon " 
and 4 ' Majority Rule vs. Bribery. " Occasion- 
al public meetings have been held ano fre- 
quent addresses at meetings for other purposes 
have been made. Mr. Wells has gone touring 
through the State, establishing his libraries, 
as described in last Record. This has pre- 
pared the people for a natural turning to the 
Referendum when the occasion arose, and for 
years this occasion has been preparing in the 
street car or traction question Chicago. No 
better statement of this question has been 
made than the last work of the late lamented 
Henry D. Lloyd, his little pamphlet, " The 
Traction Question in Chicago.'' This can 
doubtless be obtained from his widow at 
Winnetka, 111. A few quotations from it here 
will give readers of the Record an under- 
standing of the question. 

"The one mile track in 1859 has become 
518.11 in 1901 (B. A. 59). The capital of 
$350,000 of the first three companies has 
prown, until July 1. 1901, it was $117,814,289.73 
in face value, worth at that time on the stock 
exchange $120,235,539.73 (C. F. 14), worth less 
now, but certain to be worth much more if 
any renewal is given to the companies. The 
value of the material plant, covered by these 
securities; was $24,600,000 at the same date, 
July 1, 1901. according to the experts of the 
Civic Federation (C. P. 23) and $26,684,907 in 
1902, according to the Common Council's 
expert, Mr. Bion Arnold. 

• ' If we had a Legislature and a Common 
Council to give us such a law as that under 
which all street car lines have been built in 
England since 1870, the people of Chicago 
could now become the owners of all these lines 
upon the payment of this $24,600,000, or $26,- 
684,907, the value of the plant, material and 
works, exclusive of any allowance for past or 
future profits, or any compensation for com- 
pulsory sale. Those are the terms on which 
every English municipality may take posses- 
sion of its trams after twenty-one years of 
operation (M. A. 587 ). The difference between 
the value of the plant and the value of 
the securities on which the people of Chi- 
cago with their nickels must pay interest 
and dividends, is the cost of fatal official 
neglect to safeguard the public. This differ- 
ence is the ' water ,' or 'overcapitalization.' 
It is variously calculated at amounts ranging 
from $62,754,210 by the ' Harlan' (p. 68) 
Committee of the Common Council in 189&, to 
$66,412, 193 in the report made to the Common 
Council in 1902 by its expert, Mr. Bion Arnold 
(p. 105), and at $72,000,000 to $90,000,000 by 
the expert accountant of the Civic Federation 
(p. 48) in 1901. 

» ♦ ♦ 

"Enormous profits have been made by the 
Traction capitalists. The North Chicago 
City Railway Company has paid 30 per cent, 
a year from 1886 to 1901. The North Chicago 
Street Railroad Company nearly 15 per cent, 
a year for 14 years. In the 19 years between 
188$ and 1901, the Chicago City Railway Com- 



pany paid, upon an average, "over 42 per cent, 
annual dividends (C. F. 48) on the value of the 
plant (C. F. 27). In one year, 1893, there 
.were dividends by this company, in cash and 
in stock bonuses as good as cash, of $13,435,000 
on $7,000,000 of stock (C. F. 77). In the 16 
years from Jan. 1, 1882. to Jan. 1, 1898, the 
total dividends paid by the company, includ- 
ing the market value of new stock above the 
par value paid for it by stockholders, ag- 
gregated • $37,602,187.50, or an average 
of 44.63 per cent, a year ' (C. L. 77). The 
amount received since then in cash and 
stock bonuses bring their winnings up to 
$48,531,000,- and they still have the $18,000,000 
stock,— and they have us. They are now 
dividing 9 per cent., while earning 15 per 
cent. The West Side road was incorporated 
in J861 with a capital of $150,000. In 1887 Mr. 
Yerkes bought the control at a valuation of 
$10,000,000 for the whole, paying $1,615 for 
each $100, and agreeing to pay 35 per cent, a 
year on all the stock (Harlan, 47-48). In the 
eleven and a half years between May 24, 1886, 
and Dec. 31, 1897 (C F. 32), the stockholders 
of the two North Chicago companies made 
profits of $10,184,923.50, which was not bad for 
plants worth less than $4,000,000 (C. F. 32)— 
property which would not sell for enough to 
pay the bonds. The * Harlan ' Report of the 
Common Council for 1898 shows that the 
extra profits of the stockholders of the three 
systems—Three Cities and Six Fares— ranged 
from $56,148,411 to $62,312,595. These were 
extra profits. They consist of the apprecia- 
tion of the stock in the market at that time 
above the amount invested, and of the divi- 
dends in excess of 6 per cent, which is taken 
as the standard of a f ai r return. But only the 
dividends between 1890 and 1897 are included. 
For lack of access to the books, which was 
refused the Common Council, all the dividends 
paid between 1859 and 1890 by all the compa- 
nies were left out of tbe account. The books 
have been opened since to the accountants of 
the Civic Federation, and these omitted divi- 
dends prior to 1890, as the figures we have 
already given clearly show, would have added 
many millions to the figures. But even as 
they stand in the Harlan Report they are de- 
servedly characterized by the Committee as 
' stupendous' * * * * 

The traction men are, as Mr. Sikes has said, 
1 desperate men who make a business of play- 
ing for big game.' (Sikes, p. 15.) There is 
' big game ? here. The population of Chicago, 
Expert Arnold calculates, will range between 
5,250,000 and 13,250,000 in 1958. The total 
gross receipts of the traction companies of 
Chicago will have increased accordingly, he 
says, to a sum ranging between $70,000,000 
and $225,000,000 a year. The gross receipts 
yearly now are only (1901) $13,337,736 (B. A.66). 
If on this annual income $117,000,000 of stocks 
and bonds have been issued, what will be the 
volume of securities these masters of capital- 
ization will put out to soak up tbe profits on 
$70,000,000 or $225,000,000 a year of gross re- 
ceipts ? Mr. Arnold estimates the cost of the 
system he recommends at $90,000,000. The 
system we have is worth $25,000,000 but car- 
ries $117,000,000 of capitalization. How much 
capitalization would these men put on a 
system worth $90,000,000 ? 
" If the owners of the North and West Side 
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systems, by making contracts with themselves 
as a construction company, made their fellow- 
stockholders pay them $16,000,000 for cables 
worth only $7,000,000, how much would the 
construction companies of these men charge 
for new equipment worth $90,000,000 ? Think 
of the commissions for underwriting, the 
manipulation of the stockmarket, the ' india- 
rubber account ' for * legal expenses.' Think 
of the ease with which the Council would 
regulate this corporation, and citizens would 
enforce their rights in the courts, or recover 
damages for accidents or trespass against such 
defendants. Think, too, how pure our politics 
would be with the ' car-barn vote ' of this 
'one system' marched to the polls on election 
day by their foremen, and with the employes 
of the gas, electricity, and other public service 
corporations, owned by the same group of 
millionaires nominating the candidates of 
both parties at the primaries; including 
judges who will pass upon the validity of or- 
dinances, the verdicts in accident cases, and 
motions to give new trials in bribery cases. 
How easy it will be for the common people to 
secure the nomination by the President of 
Federal Judges free from bias in deciding 
questions between them and those who can 
contribute millions to the campaign funds of 
both presidential candidates." 

Mr. Lloyd gives many illustrations of the 
methods of corruption and bribery used by 
these traction corporations. But only two 
short extracts from the mass of evidence can 
be given here. One of its operations in 
Chicago and the second of what happened at 
Springfield, the State's capital, last winter. 

"The Common Council undertook to pass 
ordinances in favor of the companies under 
the Allen law. It represents the public, but 
it obeyed another power, as the Legislature 
of 1865 did. They would have done its bidding, 
but the public became so resolute, that It 
resorted to physical force to save its rights. 
There are thousands of men in this move- 
ment of to-day against any renewal, on any 
terms, of any contract with these companies, 
who took part in this demonstration. They 
went to the City Hall with ropes, and called 
out their aldermen, one by one. * This rope 
is for you, ' the aldermen were told. Some 
of them wept, but when they went back to the 
council chamber they voted for the people. 
Mr. George C. Sikes, Secretary of the 
Street Railway Commission in 1900 and of the 
Committee on Local Transportation of the 
Common Council of Chicago in 1901, now 
Secretary of the Municipal Voter's League, 
and a journalist of experience and character, 
who has had to watch proceedings at the 
State House and the City Hall, made a most 
impressive statement of the relations between 
the traction interests and our government, 
State and local, in an address delivered before 
the convention of the National Municipal 
League in Boston in 1902 Politically, he 
said, the leader of the traction interests * be- 
came the most powerful factor in the com- 
munity. He dominated conventions and 
made and unmade councils and mayors, all of 
course under cover as much as possible. 
During hi* later days he had nearly as much 
to say in naming governors and in control- 
ling the action of the State Legislature* * * 
He went to the Legislature of 1895 with bills 



that were passed without much difficulty, but 
their final success was blocked by the veto of 
Governor Altgeld. Angered at this defeat of 
his project, Mr. Yerkes decided to name the 
next Governor of the State himself and thus 
be sure of having there a man who would 
carry out his wishes, and in this he succeeded. ' 
(Sikes, 6.) The public opinion of Chicago 
long since made up its mind as to the relations 
between the street oar companies and the city 
government, which Mr. Sikes says the com- 
panies ' made an instrumentality for serving 
private ends.' (Sikes. 3.) ( It is easier,' he 
says, * to-day for a politician of influence to 
place a constituent on the nay- roll of a street 
railway company than it is to place him in 
the City Hall. The «• * car-barn vote ' " in Chi- 
cago, and I suppsse in other cities, is recog- 
nized as an important factor, both in primary 
and general elections,and it is a dangerous vote 
because controlled to a very large extent by 
the barn "boss " in the interest of the com- 
pany. The dangerous activity of the street 
railway companies in politics constitutes one 
of the strongest arguments for the complete 
municipalization of the street railways.' 
(Sikes, 17.)* * * But a few weeks since 
these same companies have met the 
people of Chicago in the same spirit 
and with the same oorrruption. In the 
Mueller bill we asked for only a fraction of 
the rights and powers over our own destinies, 
which are enjoyed by other cities, some of 
them our rivals. But these men were there 
with their old arguments from ' the general 
expense account,' and their demand, that the 
people of Chicago should be denied the breath 
of municipal life. The people of Chicago had 
a clear majority of the Legislature with them. 
Unable to corrupt representatives sensitive 
to the new spirit rismg in the public, these 
men attempted a coup d'etat. They under- 
took to prevent the majority from legislating. 
They would have succeeded with the help of 
the Speaker and the Governor, but for one 
circumstance. At last the people outside the 
Legislature, and in it, bad been roused to the 
pitch of meeting usurpation and revolution 
with that force which is the last but irresist- 
ible weapon of the people. The members of 
the majority broke up their chairs and desks 
into weapons. Then the Speaker capitulated 
from behind the barricade of petticoats that 
bad been brought in for him. Behind the 
members he saw the faces of millions of citi- 
zens. Thus runs the record from 1865 to 1903, 
and it is still running." 

Mr. Lloyd goes into detail history of the 
traction legislation and concludes this with 
the following extract: 

" But it was the spontaneous rally of num- 
bers of citizens into organizations to watch 
and prod the officials that has done the most 
to save Chicago and advance it to the leader- 
ship it holds to-day in municipal democracy. 
Part of what was done by the Civic Federa- 
tion has already been told. 

" The Municipal Voters' League was formed 
in 1896. It organized the forces of public 
opinion which demanded better government 
into political action. To its efforts is it due 
that Chicago can claim to have made a greater 
advance in the character of its aldermen, and 
the enforcement of Civil Service tests for 
office, than any other American city. It was 
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at the instance of the League that the Mueller 
law was drafted, and by its vigilance that the 
revolution planned at Springfield to kill it 
was thwarted. Work like that done in the 
aldermanicelectioDs by the Municipal Voters' 
League, has been done for the Legislature by 
theLegis ative Voters' League. Through an- 
other organization, * the Referendum League,' 
Chicago was placed at the head of the pro- 
cession of municipal progress in another way, 
that will be the safeguard and the promoter of 
all else than has been done. A law drafted by 
Allen Ripley Poote, and introduced by Repre- 
sentative Clayton E. Crafts, was passed through 
the Legislature, called the Public Opinion Law. 
By this law a given number of voter*, by 
petition, may require that questions of public 
policy, not more than three in number at one 
election, shall be submitted to popular vote. 
To hamstring the law, it was amended to 
require that one-quarter of all the voters in 
cities must petition for such a submission, 
while only one-tenth were required elsewhere 
in the State. But the Referendum League 
accomplished the apparently impossible, and 
secured 104,000 signatures to a petition for a 
popular vote at the election of 1902 on the 
questions of municipal ownership and direct 
nomination of city officers at primaries. The 
result was startling. The vote polled for the 
election of aldermen was about 200,000, — 
about half of a full vote. On the questions 
submitted by petition two-thirds of the voters 
expressed themselves with the following 
result: 

"Ownership of street railways: 
For, 142,826. Against, 27,998. 

Ownership of lighting plants: 
For, 139,999 Against, 21,364. 

Direct nom nation: 
For, 140,086. Against, 17,654. 

(Sikes, 12, 13.) 

" The same agitation led to the incorpora- 
tion of the referendum in the Mueler- law. 
This law does not go into effect in any city 
until adopted by a popular vote. After the 
law has been accepted, no city shall under- 
take to operate a street railway except after 
special authc ization by the voters. No 
renewal of a lease to any street car company, 
and no new lease for more than five years 
shall go into effect, without ratificati >n by a 
popular vote if demanded within sixty days 
by one-tenth of the v »ters. Street railways 
may be bought or built, and paid for by the 
issue of city bonds or special certificates 
issued on the security of the street railwav s, 
but the issue of either bonds or cert ficates 
must be approved by the voter*. The Muel- 
ler law contains no provision that ordinances 
renew ng the present franchises shall be sub- 
mitted to popular vote. But Mayor Harrison 
has repeatedly pledged himself to sign no 
ordinance not so submitted, and at least half 
the present Common Council were elected on 
promises to give the people the referendum. 

'•The newest organization of citizens to in- 
fluence the traction solution is one composed 
of representatives of the trades unions, the 
Federation of Labor, the Federation of 
Teachers, the German Turner Societies, the 
Single-Tax League, the Referendum League, 
and other progressive bodies. This organiza- 
tion urges that the measures needed for 



municipalization of the street cars be got 
under way at ooce. Its committee have 
already been before the Common Council to 
propose that as the first step, the Council 
submit the Mueller bill to popular vote for 
acceptance, and notifying the Council and 
Mayor that ttte peop e remember their pre- 
election pledges, that no franchise ordinance 
shall become law until the people have had 
the opportunity to accept or reject it. This 
organization is planning a thorough campaign 
of educatioo and agitation for municipal 
ownership, and is the only one which has 
given itself the task of bringing to realization 
the will of the people as expressed by a vote 
of more thau five to one last April * * * 
A remarkable feature in the Chicago move- 
ment is the coming forward of the people to 
play a direct part in the d scusbions and 
decisions, and to participate themselves in the 
task of government, as a Third House, as the 
principals supervising the representatives, — 
the legitimate lobby. 

4 'The people of Chicago have intuitively 
comprehended what is being pointed out by 
the latest authorities on representative insti- 
tutions. The vast affairs of modern govern- 
ment cannot be managed by representatives 
alone. There must be auxiliary organizations 
of the people for legislation and administra- 
tion—to help prepare the laws, and help 
execute them. Democracy succeeds where, 
and only where, the people never allow their 
hired men, from aldermen to judges, to sup- 
pose themselves to be the government As 
the result of all this, Chicago approaches the 
solution of its transit prob ems, with an im- 

S r<»ved Common Council, pledged with the 
layor to abide by the decision of the people, 
with powers of purchasing, condemning, 
building-, oi»e< atin£ street car lines, with al- 
most full information never b fore accessible, 
with a public opinion ready to act, with 
powerful associations of citizens organized to 
enforce that public opinion, and with an 
expert pr gram which will give Chicago a 
traction system combining all the facilities 
known to the art of transportation, superior 
to that of any other city, and co-ting less 
than the system we have has already cost 
us." 

On September 20th last the Municipal 
Ownership Convention, under the leadership 
and inspiration of Mr. Lloyd, passed a fine 
series or resolutions, the first two of which 
are: 

"I. That the ordinances which have been 
prepared and mad • known to the Street I tail- 
road Companies for their approval be made 
known also to the public, the principal party 
in interest, so that it may have time to study 
them and may be qualified to decide iote 11- 
pently upon approval or rejection when this 
is submitted to the people, as the city admin- 
istration is pledged to do. 

"2. That the Mueller Enabling Law for 
Municipal Ownership of the street railroads 
be submitted to the people for adoption, and 
that when adopted the powers it gives be at 
once put into operation, particularly that of 
eminent domain. We call upon the city 
authorities to proceed as soon as this power 
is given by the adoption of the Mueller law 
to acquire possession of the entire street 
railroad system of Chicago by the process of 
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condemnation — that ancient, constitutional, 
familiar and irresistible instrument of the 
people's sovereignty." 

The next day the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, under the impetus of the last speech 
Mr. Lloyd made, passed the same resolutions. 
The Municipal Ownership Convention then 
circulated and got widely signed the follow- 
ing petition : 

"To the Honorable the Mayor and City Council of 

Chicago, to submit ike Mueller BiU for 

Municipal Ownership of Street Bail/ways, as 

provided by law : 

Whereas, In response to an overwhelming 
vote of the people of Chicago in favor of 
Municipal Ownership of Street Railways, the 
Legislature passed the Mueller law; and, 

Whereas, This law is not in force in 
Chicago, and the Council cannot act under it 
until adopted by a vote of the people; there- 
fore, 

We, the undersigned, citizens ' of 
Chicago, respectfully petition your Honor 
the Mayor and the City Council to submit to 
the vote of the people the Mueller Law 
enabling the City of Chicago to own the 
Street Railways, and to do so before making 
any settlement of the traction question." 

After a great deal of effort, the Common 
Council agreed to submit this Mueller Act to 
the people for adoption or rejection. 

It is openly asserted that the traction in- 
terests sent a New York lawyer to Chicago 
with a million dollars as a bribery fund. He 
had been successful in other cities, tried 
direct bribery in Chicago and failed. The 
Chicago Common Council has been "re- 
deemed" by the efforts of the Civic Federa- 
tion, and the common, bribable rascals have 
been replaced by middle and upper class 
business men. These cannot be directly 
bribed, but a subtle and skillful campaign of 
influencing them by coloring all their ave- 
nues of information, and their contacts of feel- 
ing and emotion, has begun. There are 
millions in it, ana until the Mueller law is 
adopted, which cannot be until next spring, 
the Mayor and Common Council are all that 
stand between lust and these millions. 

Secret or so-called executive sessions have 
been held of the Common Council and the 
traction representatives. Here is what 
Alderman H. W. Butler says of these : 

"The executive sessions of the Local 
Transportation Committee were nothing 
more than private conferences with John S. 
Miller, attorney for the Union Traction re- 
ceivers. The committee believed, the city 
lawyers assenting, that Mr. Miller would be 
more frank in his admissions of how far the 
company would go in its waiver of claims 
under the ninety-nine-year act if only the 
members of the committee and the corpora- 
tion counsel were present." 

Alderman W. S. Jackson says : 

"The committee in excluding outsiders 
was simply taking the precautions any cor- 
poration or business firm would take in guard- 
ing a business transaction. That's all I've 
got to say— common sense. I want to say 
that my vote exactly expressed my opinion. 
The traction negotiations should be carried 
obJh executive session. That's simply corn- 
sense !" 



These are perhaps the best defence that 
can be given, but the public do not like it. 

At the request of the friends of municipal 
ownership and of some of the school teachers 
and others of the citizens of Chicago, the 
Referendum League has recently placed be- 
fore the public a petition under the public 
policy law. The petition is now being circu- 
lated extensively through the city, and, which 
is very greatly to its aid, is also being printed 
daily in the columns of the two papers of Mr. 
Hearst, the Examiner and the American. 

In order that the propositions may go upon 
the ballot and be voted upon next April, the 
law requires that the petition asking for the 
referendum shall have the signatures of 
twenty-five per cent., or over one hundred 
thousand of the voters of Chicago. 

The petition reads : ^ 

the property op 
The Referendum League op Illinois. 

Maurice F. Doty, M. D., President; Capt. 
J as. P. Cadman, Treasurer ; P. W. Palmer, 
Financial Secretary ; E. W. Ritter, Secretary. 
Get signed at once and return to room 114, 
1855 Clark street, Chicago. 
To the Board of Election Commissioners, Chi- 
cago: 

We, the undersigned, registered voters of 
Chicago, respectfully petition that the follow- 
ing questions ofpublic policy be SUBMITTED 
TO THE VOTERS of the Cityof Chicago, at 
the regular election to be held in and for said 
City of Chicago on the first Tuesday in April, 
A. D., 1904 : 

immediate municipal ownership. 

1. Shall the City Council, upon the adop- 
tion of the Mueller Law, proceed without 
delay to acquire owership of the Street Rail- 
ways under the powers conferred by the Muel- 
ler Law ? 

LICENSES INSTEAD OP FRANCHISES AND 
VESTED RIGHTS. 

2. Shall the City Council, instead of grant- 
ing any franchises, proceed at once, under 
the City's Police Powers and other existing 
laws, to license the Street Railway Companies 
until Municipal Ownership can be secured, 
and compel them to give satisfactory service V 

BOARD OP EDUCATION ELECTED BY PEOPLE. 

3. Should the Chicago Board of Education 
be elected by the people ? 

The Referendum League as an organization 
does not advocate any one of these questions, 
but aims to present them to the people and 
let the voters decide. Its motto is, "Let the 
majority rule." 

If the League can get these hundred thou- 
sand voters to sign these petitions before 
February (they want to do it at once to influ- 
ence the Common Council), these three ques- 
tions must be submitted to a vote, and every 
one knows how the people of Chicago will 
vote, and the effect will be tremendous. They 
are working actively, need contributions of 
money for actual expenses — no officer of the 
League gets a salary — and expect to succeed. 
But money or a letter of encouragement 
alone if you cannot send the money, will be 
very useful just now. 
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We have given much space to this Chicago 
fight, as it is an epitome of what is happening 
or will happen with varying local details all 
over the country. It shows the inevitable 
turning of the people to Direct Legislation. 



THE DENVER CHARTER. 

Previous Records have had full accounts 
with excerpts of the passing of the Rush Con- 
stitutional amendment, first by the Colorado 
Legislature and then by the people by a large 
majority; of how it was attacked by the fran- 
chise-enjoying corporations in the courts but 
was sustained by a majority of the Supreme 
Court. This amendment provides for the 
boundaries of the city of Denver and that her 
people shajl choose a charter convention of 
twenty-one which shall draw up and submit 
to the people a charter which must contain, 
among other things, strong D. L. provisions. 
If the people do not accept this charter, 
another charter convention must be elected 
which must draw and submit a second charter, 
and so on till the people adopt a charter, but 
every draft must contain D, L. provisions. 

The Outlook gives the best condensed ac- 
count of this: "The corporations tried to 
elect a friendly charter convention; but the 
people refused to be misled by partisan cries, 
and elected a 'Citizens" ticket, which the 
Republican organization was shrewd enough 
to accept and endorse. The fundamental idea 
of the new charter is that the city shall be free 
to act for itself except upon matters specifi- 
cally reserved for State action. Heretofore, 
as a rule, cities have only had the powers 
specifically granted them. The Council pro- 
prosed consists of ten members elected at large 
for four years. The initiative, referendum, 
and Constitutional mandate and recall have 
been incorporated— the four year term being 
thought to require that constituencies be al- 
lowed to instruct and even recall their repre- 
sentatives. Every officer and employe, ex- 
cepting the elective officers, heads of depart- 
ments and one employe of each, and the pro- 
fessional assistants of the Corporation Council, 
is placed in the classified service and upon the 
merit system. Franchises may be granted 
only upon the vote of the tax-paying electors." 

The Denver New*, of September 6th, speak- 
ing editorially on " Centralized Responsibility 
with Popular Power," said about the charter: 
"Two features will clearly illustrate the point 
under discussion. They are the power given 
to the mayor and the various direct legislation 
provisions. 

"In regard to the power given to the mayor 
to appoint all the heads of important depart- 
ments in city management, it may be said that 
this is dictated by fullest experience, not only 
of municipalities, but of all businesses whatso- 
ever. It is centralization, to be sure, but a 
form of centralization which has been found 
necessary by all large enterprises if they would 
secure the best results. The affairs of a city 
are inter-related inextricably. While many 
specialists are required in each department, 
one person should have oversight of all, with 
directing power, if business methods are to be 
secured. 

"Not only is it the way* by which the best 
results are to be attained, but it is the only 
source of control by the people. No business 



man puts his affairs in so many hands that he 
has no idea whom to blame if things go wrong. 
He always knows whom to call to account. 

"That is what the city needs. TO KNOW 
WHERETO PLACE THE RESPONSIBILITY 
— that is the chief need of citizens. * * * 

"The civil service provisions of the charter 
will make the mayor's position enormously 
more dignified, because freer from political in- 
trigue, than it could possibly be without this 
guarantee of permanence in civic employment 
for the faithful employe. » * * ♦ 

•*This picture of a mayor both free and 
powerful would have little attraction for a free 
people if it were not that another great proviso 
enters in. An autocratic absolute monarchy 
could secure most admirable results in many 
respects, but such possibilities fail to charm. 
The reason why Denver may so safely allow 
its mayor the great responsibilities granted by 
the proposed charter lies in the perfectly ade- 
quate provision it also makes for the fullest 
power on the part of the citizenship at large, 
with centralized administration and the dele- 
gating of full power to a representative must 
go the power of the people, easily exercised, 
to withdraw that power or to use the veto 
upon any important exercise of authority. 

"Here we have the other half of the shield, 
which secures for the people the benefits of 
both autocracy and democracy — centralization 
and popularization of power. It gives the 
people the right to use the best methods of 
evolved business while they retain their integ- 
rity as the rulers of their city. It is an admir- 
able combination of the two things desirable— 
organic efficiency and individual sovereignty. 

"The recall, by which the mayor or any 
other elected officer may be withdrawn from 
office for any inefficiency or abuse of power 
sufficiently flagrant to arouse the people, will 
be used only in the rarest occasions, but the 
possibility of such a thing will be an enor- 
mously powerful check upon reckless audacity 
in office. It will also keep the citizen from 
gaining that sense of discouragement and of 
hopeless helplessness which now benumbs the 
conscience and energy of altogether too many 
citizens. The knowledge that only the apathy 
or cowardice of the people is to blame if there 
is any gross abuse of official power will prove 
a spur and an awakening force among the 
people, sadly needed after all the years in which 
they have seen unblushing corruption flaunt 
itself before a powerless, if outraged, public. 

"The educational value of the initiative and 
referendum will be a great force in raising the 
standard of civic intelligence. It will make a 
better citizenship at the same time that it puts 
the scepter in its hands. 

"It is no wonder that the people have grown 
tired of trying to accomplish anything as citi- 
zen s when all they could do was to choose be- 
tween the candidates vouchsafed them by 
two political machines, knowing, in most 
cases, that it was a choice of evils, and then 
sit helplessly by, no matter what outrages were 
committed or what good measures were ig- 
nored, until another election came around with 
its recurring choice of men to be again placed 
over them as masters. 

"This vicious circle, which was a veritable 
imprisoning chain, this charter breaks utterly 
and makes the citizen a free agent at anytime 
and at all times, with power not only to 4fefc>se 
his officials, but to dictate the laws which 
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shall be submitted to the people and to veto 
such as are not satisfactory." 

This charter had the recall in it, by which 
the mayor or any other official could be de- 
posed from office at any time. 

Judge B. B. Lindsey said in a letter to the 
Denver Post about it : 'The provisions for 
granting franchisee, the initiative and refer- 
endum and some other features of the charter 
which have excited some opposition, are de- 
manded by the constitution already adopted 
and ratified by the people, and any one who 
would vote against the charter for such reasons 
is simply putting the people to the needless 
expense of re-enacting them, unless the consti- 
tution in such respects should be deliberately 
violated with the hope of involving such a 
charter in hopeless confusion and litigation, as 
a future partisan or corporation-controlled 
charter convention might attempt to da 8ome 
of the dire results and dangero depicted in 
some of the letters against the charter in the 
press remind me of a well-meaning gentleman 
in the last legislature, who protested vigor- 
ously against certain sections of the new pro- 
bate law which I had the honor to assist in 
preparing for the legislature. All kinds of dire 
disasters and abuses were predicted if certain 
unheard of provisions were adopted. As a 
matter of fact, the objectionable sections had 
be*>n on our statute books for over thirty years 
and no one ever heard of any of the abuses 
pictured, though of course they were possible. 
If evils, which would overcome the good in- 
tended, ever developed, the law was subject to 
repeal or amendment, but no one would be so 
foolish as to oppose an act which if properly 
executed would work much good simply be- 
cause of its possible abuse." 

Mr. Rush, the author of the Constitutional 
Amendment under which the charter was 
framed, said : "Mr. Moffat and Mr. Hughes 
don't like the idea of the people voting upon 
franchises; it spoils their peculiar methods of 
exploiting the public. They don't like the idea 
of a council elected at large; it may relegate 
the ward politicians to the rear and interfere 
with corporation control. They don't like the 
discarding of the party name from the ballot; 
it forever puts a stop to electing subservient 
tools of the corporations through an appeal 
to blind partisanship. 

"Of course they don't like it; but all the more 
reason why the taxpayer, the home owner, the 
lovers of good government, the believers in 
municipal ownership of water and light, should 
all join in its support." 

This charter had for it every paper ifi Den- 
ver, the churches, trade unions; against it 
were the politicians of both parties, the Demo- 
crats openly and the Republicans secretly; the 
saloon keepers, gamblers and franchise-enjoy- 
ing or expecting corporations. 

Long before the election, the friends of the 
charter knew that every device of ballot-box 
stuffing and repeating would be used. About 
a month before the DaUy News of Denver, 
said editorially about the registration: "In 
some of the lower wards of the city the regis- 
tration clerks, who are appointees of City 
Clerk Aiohele, are parties to the operations of 
the political machine, which is using every 
tricky device and a good deal of fraud to swell 
the registration of an ti- charter voters and to 
minimize the registration of voters in favor of 
the charter. 



"Yesterday afternoon one of the leading 
managers of the corporation machine sent 
more than one hundred letters to gangsters of 
both parties, asking them to send lists of names 
of persons known to be opposed to the char- 
ter, and giving them the assurance that such 
persons will be duly registered. The belief is 
held that these names will be placed on the 
registration lists without giving their owners 
the trouble of going to the registration offices 
in person. 

"In the district which includes Market street 
northeast of Nineteenth street, the residents 
who are amenable to coercion are being crowd- 
ed to the registration office in swarms. The 
intention is to poll their solid vote against the 
charter. The decent residents of tine Fourth 
ward are scandalized by these proceedings, but 
are powerless to prevent them, because the 
registration office in the ward is in the hands 
of men who are contemptuous of public 
opinion." 

And the Times said: "IN THE THIRD 
AND FOURTH WARDS, THE TWO MACH- 
INES, DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN, 
ARE WORKING TOGETHER AND THE 
GAMBLERS AND DENIZENS OF MARKET 
STREET ARE BEING RUN IN BY BOTH 
PARTIES WITHOUT HINDRANCE." 

Here is a dispatch to the Chicago Record- 
Herald on the day of the vote, September 22d, 
which tells the result: "Corporation money, 
with the aid of every city and state official, 
caused the defeat of the new charter for the 
city and county of Denver to-day by 5,000 
votes. Ministers wer thrown from booths, re- 
peating countenanced and thugs paid to in- 
timidate electors at the polls. 

"While the decent people unanimously 
favored the new charter, they failed to appear 
at the polls in the numbers counted upon by 
the reformers. On the other hand, voters 
poured from the slums in droves to register 
the disapproval of the politicians, the corpor- 
ations and the non-property holding electors. 
From 100 to 800 men voted from tenements in 
which less than one-third the number had 
been registered. 

"Led by D. H. Moffatt, the financial head of 
the traction, light and railroad interests, the 
politicians devoted the day to rallying every 
opponent to the charter they could mid. While 
Chief of Police Armstrong had declared that 
he would fill the jails with prisoners if any at- 
tempt were made at repeating, Police Captain 
Michael Delaney aided the opponents to the 
charter in every way, by permitting thugs to 
enter the bootnVand drive away the watchers 
of the informers or by intimidating electors 
who sought to register their approval of the 
new charter. 

"The new charter contained much that was 
distasteful to the corporations. Its strongest 
recommendation was that the taxpayer was 
given some voice in the disposition of fran- 
chises, in their terms and the tenure of their 
existence." 

The exact vote as reported in«the papers was 
18,825 for, and 21,547 against. Hon. J. War- 
ner Mills, writing two days after the Novem- 
ber election, said: "The frauds committed 
here Tuesday when only a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court was to be elected, were even 
greater than those at the last charter election. 
It is clear that our immediate problem is an 
'honest ballot and a fair count.' 
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"We are to have another election for mem- 
bers of the second charter convention the 8th 
day of December. We are again organizing 
for the fight. We shall have a non-partisan 
ticket in the field." And Dr. P. M. Cooke, 
writing later, says: "The Independents con- 
vene to go over all the tickets and endorse the 
best possible and put on a few non-partisans. 
The Republicans put up the same Republicans 
who were in the former convention and some 
others; on the whole it is a good ticket. 

"The Water Company and Tramway are 
sending annonymously every ten days four- 
page letters to citizens, by mail, opposing 
municipal ownership. 

"Our coal strike is what is bothering us most, 
not knowing how long it will last, and winter 
on us. Eight hour day and better conditions 
and slight increase in pay the demands. This 
in answer to the A. 8. So Ref . Co. and C. F. & 
8. Co. action in preventing eight-hour enact- 
ment by the legislature last winter. Some 
small operatives have conceded eight hours 
pending the result between the C. F. & 8. Co. 
and its men. All to stand by that decision. 

"The C. F. & S. Co. have closed down some 
of their works at Pueblo, with the double ob- 
ject of saving coal and putting idle men on the 
labor market" 

SAN FRANCISCO USES THE REFEREN- 
DUM. 

[Extracted from papers furnished by Brainard C. 
Brown.] 

The San Francisco Examiner of September 
28th said, editorially: 4 'To-morrow the people 
of San Francisco decide a question of high 
importance. They decide whether the city 
as an organized body shall take any part in 
the building of the new San Francisco. 

"The voters are asked to help in the upbuild- 
ing of the city by authorizing the city gov- 
ernment to spend money for specific purposes 
of improvement. The propositions upon 
which they are asked to vote to-morrow are 
twelve in number. All of them represent 
desirable acquisitions for the city. Several 
of them are necessary to the health, comfort 
and convenience of the people. We will 
recapitulate briefly the propositions and the 
reasons why we believe the voters should 
adopt them : 

"A New Hospital.— First on the ballot, and 
first in its appeal to the humanity of the 
people, stands the proposition to authorize 
the spending of a million dollars, to construct 
a new City and County Hospital. 

"The present hospital is a disgrace to the 
city. It is an old, cheap, wooden building, 
planned thirty years ago as a temporary 
structure, impossible to keep in a sanitary 
condition and supported in a niggardly fash- 
ion. This building furnishes the only accom- 
modation for the men and women who are 
sick and without means. Other cities have 
great hospitals erected and maintained by 
the generosity of private wealth. In San 
Francisco there is nothing of the sort. Good 
hospitals exist for those who are able to pay 
for their care. But the poor who fall into 
sickness must go to the City and County 
Hospital. 

* 'A Sewer System.— For a new and complete 
sewer system the voters are asked to author- 



ize tJhe spending of $7,250,000. This is one of 
the prime needs of the city. Sewers are out 
of sight, and their condition cannot appeal to 
the eve. The present drainage is bad, and 
the city suffers from it in a high death rate 
and a big bill for sickness. 

"San Francisco should be one of the health- 
iest cities in the world, but it has a higher 
death rate than other cities less favored nat- 
urally and supports more doctors than many 
a larger place. The lack of good sewers is a 
large factor in this condition of affairs. 

" New Schoolhouses.— San Francisco has a 
good school system, but her school buildings 
are a poor lot. There are but few modern 
buildings in the department. Most of them 
are old, nearly all are built of wood and some 
of them are unfit for use by either children 
or grown people. 

44 The voters are asked to authorize the 
spending of 83,595,000 on a building pro- 
gramme that will last over six or seven years. 
With this money it will be possible to repair 
the neglect of the past and to provide for the 
growth of the near future. 

" Good streets. — The fourth proposition on 
the ballot asks the people to authorize the 
spending of $1,621,000 on repaying the ac- 
cepted streets. As a rule the making of 
streets should come out of the ordinary in- 
come of the city government. But the neg- 
lect of the past has piled up till it is beyond 
the power of the city to get the money from 
ordinary taxation. 

1 * A New County Jail. — The next proposition 
on the ballot is to authorize the spending of 
$697,000 on a new County Jail and on an addi- 
tion to the Hall of Justice to fill the remain- 
der of the lot on which it stands. If any 
voter is in doubt of the need of these buildings 
let him go and look for himself. The County 
Jail is the same structure from which the 
Vigilance Committee took Cora and Casey 
and hanged them in 1856. It was not a very 
good building in those days, and it has not 
improved with age. 

" The Public Library.— One of the most pop- 
ular institutions in the city is the Public 
Library. It is housed inconveniently in the 
upper story of the McAllister-street wing of 
the City Hall. It has not room to display its 
books or to accommodate properly the people 
who make use of it. Yet it has a total col- 
lection of above 150,000 volumes, and its list 
of borrowers is large. The voters are asked 
to authorize the spending of $1,647,000 to buy 
a piece of land and put up a building suited 
to the needs of the great city that San 'Fran- 
cisco is some day to become. 

"Parks and Playgrounds.— Propositions 7 to 
12 are for the purpose of authorizing the 
purchase of park grounds. The first calls for 
$741,000 to buy two playgrounds for the 
children— one near Columbia Square, the 
other in the North Beach District. Both of 
these are among the congested districts of 
the city. 1 ' 

The San Francisco Chronicle of September 
30th, said editorially : " The expected has 
happened. The bond propositions voted for 
at yesterday's election have been carried, 
with the exception of those for the Twin 
Peaks and St. Mary's parks. The other 
propositions all received majorities in excess 
of the required two-thirds vote. There was 
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no uncertainty about the desire of those vot- 
ing." 

A study of the votings shows that those who 
voted used discrimination, as some were car- 
ried by much larger votes than others. Thus, 
the first proposition carried by a vote of two 
to one and two were lost. 

The Examiner of September 30th, after 
commenting on the vote of the day before, 
speaks of the Geary street railroad vote 
which took place in October : 

41 A great victory has been won. 

"The voters of San Francisco have re- 
sponded splendidly to the call for the new San 
Francisco. By a decisive vote they have 
authorized the city government to spend 
money for those improvements that are press- 
ingly needed if San Francisco is to continue 
its rapid growth. 

" Now let them lead the way to a new policy 
of municipal management by authorizing the 
city government to acquire and manage the 
Geary street railroad. 

44 In itself, the Geary street railroad is a 
small affair. It calls for the expenditure of 
only $710,000. 

44 It will thus be seen that it is a small affair 
to the individual taxpayer . I f the city bought 
the road, and by some miracle it disap- 
peared the same day, the taxpayer would 
never know the difference in his tax bills. 

44 The chief importance of the Geary street 
railroad to the people is as an experiment in 
public ownership. •' 

44 Mr. Piatt and his company want to do it. 
For this purpose they plan to float more 
bonds, and make the road pay interest on 
$2,000,000. That was Mr. Piatt's own state- 
ment before the Board of Supervisors. The 
city can put in a better road than Mr. Piatt 
plans for only $710,000. 

44 Will the voters choose to lease their prop- 
erty or manage it themselves? If it was 
nothing more than a matter of dollars and 
cents, the advantage to the people thus far 
would be in favor of fixing up their property, 
and running it for themselves. On the mat- 
ter of capital expense it is the choice between 
paying 3i per cent, on $710,000 under their 
own management, or 5 per cent, on $2,000,000 
under Mr. Piatt's management. 

44 But Mr. Piatt, over his own signature, 
tells the people that it will cost them so 
much to run the road that they will lose 
money. By a skillful juggle of figures he 
makes it appear that management by city 
officials will lead to a deficit of about $39,000 
a year. As a matter of fact, the road is now 
paying all its expenses, interest on its $670,- 
000 of bonds at 5 per cent., and from 8 to &i 
per cent, interest on the $370,000 the stock- 
holders are supposed to have paid into the 
company. It therefore looks as though the 
city had a very good property coming into its 
hands, on which it should be able to make a 
handsome profit. 

The vote took place on October 8, and 
there were 14,381 for and 10,755 against. It 
carried. 

San Francisco is said to have the best and 
clean est government that she has ever had, 
and one which will compare favorably with 
any other large oity government, and is 
greatly superior to the government of such 
cities as St. Louis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh; 



and one of the Supervisors told the writer 
that there was no use in boodlers going into 
the Common Council since the new charter, 
with Direct Legislation in it, had been 
adopted, because the Council cannot deliver 
the goods and the corporations do not spend 
money to get their toole into the Council. 
Hence the grade of the Council is much 
raised. 



ALAMEDA'S EXPERIENCE WITH THE 
ADVISORY REFERENDUM. 

Full reports have been in past Records of how 
the town trustees of Alameda, California, passed 
an ordinance for the advisory referendum and of 
its occasional use. There have been recent inter- 
esting developments. To understand them, we re- 
print the first section of this ordinance— the other 
sections concern details. 

Section 1— Whenever ten (10) per cent, of the 
legal voters of the City of Alameda shall petition 
in writing therefore, the Board or Trustees 

THEREOF SHALL SUBMIT TO SAID VOTERS BUCh pro- 
position of local public interest as may be specified 
in said petition, said submission to be made for the 
purpose of enabling the said voters to express 
their approval or disapproval of the question so to 
be voted upon, and to i>e made in the form and 
manner in this ordinance hereafter provided. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad wanted a fran- 
chise for street railroads which would be very 
advantageous to itself. Then some public-spirited 
citizens bethought them of this ordinance, and 
here is what the city's official paper said of this 
movement in an editorial entitled "Now for the 
Referendum n 

"Those public-spirited citizens who are deter- 
mined that Alameda shall not be bound hand and 
foot to monopoly for a lifetime, have taken hold 
energetically upon the next step in the disenthral- 
ment of the people of this oity. 

Under the law, now in force in this city, they 
propose to demand of the Trustees that the fran- 
chise question be submitted to popular vote, and 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
the ordinance in question, petitions are now being 
circulated for the signatures of voters, to be pre- 
sented to the Trustees. 

The other paper, the Argus, said: 

" There is need at this time for some level-headed 
advice. This agitation has already injured Ala* 
meda. The railroad can do many things far short 
of taking a line oft* that will hurt this town. The 
danger of this referendum is that a condition may 
be voted that is impracticable and unobtainable. 1 ' 

llien the Southern Pacific took a hand in it as 
shown by the following from the news columns of 
August 14th: 

"The Southern Pacific Company has apparently 
taken a new tack in dealing with the local agita- 
tion on railroad franchises. Citizens are to be pre- 
vented from circulating petitions among commut- 
ers on the trains. Last evening one of the young 
men engaged to circulate the referendum petition 
to the City Trustees for signatures was forced by 
a conductor to desist from showing it to passen- 
gers." 

But this was not all. The city attorney was 
called on for his opinion, and he said on Septem- 
ber 9th: 

" But I am of the opinion that the Board of Trus- 
tees never had the authority to pass Ordinance 
No. 270, and has not now any authority to call an 
election under that ordinance or otherwise t for the 
purpose of obtaining an expression of opinion of 
the voters. 

After this it was carried into court but the issue 
of the referendum itself was not before the court ; 
it was merely whether the court should compel 
the City Trustees to call a special election, for the 
purpose of taking a referendum vote; and the 
court decided (probably correctly,) that it had no 
power to do so. The petition contained five or six 
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questions so framed that no expression of the 
people's wishes would have been arrived at. If 
the petition had called for a referendum vote on a 
certain proposed franchise, that would have given 
the voters a clean-cut proposition to vote on, and 
the result would have meant something. 

Our informant then concludes: "Now that the 
temporary injunction is removed, the Trustees will 
proceed to pass a franchise. The petitioners are 
taking an appeal to the Supreme Court ; but even 
if they should get a reversal it can do them no 

§ood. It can at most only void the franchise, and 
lie same franchise can be adopted again. It can- 
not be voted on until the regular municipal election 
in April 

4 'The referendum side of the contention was 
conceived by rattle-brains and pushed without good 
judgment. The franchise that will be adopted is 
perhaps the best that can be done under the present 
circumstances ; but if the extremists had not made 
so much trouble in the early stages, a much better 
compromise could have been effected. As things 
now stand, I believe that were the franchise that 
is to be adopted submitted to referendary vote, it 
would be endorsed by the majority. Perhaps it 
would not, had the vote been taken two months 
ago; but there are many liberal conservatives 
who are tired of agitation. Then again, there are 
many who, while thev feel that the franchise to be 
adopted is an unfair one to the city, yet it is the 
best that the railroad will accept, and they believe 
that the city being in a position of 'hold-up' by 
the railroad, the best thing to do is to submit," 

STATE NOTES. 
i BY MRS. B. O. MARSHALL. 

The very lively inter- 

HASSACHUSETTS. est in this referendum 

shows in the large vote, 

which, however, is not so large as the vote 

for candidates. 

Referendum planks went in to the platforms 
of the Socialist, Prohibition and Democrat 
parties apparently without opposition. 

Thousands of copies of the Report of the 
Joint Committee on Direct Legislation were 
distributed, containing the amendment, an 
argument and the names of 155 represen- 
tatives and 23 senators who voted for it. 
Separate editions with two different argu- 
ments were printed for the use of the more 
conservative and for the more radical organ- 
izations. 

A Public Information Society in Boston 
sent to voters in Boston records of old mem- 
bers, proposed for re-election, on three 
measures, including the bill for the initiative, 
and stating that " it was opposed on the 
ground that it would destroy representative 
government." This Information probably 
did as much for the candidate* as against 
them. In one country district, an ultra- 
conservative paper urged his vote on the in- 
itiative in favor of one of our best friends, 
and his re-election by an increased majority 
is encouraging. The legislature just chosen 
is said to be stronger than last year. 

BY LEWIS STOCKTON, ESQ., OP BUFFALO. 

The Referendum League of 
HEW YORK. Erie County was organized 
tentatively in February, 1903. 
Since then several meetings have been held 
and much thought and study has been given 
to the question of the field to which we 
should limit the work of the League. We 
have decided to limit our field to the city of 
Buffalo at first. 



A bill was drafted by Albert Jackson pro- 
viding for a Public Opinion Act for Buffalo, 
which was introduced by Senator H. W. 
Hill In the Senate, March 30, 1903, but was 
not urged. 

On September 26, 1903, the organization of 
the league was completed with the follow- 
ing officers: Lewis Stockton. Esq., President; 
Thomas M. Crowe, M. D., Vice-President; 
James Malcolm, Secretary, 313 Herkimer 
street; W. H. Baker, Treasurer, 215 Frank- 
lin street. 

A council was formed of twenty of as repre- 
sentative and prominent citizens as could be 
selected. 

Candidates for Assemblymen, Councilmen 
and Aldermen were questioned prior to elec- 
tion. 

The Buffalo Courier says of this: 

" The Referendum League of Erie County 
is much encouraged over the questioning of 
candidates previous to the recent election, 
especially the answers received from the 
candidates for the State Assembly. 

4 'All of the nominees for the Assembly 
from this county pledged themselves to sup- 
port the referendum bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Henry W. Hill at the last session of the 
Legislature, with the single exception of 
John K. Patton, the Republican candidate of 
the 7th district. 

"Mr. Patton did not reply to the league's 
communication and his silence has been in- 
terpreted to mean that he fears to permit the 
voters to pass directly on measures which he 
may favor or oppose. 

" In substance the two questions sent by the 
league to all the city and Legislative candi- 
dates were as follows : 

" First, do you favor the general principle of 
the referendum— the submission to the voters 
of such acts of the Common Council of Buffalo 
of a genera] character as a reasonable num- 
ber of voters petition for ? 

" Second, if elected' this autumn will you 
support the bill introduced by Senator H. 
W. Hill enabling the voters of Buffalo legal- 
ly to express their opinion on any question 
of public policy when 5 per cent, of the legal 
voters petition therefor r 

" The present Board of Aldermen adopted 
unanimously a week or two ago a resolution in- 
troduced by Alderman Adam calling upon the 
Legislature to pass the Hill bill. Senator 
Hill says he will do all in his power to have 
the measure passed at the coming session of 
the Legislature. 

41 This measure is patterned after the Illi- 
nois law and merely grants to the voters of 
cities the right upon petition of 5 per cent, 
of their number to have placed on the ballot 
any question upon which they desire to ex- 
press their opinion one way or the other. 
Such a vote would not be binding, but would 
serve as a guide to legislators and members 
of city councils. 

" President Stockton of the league said last 
night that another bill was being drafted 
which would not conflict with nor supplant 
the Hill measure. It will enable the voters 
to demand the right to pass upon the grant- 
ing of public franchises and the disposition 
and acquirement of public property of great 

value. It will be modeled on the canal refe- 
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rendum and be carefully drafted by a lawyer 
of experience in municipal affairs. 

" Within the last month the membership of 
the league has doubled. 'Nobody seems to 
oppose the referendum,' said Mr. Stockton 
recently and we shall continue to organize in 
all the wards of Buffalo." And The Buffalo 
Courier has editorially committed itself to 
the principle of the Referendum in city 
affairs. 

Justice T. C. White, of the Supreme Court, 
together with the president, has drafted a 
bill providing for the compulsory referendum 
in Buffalo, on grants of franchises and other 
property to persons or corporations for pri- 
vate gain, unless such franchises and grants 
are terminable at any time at the option of 
the Common Council. This draft will be 
submitted to the league and if approved, it 
will be incorporated in a petition to be signed 
by about 100 of our foremost citizens and 
presented to the next State Legislature. This 
proposed statue is intended to be supple- 
mentary to the bill introduced by Senator 
Hill above referred to, and not to supplant 
it. Pledges have been given by a majority 
of the Board of Aldermen to support a reso- 
lution endorsing the proposed statute and 
urging the Assemblymen from Buffalo to 

Sress its passage in the next session of the 
tate Legislature. 

Extract from a ringing circu- 
HARTLAMD. lar that The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Maryland has 
issued: 

What Direct Legislation Will Do. 

It will Kill Monopoly ! 

It will Purify the Ballot ! 

It will Reduce Taxation ! 

It will Broaden Manhood ! 

It will Prevent Revolution ! 

It will Accelerate Progress ! • 

It will Establish Home Rule 1 

It will Simplify Government ! 

It will cause People to Think ! 

It will Sever Partisan Bondage ! 

It will Eliminate Plutocratic Dictation ! 

It will make Good Citizenship Effective ! 

It will Prevent Lobby ism and Bribery of 
Lawmakers ! 

It will give the People their Rights and 
Honest Men to Serve the People ! 

It will give us a Government Of, For and 
By the People, with Equal and Exact Justice 
to All ! 



A determined effort is 
PENNSYLVANIA being made by C. P. 
Shaw, of Austinville ; 
Alex. Strittmater, of Carroll ton, and others, 
to bring the State Grange out strong for D. 
L. at their meeting at Scranton in December. 

The following was unanimously adopted at 
the recent meeting of Juniata County Pom- 
ona Grange: 

Whereas, Since our present method of 
enacting laws, State and National, in which 
the action of the legislative body, approved 
by Executive, is final, has produced tne Boss 
and the venal Legislator, therefore 

Besolved, By Juniata County Pomona 
Grange. No. 35, that we see no true method 
of relief from these far-reaching evils except 



through the Initiative and Referendum or 
direct legislation, and that we hereby commit 
ourselves to the support of all efforts to 
secure the adoption of this system. 

Besolved, That these resolutions be pre- 
sented at the next meeting of Pennsylvania 
State Grange. 

It is intended to have eight or ten of such 
resolutions presented, and information about 
D. L. has been sent to over three hundred 
papers in the State. 



BY O. K. HE WES, CLEVELAND, O. 

It has been the hope of the Cleve- 
OHIO. land League from the first to help 
organize the movement throughout 
the State as early as possible. But the bene- 
fits of a strong State organization could not 
be secured, it was believed, without the pre- 
liminary work of establishing several local 
leagues. For several weeks the Executive 
Committee of the Qleveland League has been 
corresponding with D. L. workers in many 
parts of the State with gratifying results. 
Several local leagues have already been 
formed and more are being formed. Nearly 
half of the counties of the State show a prac- 
tical interest in the movement. If an organ- 
izer could be put into the field at once, it is 
probable that the State would soon be well 
organized. Considering the time and money 
invested in this State organization work, the 
results are wonderful. 

Chiefly through correspondence, a meeting 
of workers of the State was arranged and an- 
nounced. It was held in Columbus on Sep- 
tember 2d, following apreliminary conference 
the evening before. On account of the over- 
crowding of the hotels of the oity by the re- 
markably large attendance at the State Fair, 
and because of the shortness of the time for 
making arrangements, the attendance at 
these two meetings was not an index of its 
popularity, though satisfactory under the 
circumstances. Columbus, Cleveland, Toledo, 
and other parts of the State, had personal 
representatives there, and a score of letters 
expressing lively interest were received from 
tried and true friends of D. L. in various 
parts of the State. 

A corps of officers was chosen for tempor- 
ary service, as follows: President, Frank 
Frankenburg, of Columbus; Vice-President, 
G. H. Lyttle, of Cleveland ; Secretary, E. W. 
El wood, of Cleveland; Treasurer, O. K. 
Hewes, of Cleveland. These four officers, to- 
gether with a fifth member, Wm. Hudson, of 
Marion, constitute the Executive Committee. 
The Legislative Committee: Hon. F. C. 
Howe, Cleveland ; F. S. Montgomery, 
Shepard; Frank Frankenberg, Columbus. 
The Advisory Committee : Hon. O. P. Hyde, 
Mayor of Marietta ; Hon. J. J. Lentz, Colum- 
bus ; T. J. Creager, Springfield ; Rev. John 
Richardson, Westville, R. S. Thompson, 
Springfield; Hon. Elroy M. Avery, Cleve- 
land; Dr. R. H. Remelyn, Cincinnati; Hon. 
C. W. Stage, Cleveland ; W. E. Good, Ashta- 
bula; Prof. W J. Seelye, Wooster; Rev. C. 
A. Eaton, Cleveland; Se h Ellis, Waynes- 
ville; Rev. Geo. Candee, Toledo; I. F. Hall, 
Bradford. 

A constitution, following closely the lines 
of the excellent one under which the Cleve- 
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land League operates, was adopted. It pro- 
vides for the body of workers above named 
and other usual limitations. The basis of 
membership in the State League is member- 
ship in a local league. The policy is strictly 
non-partisan and yet aggressive. The man- 
agement of the League is vested in its Execu- 
tive Committee, subject to the control of the 
membership through the Initiative, the 
Referendum and the Recall. The adoption 
of these three measures in modification of 
our present so-called representative system 
is stated as the object of the League. 

The Executive Committee was authorized 
to issue an appeal for money for the prompt 
and vigorous prosecution of the work of 
agitating for the submission of an iron-clad 
D. L. amendment to the State Constitution. 
The plan of pledging voters, questioning and 
pledging candidates for the General As- 
sembly, and publishing the answers of candi- 
dates is already in operation. If all friends 
of the movement will give time and money 
without delay, a splendid and victorious cam- 
paign will be waged this very year. Like 
Minerva, this League springs into life full 
armed with the experience and inspiration of 
earlier organizations. 

A broad, strong majority rule plank was 
drawn up by the Cleveland League some 
time before the Republican State Convention 
was held. It was 'sent to a most prominent 
leader of that party with the request that it 
be presented to the oonvertion. It seems 
not to have been so presented. Certainly 
the plank was not adopted by that conven- 
tion. Mayor Johnson, while present at a 
meeting of the League earlier in the year, 
was shown this plank and promised to do 
what he could to have it incorporated in the 
Democratic State platform. He seems to 
have kept his promise. At least, in a part of 
a Blank, the Democratic party indorses the 
Initiative and Referendum, "when not in- 
consistent with the convenient despatch of 
business. " This clause reminds one of the 
genial Mayor's term, 4< weasel words. " How- 
ever, we hope that this clause is not an 
example. And the D. L. workers, while 
<( despairing of no man," unless he is a 
proved enemy of majority rule, is not likely 
to stake its fortunes on an? leader or any 
party, but appeals to all voters to unite for 
their freedom from bossism and corruption. 

An efficient method of work used by this 
Ohio League has been to send the* following 
letter to legislative candidates and publish 
their replies. The letter is admirably 
drafted : 

To 

Candidate for election to the Legislature. 
Dear Sir : 

The bill of rights in our State Constitution 
declares : " All political power is in- 
herent in the people. Government is 
instituted for their equal protection and 
benefit, and they have the right to 

ALTER, REFORM OR ABOLISH THE SAME, 
WHENEVER THEY MAY DEEM IT NECESSARY. 

* » ♦ »> 

Do you promise the electors in your dis- 
trict who may vote for you that, if elected, 
you will, in conformity with this provision, 
vote to give the people of the State an oppor- 



tunity to ballot upon an extension of the 
people's veto, through the optional referen- 
dum, and the adoption of a direct initiative 
in addition to the indirect system which now 
exists, the details to accord with the speci- 
fications in the accompanying leaflet ? 

Please answer on the accompanying sheet. 

Bear in mind that the question is not as to 
the merits of the proposed system of repre- 
sentative government, but only the plain 
question, Will you recognize the long^estabUshed 
right of the people to decide for themselves the 
question of adopting or rejecting it t 

Should you refuse to recognize the 
people's right to decide this question for 
themselves, our organization will assist in 
calling mass meetings to protest, and will 
help to circulate for signatures an agreement 
that only such candidates will be voted for as 
are pledged to recognize the people's right 
to self-government. More than a majority 
in your district, regardless of party lines, are 
desirous that the proposed amendment shall 
"be submitted — in Illinois the vote for the im- 
proved system was five to one, in Oregon 
eleven to one — while ninety-nine hundredths of 
the people wiU resent a declaration that, if elected, 
you will refuse to recognize their right to decide 
for themselves the proposed change \n the system 
of government. Such a declaration would be 
revolutionary, and we don't believe you will 
make it. Since the disintegration of the 
Federalist party no successful candidate has 
made such a declaration. 

Your reply when received will be given 
the widest possible publicity throughout the 
district. Please let us hear from you at your 
earliest opportunity. A refusal to reply will 
be a negative to our question, and will be so 
stated to the public. 

As a result of this work they have 
secured: Republicans personally pledged, 
3; Democrats personally pledged, 14; Demo- 
crats pledged by platform, 9; total pledged, 
26. 

The membership of the Senate is 33; of the 
House, 110. 



BY CAFT. JAS. P. C ADM AN, CHICAGO. 

Some educational work has been 
ILLINOIS, done by the Referendum League 

of Illinois during the last few 
months, not only in this State, but also in 
Michigan, Massachusetts, Maryland and 
Ohio. 

The plan adopted has been to have short 
articles of from 600 to 1,000 words each pre- 

Eared on several of the various phases of 
direct Legislation, and the same matter has 
been sent to different newspapers for pub- 
lication, and afterward put in circular form 
in leaflets, which are styled " little edu- 
cators," and furnished on application to the 
Secretary at the nominal rate of 25 cents for 
600 pages. 

People will read a short, pointed article 
when they will not ordinarily read a long 
one. 

It is hoped that these articles may be con- 
tinued every sixty to ninety days until the 
leading arguments for and the objec- 
tions to Direct Legislation shall have been 
presented and discussed. 

In order further to acquaint the people 
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with the Importance of Direct Legislation it 
is contemplated to have letters sent to the 
various literary societies of the colleges and 
academies and high schools of Illinois re- 
questing them to adopt this subject as a 
topic for debate. 

The lack of funds for this and other propa- 
ganda work somewhat restricts the efforts 
whieh are being made in these directions. 



Extract from an address to 
KENTUCKY, the people by the United 
People's Labor Party of Ken- 
tucky : 

"Recognizing that no reform is possible 
until the majority of the people favor it, and 
feeling perfectly secure in trusting the wel- 
fare of this Commonwealth with a fair and 
unprejudiced majority of the people, we 
declare the most important of all issues to be 
that of the initiative and referendum, or Major- 
ity Rule* providing the open door through which 
ail other reforms may be secured; and without 
deserting or modifying our position on any of the 
great issues we deem necessary for the advance- 
ment oj labor , we recommend that our efforts be 
centered upon the issue of Majority Bute in an 
attempt to secure its immediate adoption. 
" In this connection it is therefore 
" Besolved, That in counties where there are 
no reform candidates for legislative offices, 
the labor forces organize to secure practical 
results, and agree to vote for no man for rep- 
resentative or senator who will not sign the 
following pledge : 

PLEDGE TO BE SIGNED. 

"If elected to the legislative office to which 
I aspire, I agree on my honor as a man and a 
citizen of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, to 
vote against anv proposed election law which 
is not absolutely fair to all political parties 
and does not guarantee to every citizen the 
full enjoyment of his constitutional rights. I 
also agree to vote to submit to the people at 
the next general election a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of Kentucky provid- 
ing for the initiative and referendum, by 
which not over five per cent, of the voters of 
the State or any legal subdivision thereof 
may demand the submission of a proposed 
law to a vote of the people before it becomes 
operative, or may propose a law, and that the 
people may likewise propose and secure 
further amendments to the State Constitu- 
tion." 

This pledge has been quite generally signed 
and the effect has been very good. 



A MASSACHUSETTS REFERENDUM. 

Hardly an election goes by in the old Bay 
State without some sort of a Referendum. 
At the State election on November 3d last 
nearly all the cities and towns of Massa- 
chusetts voted on the Luce Caucus Law. 
This provides that the caucuses of all parties 
shall be held the same night and in the same 
place. A man can vote for any party he 
wishes, but for only one. It had some objec- 
tionable provisions, but was generally a 
good law. It was obligatory on Boston, but 
any other town or city could adopt it, but as 
it was only put on the official ballots, and as 
some towns did not use the official ballots, 



but printed their own, there was a serioug 
misunderstanding about it. 

The large cities generally adopted the 
Luce Law, although there were striking ex- 
ceptions, like Fall River, Maiden, Salem and 
Fitchburg. The cities accepting the law in- 
clude Cambridge, Somerville, Newton, Chico- 
pee, Lowell, Lawrence, Melrose, Brockton, 
Worcester, Springfield, Haverhill, Lynn, 
Holyoke and New Bedford. Holyoke voted 
for it, 2,066 to 913. Every ward in Lynn 
voted for the act, and in Somerville every 
ward but Ward 2. Everett voted for the act 
by about 150 majority. 

Robert Luce has explained the law in 
towns, sometimes under the auspices of joint 
committees of two parties. Its adoption was 
recommended for those towns where the 
town-meeting idea of conference and discus- 
sion is lost, and where members of one party 
packed the caucusses of another party. The 
defect in the bill is that it requires voters in 
primaries to declare their party so that they 
cannot vote for candidates of another party. 
This may be unnecessary in the joint caucus, 
but as secrecy has never been required in 
caucusses, the bill is not reactionary in that. 

♦ * ♦ 

The Legislature referred to Hampden and 
Hampshire counties the question of making 
Mount Tom a public reservation. They 
voted November 3d by a good majority to save 
Mount Tom. The cost will be slight, the 
benefit great. A large vote was brought out, 
and this referendum made for the publio 
health. 

* ♦ » 

Med ford decided to revise its city charter 
by a vote of 901 to 767. 



"AN UNEXAMPLED REFERENDUM" IN 
NEW YORK STATE. 

The above is the title of an editorial article 
in Collier's Weekly of October 10th, which 
says in part : 

"New York's State campaign this fall is the 
referendum on the spending of $101,000,000 
on the enlargement of the Erie, Champlain, 
and Oswego Canals. Under the Constitution 
of New York, any publio improvement 
amounting to more than $1,000,000 must be 
submitted to the people at an annual election. 
The sum proposed is $20,000,000 larger than 
the entire cost of*the Suez Canal and half as 
much as that estimated for the Panama 
Canal. It is the largest public improvement, 
both in extent and expense, ever voted on 

under similar circumstances. 

*****♦♦ 

"The plan is to spend the $101,000,000 in 
making the Erie, Oswego, and Champlain 
Canals of a minimum depth of twelve feet 
and a bottom width of seventy-five feet. This 
will make a ditch capable of carrying barges 
150 feet long, 25 feet beam, and 10 feet hold 
measure, with a capacity of 1,000 tons cargo. 
* * * The present plan amounts, practi- 
cally, to the building of a new canal system. 
Large portions of the present routes will be 
abandoned 

" The contention of the greater canal advo- 
cates is that with 1,000-ton barges the trade 
in Western products, now enormously di- 
verted from New York to Newport News, 
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Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and other 
cities, will be restored to the metropolis. 
They say competition with the railroads will 
be possible, and that, to take the commonest 
example, there will be a definite saving on 
every bushel of wheat carried on the new 
canal of one cent a bushel. Moreover, the 
new canal will make for the greater pros- 
perity and pre-eminence of the State, while 
the present canals are obsolete and worth- 
less, and must be closed or reconstructed if 
they are to be more than a drag on the tax- 
payers. 

" The answering argument is that even if 
this is all true the farmers and property 
owners in New York State, who must pay 
taxes for this improvement, will not be bene- 
fited, but will expend this vast sum of money 
for the direct aid of the men who own and 
ship over the canal from the West to New 
York. They say they will not be helped by 
reduced prices consequent on reduced freight 
rates, but that any reduction there is will 
go to the foreign consumer. They say it 
is preposterous to ask them to spend a hun- 
dred millions to help the West and con- 
sumers abroad and get nothing themselves. 

" Meantime, the West is vividly interested. 
The 1,000- ton barge canal, across New York, 
built at no expense to the man who has wheat 
or flour to ship, will be an unexampled bene- 
faction. In 1001, the traffic that passed 
through the canals at Sault Ste. Marie 
amounted to 28,403,065 tons, of which ail but 
5,315,323 tons came East. Of grain alone, 
reckoning flour as wheat, the port of Buffalo 
received 110,534,437 bushels in 1002, and in 
1898 the total was 262,912,849 bushels. The 
Suez Canal in 1901 carried 10,823,840 tons. 

* 'These figures show the possibilities for the 
new canal, and they show, also, the advan- 
tage that will come to the West, to New 
York, and to Buffalo." 

By the newspaper returns of the next day 
the canal appropriation passed by a majority 
of 267,666, with a vote of 437,045 in favor and 
169,379 against. Out of every hundred voting 
on it 72 voted for it and 28 against. This 
means an appropriation of over $1,600 on the 
average for every man who voted either for 
or against it. If the people can assume such 
tremendous responsibilities, cannot they at- 
tend to minor matters ? 

The N. Y. Journal of the^next day, said : 

"The conspiracy of the "railroads of the 
State to continue the transportation mono- 
poly has been sternly rebuked at the polls. " 

And the N. Y. Evening Post said : 

"It is one of the perplexing anomalies of 
politics that in a campaign won through ap- 
peals to class and partisan prejudice, a non- 
partisan project — the canal referendum — 
should have been carried by sober argument. 
The results indicate that the anti-canal agi- 
tation brought out only a small portion of the 
up-State vote, while the persistent pressure 
in the cities, and along the canal route, was 
rewarded by an unusual response from the 
voters. In Greater New York more than 
half the total votes were cast in favor of the 
canal — an unparalleled result on a referendum 
of non-political character." 

Surely when two such daily journals repre- 
senting the extremes of journalism, can unite 
in praising an institution, it must be good. 



A PROPOSED NEW YORK 
REFERENDUM. 
A bill will be introduced in the next legis- 
lature providing for a referendum on the 
proposition to bond the State for constructing 

§opa roads. Assemblyman J. L. Burnett, of 
Ontario County, one of the leaders in the 
good roads movement, said to-night : 

The canal proposition was adopted at the 
polls this fall, and we think it no more than 
fair that a proposition for improving the 
highways of the State should be submitted 
for a vote. We are in favor of carrying out 
the provisions of the canal law, and the 
legislators from the canal counties ought to 
vote at the next session for a good roads 
referendum. 

A bond of about $30,000,000 would be right. 
With that amount a complete system of good 
roads could be built in the State. We intend 
to carry on an aggressive campaign in the 
coming legislature. 

— The N. Y. Tribune of Dec, f, 1903. 



CONSTITUTIONAL REPERENDUMS. 
Nbw Jhrshy. 

On September 22nd last the people of New 
Jersey voted on eight changes in their consti- 
tution. They all deal with the courts changing 
minor and largely technical details. There 
was no great demand for these changes, no 
popular knowledge about them, no effort made 
to get the people to know about them and vote 
on them. There was little attention paid to 
them by the people. I doubt if a dozen people 
outside of the court officers, whom they directly 
affected, their friends and a few of the legis- 
lators really knew what the changes meant. 
The official statement of the Board of State 
Canvassers has on it only the amendments and 
not the clauses and phrases that these amend- 
ments would replace if passed. Of course this 
is all blind. The result is that only 43,QI5 
names were entered on the poll-books, and of 
these 39,145 on the average voted. At the last 
Presidential election 401,050 votes were polled 
and the votes cast on these constitutional 
amendments is less than ten per cent, of this. 
All the amendments were defeated by about 
18,369 in favor to 20,776 against. 

This sort of thing is often urged as a failure 
of the Referendum. It is not Those amend- 
ments did not deserve the people's attention 
and they did not get it. On the contrary, it is 
a failure in initiation in the body to which the 
people have entrusted the power of initiation. 
It is an argument for the initiative. When live 
questions vitally affecting the people are press- 
ing for solution, to submit such dry ana sec- 
ondary details is giving the people a stone 
when they ask for food. It shows the growing 
incompetence of our legislative bodies. 

In New Jersey, however, there is more 
behind it than this. By that State's Constitu- 
tion, the people can only vote once in five 
years on constitutional amendments. In this 
respect, New Jersey has a bad singularity. 
Accordingly, once in five years the legislature 
submits something unimportant, and thus shuts 
off all agitation lor really important amend- 
ments for five years and at the same time 
discredits Direct Legislation with people who 
do not see through their game. 

Digitized by GOOgle 
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OHIO REFERENDUM. 
On referendum propositions the municipal 
ownership of electric lighting plant for 
Cleveland, requiring a two-thirds vote, was 
defeated. Three of the constitutional 
amendments were carried and two defeated. 
Those that carried give the veto power to 
the governor, limit the liability of stock- 
holders, and give each county representation 
in the legislature regardless of its population. 
The other amendments, one proposing 
classification of property for purposes of 
taxation, and the other of cities for purposes 
of municipal legislation, were defeated. 

—The Public 



THE FARMERS' NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

A curious and worthy development of Direct 
Legislation is the Farmers' National Congress, 
started this summer. It is almost purely educa- 
tional, and a few quotations from its circulars will 
explain its aims and methods. 

A It is a farmers' organization, composed of 
farmers exclusively, where all questions pertaining 
to farmers' iuterests are discussed by farmers. 

'•This organization is always in session : instead 
of addressing the chair and making a motion, you 
write your motion briefly and address it to Central, 
where it will be printed, along with many others, 
in the Farmers? National Congress, the official 
organ, and sent to every member, each one getting 
the benefit of all the discussion, learning the 
opinions of others on each question of his brother 
farmer. 

"It is a form of the initiative and referendum 
and operated through correspondence, and is cal- 
culated to be the greatest educator of the farmers 
ever inaugurated. It is the same as a convention 
always in session, using the mails and telephones 
as a means of communication. Instead of making 
a motion, as in a convention, to get a question 
before the house for discussion, each member who 
wishes to make a motion will write in as few 
words as will explain the idea he wishes and send 
it to . the center, where it will be printed 
along with others from other members and be 
sent to all the. members for discussion, and their 
opinion written and returned to center to be 
reprinted and sent again, that each member may 
know what others think of his opinions. After a 
free discussion a summing up is made, a consensus 
of opinion is taken. No one is bound by the opin- 
ion of others. You are left as free as you ever 
were, and in a sense freer, for if you are trying 
you will have learned something, will know more. 
The weekly paper will not be more than one dol- 
lar per year. This and the postage is all the cost 
there is. 

" Non-partisan and non-sectarian. Economic 
questions are discussed from a non-partisan stand- 
point The interest of no party will be discussed 
— that is entirely the business of the party organ- 
ization. " 

Further information may be obtained from its 
founder, J. Weller Long, Nevada, Mo. 



THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LA- 
BOR AND DIRECT LEGISLATION. 

[Extract from Annual Address of President 

Samuel Gompers, at the Boston Annual 

Convention, December, 1903.] 

For many years the American Federation 
of Labor has advocated the extension of the 
people's veto to practically all laws through 
the Initiative and Referendum. Two years 
ago, in my annual report, attention was 
directed to the way the referendum had been 
secured at Winnetka, Ills. That convention 



directed that the details be explained through 
the American Federationist, which was done, 
and I am glad to report substantial progress. 

This Winnetka system, frequently termed 
the Rule-of-Procedure system, has been adop- 
ted and is in successful operation to-day in 
Detroit, Mich.; Toronto, Canada; Geneva, 
Ills.; Waco, Tex., and probably elsewhere. 
In Toronto and Geneva there is included a 
direct initiative. In Toronto and Waco this 
was installed by organized labor simply by 
questioning candidates. There was practi- 
cally no expense and no partisan feeling. In 
State affairs, also, this idea has been 
making headway. Shortly after our con- 
vention of two years ago, at which the Win- 
netka system of questioning candidates was 
briefly outlined, the annual convention of the 
Missouri State Federation of Labor provided 
that all the candidates for the legislature 
should be questioned as to whether, if elected, 
they would vote to give the people of the 
State an opportunity to vote upon a consti- 
tutional amendment for the Initiative and 
Referendum. Success has crowned the action 
of the State Federation of Labor The 
amendment submitted, applies the direct 
Initiative and optional Referendum to consti- 
tutional, statutory and municipal law. 

In Massachusetts, the State Federation of 
Labor, with the assistance of the Grange, has 
secured the passage of a constitutional amend- 
ment for a modified form of the direct 
Initiative to apply to the constitution of the 
State. The incoming legislature must ap- 
prove the amendment before the people can 
vote upon it. 

In several other Commonwealths, last year, 
the State Federation of Labor, by questioning 
candidates as to submitting a constitutional 
amendment for the Initiative and Referendum, 
succeeded in securing more than a majority 
in both houses ; but as half the senators held 
over, it will require another year to secure 
the necessary two-thirds vote. 

Las$ v © ar tQe Missouri State Federation of 
Labor questioned the candidates for the 
National House attd Senate as to whether, if 
elected, they would vote for rules of proced- 
ure for a people's veto and direct initiative, 
to be followed by constitutional amendment 
when practicable. Nine of the sixteen Con- 
gressmen elected answered in the affirmative, 
and in writing, as also did the newly elected 
Missouri Senator. In Illinois the newly 
elected Senator, in a letter, gave this pledge: 
"I favor any principle — I care not what it 
may be called — that will enlarge the power 
of the people on all questions, State and Na- 
tional, that affect the well being of the citi- 
zens." 

The effectiveness of questioning candidates 
as to popular issues which they are inclined 
to evade resulted in the approval of this non- 
partisan system by our last convention, and 
the extension of the svstem to national ques- 
tions. Resolutions l5l and 140 provide for a 
National system for questioning the legisla- 
tive candidates of all the parties as to Nation- 
al issues. This system has been put into 
operation, the subject-matter at present being 
our eight-hour bill and the anti-injunction 
bill. I suggest that the convention empha- 
size the importance of further action on this 
subject. Resolution 121 provides that the 
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installation of the referendum and initiative 
in National affairs be also taken up. 

The secret ballot, an achievement of labor, 
is in line with our work, but the power of the 
party machine has developed, and to such an 
extent that the only practical way to re-estab- 
lish the will of the people is for the people to 
extend their right to a direct vote on legis- 
lative questions — extend their veto power by 
means of the referendum, and establish a 
right to a direct initiative. This final power 
in the people in place of the party machine 
restores to the representatives a right to in- 
dividual action, un instructed, resulting in the 
passage of bills in the interest of the whole 
people. In short, representative government 
is restored and greatly improved. 



DECIDED PROGKESS IN CANADA. 
BY ROBERT TY80N, TORONTO, ONT. 

At least two unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to get a working organization to promote 
Direct Legislation in the Province of Ontario, 
Canada ; the headquarters being, of course, in the 
city of Toronto. The chief difficulty was that 
there was no one to initiate and keep going the 
routine and detail work ; nor was there a very de- 
finite plan of operations. 

This last want has been supplied by the work of 
Mr. Shibley and its outcome in the questioning and 
pledging of municipal candidates last Winter by 
the Toronto Federation for Majority Rule As to 
the other difficulty, there were men interested 
enough to put up money, but who were too busy or 
disinclined to do the detail work. 

Now. the Single Tax Association have in Toronto 
an office and a paid secretary ; so the happy idea 
was hit upon of collecting subscriptions from a 
dozen or more men, and making a substantial 
grant to the funds of the Single Tax Association, 
m return for which they would permit their secre- 
tary to act as our Assistant Secretary, to do our 
detail work, and to keep things going in conjunc- 
tion with a small special committee of Direct 
Legislation workers. It was also proposed to 
make the new League as far as possible a federa- 
tion of existing organizations. 

These ideas were successfully carried out, and 
there now exists the " Direct Legislation League of 
Ontario," with its headquarters at 156 Bay Street, 
Toronto, and its officers and committee as follows: 
President, James L. Hughes, Toronto ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, David Hastings. Hamilton ; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Dr. W. E. Hamill, Toronto ; Assistant Secre- 
tary. Walter H. Roebuck, 155 Bay Street, Toronto; 
Advisory Committee, P. M. Draper, Ottawa; 
Edgar Empey, Ottawa ; H. C. Fortier, Toronto ; 
R. L. Gibson, Toronto ; W. C. Good, Brantford ; 
Charles Kerr. Toronto : C. A Mai lory, Cobourg ; 
J. T. Marks. London ; E. W. A O'Dell, Hamilton ; 
S. Russell, M. P. P., Deseronto ; J. F. Thompson, 
B. A., Simcoe ; Dr. A D. Watson, Toronto ; L. A 
Kerwin, Toronto. 

On this committee there are representatives of 
the Farmers' Association of Ontario and the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada. The chief work 
of the League at present is to promote the ques- 
tioning and pledging of candidates in Ontario 
towns and cities. Every Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil has been communicated with, and an encourag- 
ing beginning has been made in Lindsay and 
Peterboro. 

Perhaps the best remains yet to be told. Within 
the last two years there has been formed in this 
Province a Farmers' Association, which has for its 
organ Goldwin Smith's powerful journal, The 
Weekly Sun. The object of this Association is to 
influence politics in favor of the farmer's interests 
without acting as a third party ; and it bids fair to 
be a strong political force. It held a convention in 
Toronto the other day, when a deputation of Labor 
men waited upon the convention and urged it to 



adopt certain reforms, among them Direct Legisla- 
tion, and municipal ownership. These two things 
were formally adopted by the convention. 

The rest of the story is completely told by a 
resolution of the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada passed at Brockville, Ont, on the 38d of 
September, 1908, as follows : 

''Resolution No. 4.— By Mr. R. Glockling. Book- 
binders' Local No. 28, Toronto : Concerning Direct 
Legislation, this Congress resolves as follows : 

"That we rejoice to learn of the fact that the 
Farmers' Association of Ontario, in convention as- 
sembled, has officially accepted and endorsed the 
principle of Direct Legislation by the Initiative and 
Referendum. Agriculture and Labor having united 
on this important question, it must soon become an 
issue in practical politics. 

•« We are also pleased to learn that an independ- 
ent Direct Legislation league for Ontario is being 
organized, its membership comprising both asso- 
ciations and individuals. 

41 That this Congress hereby affiliates with the 
Ontario Direct Legislation League for the purpose 
only of promoting the Initiative and Referendum, 
ana that we instruct our Ontario executive to 
nominate a Labor member of the Committee of the 
League, if requested, such affiliation to carrv with 
it a subscription to the funds of the League of ten 
dollars. 

" That it be a general instruction to our Pro- 
vincial Executives to co-operate with other asso- 
ciations in promoting Direct Legislation, and in 
Ontario especially with the Farmers' Association 
and the Direct Legislation League. 

" That this Congress approves of the questioning 
of municipal and legislative candidates regarding 
Direct Legislation, on the plan that was so suc- 
cessfully carried out at the last municipal elec- 
tions in Toronto by the Toronto Federation for 
Majority Rule— a federation consisting mainly of 
Labor organizations. 

" And we recommend that our delegates should 
make an organized effort to pledge municipal and 



other candidates to support, in their councils, &a, 
of rules of proc 



procedure providing for 



the passage of rules of procedure providing ior 
the adoption of the Initiative and Referendum: 
such pledging to be done, through labor unibns 
and other associations, wherever local circum- 
stances are favorable." (Concurred in.) 

IN HAMILTON. 

(Extracts from letter from David Hastings, 
city editor of the Daily Herald, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada. Mr. Hastings is a prominent 
labor man, possessing shrewdness, discretion, 
and good judgment, and is vice-president of 
the Direct Legislation League of Ontario. Date 
of the letter, November 24, 1908). 

♦♦The Trades and Labor Council of Hamilton, 
on Friday last, adopted the report of its legis- 
lative committee, recommending that the 
Council affiliate with the Direct Legislation 
League of Ontario, and that a fee of five dol- 
lars be forwarded to the League's treasurer. 
The Council will probably add a Direct Leris- 

'pTes, 



lation plank to its declaration of princit 
notice of motion to that effect having been 
given. 

'The new labor political party on Saturday 
evening again discussed the question of nomi- 
nating municipal candidates, and deferred 
action. Members who were most enthusiastic 
a few weeks ago in favor of placing candidates 
in the field are now coming around to the idea 
of pledging candidates to certain things, 

{prominent among which will be direct leg- 
ation. This is just as I expected. 

"In view of the fact that direct legislation 
will probably be one of the live issues in the 
coming municipal elections here, the editor of 
the Herald has suggested that it would be a 
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good scheme to publish an article on this sub- 
ject, showing exactly what the movement is 
intended to accomplish, the present state of 
the law, and what the aldermanic candidates 
are to be asked to pledge themselves to; also, 
some facts showing where the initiative and 
referendum are in operation and how they 
work out in practice." 



SWISS NOTES. 

[From Clippings furnished ^by Philip Jamin, of 
Geneva.] 

On October 25, the Bernese citizen was called 
upon to oonsider the taxation of dogs. The tax 
was proposed in order to stop the rapid increase 
in the number of dogs in the commune, and to raise 
funds. There was to be a sliding scale, the weight 
to fall on " dogs of luxury," not on watchdogs. 
******* 

Cattle insurance was adopted in the commune of 
Berne by a vote of 30.757 against IS, 4*48. 

A central power house to furnish the city of 
Berne with electricity was approved by 1,491 
against 880. 
******* 

The innkeepers of Thurgive have revolted 
against the law of 1900 which prohibited them 
from holding office. They have decided to start 
an initiative which shall restrict innkeepers from 
holding office as prefects or justices only. 
** * * * * * 

Soleure has adopted a cantonal regulation on 
cattle insurance by 9,864 against 6,063. 

******* 

In Schwytz a movement to extend the liberty of 
dancing societies is on foot. The local papers en- 
courage the innkeepers who are starting the move- 
ment, and speak bitterly of those who would inter- 
fere with round dancing. A vote on the waltz ! 
Where are the preachers now f 
******* 

In Argovie an innkeeper's law was adopted by 
18,211 against 14,259. 

******* 

Chenebourg recently voted on a proposal of the 
Municipal Council to demolish an old school and 
build a new school house. The opponents of the 
proposed improvement urged that ir the State con- 
tributed 125.000 fr., and the municipality 80,000 fr., 
there could be no money for roads, canals, eta 
The decision of the Council was ratified by 77 
votes against 72. 
******* 

In Zurich a proposition to establish a permanent 
body of firemen and an electric alarm service was 
rejected by a vote of 9,323 to 5,863. 

PERSONALITIES IN D. L. WORK. 

Hon. J. Warner Mills, op Dbnvbr, Col. 

By Eltwbbd Pombroy. 

J. Warner Mills was born at Lancaster, Grant 
County, Wisconsin, July 6, 1852. His boyhood 
was spent in his native town. He was prepared 
for college by his father, and entered the fresh- 
man class at Beloit College in I871. He 
remained there through the sophomore year, 
but took the two last years of his course at the 
University of Wisconsin, graduating in the 
class of 1875 with the degree of A. B. 

At Beloit College he took the prize declama- 
tion in his sophomore year and the prize 
declamation at the University of Wisconsin in 
his junior year. 

He studied law with his father, who was then 
Judge of the fifth judicial circuit of Wisconsin, 
and was admitted to the bar in the fall of 1876. 

In May, 1877, Mr. Mills located in the prac- 
tice of law at Lake City, Colorado, and remained 



there until 1886, when he moved to Denver, 
where he has ever since lived and is still 
engaged in the practice of his profession. 

Prom his father he learned a method of legal 
annotations, which he put in practice as soon 
as he took up his residence in Colorado. These 
markings kept his statutes so annotated with 
marginal references that both the statute law 
and the decisions of the courts pertaining to 
the same could be instantly turned to.* In view 
of this system he was recommended by judges 
of the State Supreme Court to a Chicago pub- 
lishing house, who employed him to annotate 
the Statutes of Colorado for private edition. 
This engagement resulted in the publication 
now called '• Mills' Annotated Statutes of Col- 
orado," Vols. I. and II., published in 1891. A 
number of other law books were annotated or 
codified by Mr. Mills and published and they 
have become standard authorities for any one 
consulting Colorado law. 




In 1897 he organized the Mills Publishing 
Company, of which he is president and treas- 
urer ; and nearly all of his publications have 
been issued by this company. 

When living at Lake City, in what is called 
the San Juan Country, he practiced law in his 
own and adjoining counties, and was concerned 
on one side or the other of some of the most 
important litigations that occurred during his 
residence in that portion of the State. While 
mining cases later occupied most of his atten- 
tion, still he won notable successes in criminal 
cases. 

In political matters Mr. Mills has always 
contended for some principle or measure as 
against mere party claims, and for that reason 
party bands have rested lightly on his shoulders. 
He has affiliated with different political parties 
as his judgment at the time dictated, in the 
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hope of getting a new and better deal for the 
people. His father was an abolitionist in Wis- 
consin when there were dangers attached to 
such sentiments. The first alliance, therefore, 
of the son, was naturally with the Republican 
party ; but in Colorado, the issue seemed to be* 
so clearly for spoils of office only, that in 1878 
he co-operated with the Green backers, and in 
1885 he left the Republican party for good and 
co-operated with the Prohibitionists, remaining 
with them until 1892 when he was at St. Louis 
and Omaha, assisting at the birth of the Populist 
party. Since the latter party fused itself out of 
existence be has not allied himself with any 
political party but has voted mixed tickets, 
generally, however, with a Democratic tinge. 

He was a candidate of the Populist party for 
Judge of the Supreme Court at the second elec- 
tion of Governor Waite, but the entire ticket 
was defeated. 

Mr. Mills has devoted a great deal of his time 
aside from his professional and editorial work 
to sociological and philosophical questions. 
There has scarcely been an organization or 
reform movement of any kind seeking to 
express its voice in legislation that has not 
applied to Mr. Mills to draft a legislative bill for 
the occasion. In that way he has drawn innu- 
merable measures on nearly every subject, and 
always without compensation or pay. He pre- 
pared the bill that was passed by the Legislature 
of 1893, giving the right of suffrage to women. 
This was drawn and placed by him in the hands 
of Representative Heath of Montrose County, 
and he gave considerable time in urging the 
passage of this measure. The Equal Suffrage 
Association of Colorado was at first disposed to 
push a measure merely extending municipal 
suffrage to women, but later gave invaluable 
assistance in passing the measure drawn by Mr. 
Mills. He also drafted the Act abolishing cap- 
ital punishment, adopted by the Legislature of 
1897. He also framed the original Constitu- 
tional scheme for the consolidation of the City 
of Denver with that part of Arapahoe County 
coterminous with the municipal boundaries, 
thus making a new corporation to be called the 
City and County of Denver, and leaving the old 
County of Arapahoe outside of the city limits 
to be absorbed by new or adjoining counties. 
This scheme involved an amendment to the 
Constitution of the State, known as the 
Twentieth Article, and which became a popular 
measure under the name of the "Rush Bill." 
It was unsuccessful in the Legislature of 1899, 
but Senator Rush, with his ability and persist- 
ence, carried it successfully through the Legis- 
lature of T901. It was adopted as a part of the 
Constitution by a majority of more than 34,000 
votes at the November election of 1902. After 
this amendment became a part of the Constitu- 
tion its validity was assailed by the corporations 
in the Supreme and Federal Courts, but they 
were unsuccessful, and the measure was held 
to be valid. Under the terms of this constitu- 
tional amendment the first election for twenty- 
one members to frame a charter for the City 
and County of Denver occurred June 2, 1903. 
Mr. Mills was one of the twenty-one so selected, 
and the charter framed by this convention was 
submitted to a vote of the people on the 22nd 
day of September ; but through unparalleled 
frauds and ballot box stuffing the charter was 
defeated. The defeated charter was the fullest 
measure of municipal liberty ever given to an 



American city. In this respect it faithfully fol- 
lowed the lines of the Twentieth Article. The 
Initiative and Referendum is one of the essen- 
tial features of this amendment, — a five per 
cent petition being required to submit questions 
at a general election and ten per cent at a 
special election. 

Since political parties have ceased to inspire 
Mr. Mills with confidence, he has given his 
attention chiefly to economic measures and 
reforms. He was a member of the convention 
at St. Louis that organised the National Direct 
Legislation League in 1896. He is president 
of the Colorado Direct Legislation League, and 
has given an immense amount of time to the 
drafting of constitutional and legislative meas- 
ures embodying this reform. He is also an earnest 
advocate of land and tax reform, as set forth 
in the economic works of Henry George. 
His sympathies are largely with the cause of 
labor, and he has made numerous addresses 
before labor unions and kindred organizations 
on economic and industrial questions, and co- 
operation as a method of production and dis- 
tribution. He has closely studied the modern 
socialistic tendencies, and while he cannot be 
classed as a political socialist, he advocates the 
collective ownership and operation of such 
public utilities as require a franchise, and such 
other collective co-operation as environment 
and experience may from time to time suggest 
By reason of a service of several years upon the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections, he 
visited many prisons, asylums, industrial 
schools and like institutions, and knows some- 
thing of how the so-called '* other half " are 
born and live. This kind of observation and 
knowledge has forced him to the conclusion 
that the only hope of lifting up the world is 
to have the future generations better born. 

He is a member of the National and Denver 
Bar Associations, and is one of the founders of 
the Philosophical Society of Denver and a 
member of the Unitarian Church. He married 
Mrs. S. Adelia Crump at Lake City, Colo., in 
1881 ; of their five children three are still living, 
the oldest of whom is now in his junior year at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

In person Mr. Mills is short, thick-set, with 
the face and head of an intellectual giant. His 
hair is black save where it is beginning to turn 
gray. His eyes piercing and black, His 
movements are energetic and full of life. He 
has a legal mind but one of great clearness and 
cogency. He is a fine orator. He convinces 
by the clearness of his statement of the case, 
the force of the marshalled and logical argu- 
ments that his brain has wrought out and the 
keenness and acumen of his points. His ora- 
tory is not persuasive but convincing. He 
rarely appeals to the heart or emotions but to 
the head. It is the white light of truth that he 
throws on it. If he should ever speak for a 
cause that he does not believe in, he would 
make a very poor speech, but such is the ster- 
ling honesty of his character that I doubt if he 
has ever spoken for such a cause. A Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat in thought and temperament, 
he naturally early espoused Direct Legislation 
and has been one of the earliest, most persistent 
and faithful workers for it. Long may he live 
to carry on that work, and as long as our 
country can produce a sprinkling of such men 
as J. Warner Mills of Denver, for just so long 
her future need not be despaired of. 
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Hon. H. G. Ell, op Christchurch, 

New Zealand. 

by merwyn james stuart, athenree, n. z 

The Record readers will be glad to see the 
likeness of Hon. H. G. Ell, the chief worker 
for Direct Legislation in New Zealand. He 
is now about forty years old, was reared on a 
farm and has a keen interest in all sides of 
colonial life. He considers Direct Legisla- 
tion as the only road to reform. In 1896 he 
failed for election to Parliament from Christ- 
church city (4714 votes) but succeeded in 1899 
(6149 votes) as third member, and in 1902 
(7924 votes) as second member of the lower 
or popular house. We elect three members 
from each district and the one receiving the 
largest number of votes is known as the first 
member, the next largest as the second mem- 
ber, and the third as the third member. On 
each occasion he was elected as an independ- 
ent or "Free Lance. 1 ' 

Mr. Ell gives his whole time to the public 
and is on the Councils of his city, the Domain 
Board, the Beautifying Society, the Anti- 
Gambling League, Children's Aid Society, 
and the local no-license Council, which car- 
ried no license in Ashburton last November 
by referendum, the only Prohibition success' 
out of the far South. 

From manhood he has been a stalwart re- 
former, and the list of the matters he has 
fought for covers almost every feature of 
Colonial life, and the probable course of re- 
form legislation in this generation. Among 
these the abolition or election (preferably 
proportionally) of the Upper House, which is 
now nominated for seven year terms (renew- 
able) by the Premier, decently disguised as 
the " Crown," election of Cabinet Ministers 
separately by Parliament, as the speaker is 
now chosen, and consequent abolition of col- 
lective Cabinet responsibility as a deathblow 



to party government, which depends on the 
Premier's power to pick any dummy for any 
portfolio and keep him there while desired, 
are the chief signs of his freedom from party 
pledges, and these have the support of the 
country and of Parliament if uncoerced or 
"lobbied." On both he has written and 
spoken much, as on State Banking (Guern- 
sey Market)— being on this the acknowl- 
edged leader, as ex-speaker Sir W. X. Stew- 
ard is on Elective Cabinet. 

Abolition of State regulation and profiting 
on gambling, on horse races, and of the liquor 
trade, forest conservation and compilation 
of traditional history of the native Maori 
race are less controverted matters, so far 
unsuccessful, however. Mr. Ell is neither a 
single taxer nor a socialist, but his taxation 
proposals unite both, as demanding heavy 
reductions in customs, etc., duties, with cor- 
responding increase in existing land value 
tax and graduated income tax (wjiich was 
slightly acted upon in 1900) ; and the local 
taxation reforms. He gives a large part of 
every recess to assisting rating referen- 
dums in different centers, and has fought in 
eight polls so far, seven being successful, in- 
cluding the seat of government, his own city, 
and their suburbs, and has done much good. 
A devotee of D. L., he has unsuccessfully 
tried to have initiative proportion for rating 
polls reduced from 15, 20 or 25 per cent, to 5 
per cent.; and to get a 25,000 vote initiative 
clause in Government Referendum Bill ; also 
to get an initiative and referendum permissive 
clause of the broadest kind in the Municipal 
Code. These are to come on again. Another 
proposal enacted is a full D. L. provision for 
amalgamating adjacent local bodies. 

Mr. Ell's book, " By the People," with a 
complete application of D. L. proposals to 
local needs, has been well reviewed in the 
Record and elsewhere. He may be summar- 
ized as in New Zealand what many people 
consider New Zealand among countries — by 
a large class he is disliked, ridiculed, and 
accused of the unpardonable sin of "faddism"; 
by far more he is believed in and he is sup- 
ported by multitudes unable to give any actual 
help, as their ideal of a fearless, honest and 
energetic pioneer on the frontiers of practical 
political action, whose work contains the seed 
of better and fairer conditions for the whole 
world. Perhaps, above all, as H. D. Lloyd re- 
marks of our people as a whole, no theorist, 
but rather going toany length in following 
practical convenience and justice without 
alienating neutrals by laying down any ulti- 
mate goal in definite terms, as many have 
found such disastrous for practical ends. 



OBITUARY. 

Henry Demarest Lloyd. 

by george h. shibley, washington, d. c. 

Henry Demarest Lloyd has passed to the 
other shore. He died at his home in Win- 
netka, Illinois, September 28th, at the age 
of 56 years. While working for the refe- 
rendum In Chicago he contracted a cold 
which merged into pneumonia, and death 
came quite suddenly. 
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A man of wealth, with leisure at his com- 
mand, he has worked incessantly for a higher 
form of government and more equitable laws. 
In the early '70*8 he was secretary of the 
American Free Trade League, a position 
which he resigned upon coming to Chicago 
in 1872. For several years thereafter Mr. 
Lloyd was a member of the Chicago Tribvme 
staff, in the positions successively of night 
city editor, financial editor, and editorial 
writer. 

Subsequently he wrote, ** Wealth Against 
Commonwealth, " a mine of facts relative to 
American monopolies, the truth of which 
is proved by court records and other reli- 
able data. His later books are, "Newest 
England" and "A Country Without Strikes," 
both having to do with Australasia, where 
the author personally gathered his material. 
D Other of his books are, " Labor Co-partner- 
ship," and "A. Strike of Millionaires against 
Miners. ^ He has also written extensively 
for the press. For the past year he has been 




a special contributor each week to Boyce's 
Weekly. 

Last winter he was one of the attorneys 
for the anthracite miners before the Arbi- 
tration Commission. Before that time he 
traveled extensively in Switzerland, collect- 
ing material for a book on majority rule. A 
statement from Mr. Lloyd's own lips, show- 
ing how he came to go to Chicago, is the 
following letter, dictated to his secretary : 

Little Compton, R. I., Aug. 1, 1903. 
My Dear Mr. Shibley : 

I have tried very resolutely to renounce 
every form of activity but that connected 
with one or two books I have in hands, but 
the situation is too much for me. The most 
important of these books proposed to show 
in full detail the municipal, cantonal and 
national use of direct legislation in Switzer- 
land. But I think I must leave my desk for 
a while, and join you and the others who 
are working on the practical application of 
this method in this country. Especially 



does the call seem urgent to me in Chicago 
in the traction question. A line of battle 
can be drawn up there which will be of far- 
reaching importance. The pivotal point of 
the Chicago situation is to compel the ful- 
fillment of the pre-election pledges, and 
secure the submission of the questions, (1) of 
municipal ownership under the Mueller law 
and (2) of the issue of certificates to^>ay for 
the old and new lines. The heart of the 
traction future of Chicago lies in these refe- 
rendums, and the establishment of the refe- 
rendum habit. Everything else is easy, and 
all else will follow these. The unions, refe- 
rendum league, radical societies are deter- 
mined to make the fight. It is likely to be 
a memorable struggle. It will be all the 
monopolies against one municipality. I 
should be very glad to receive any sug- 
gestions that occur to you. Are you to be 
in Chicago soon ? Or, where could you be 
seen ? Faithfully yours, 

(Signed.) H. D. Lloyd. 

Mr. Lloyd went to Chicago as planned, and 
joined in the work of protecting the inte- 
rests of the people of Chicago. September 
20th he addressed the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, and induced that body to adopt reso- 
lutions urging the delegates to the Chicago 
Federation of Labor and the members of 
their respective local unions "to proceed in 
a body Monday evening, September 28th, to 
call on the mayor and counril at their regular 
meeting" to present certain demands, that 
are published in a later column. It was the 
very night of the meeting he had planned 
that Mr. Lloyd departed from us. This clear- 
headed leader, thoroughly posted, with a 
ready voice and pen, will be sorely missed. 
It was he who spoke before the Winnetka 
Village Trustees, some six years ago, and 
induced a majority to vote to let the people 
pass upon the question of a proposed fran- 
chise for gas works. The people rejected 
the franchise which the trustees had decided 
to grant. The vote was 180 agaiDSt and 4 
votes for the measure. This settled the gas 
franchise and much more. The following 
spring the caucus that nominated candidates 
for trustees decided that only such men 
should be nominated as would stand .up be- 
fore the meeting and pledge that, if elected, 
they would vote to refer to the people all im- 
portant questions. The candidates pledged 
themselves and lived up to their agreement. 
From that day to this the citizens of Win- 
netka have had majority rule, and in the 
face of a state machine that has defeated the 
enactment of statutes for the referendum, 
and has refused to submit a constitutional 
amendment for majority rule, though so in- 
structed by the people. 

Note by Editor. In 1893, I first saw 
Mr. Lloyd and we had a talk about Direct 
Legislation, which he at once adopted but 
only as a secondary matter. But with years 
it grew in importance in his mind culmi- 
nating in his going to Switzerland to write a 
book on that country. His notes and the 
partially finished manuscripts will be finish- 
ed by his wife and son as a labor of love. At 
the time of his death he regarded D. L. as 
almost of the very first importance. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Mr. Pomeroy and I are to be translated to a 
wider sphere of influence, so to speak, and 
are in future to address our readers onoe a 
month, from Springfield, Ohio. Mr. Pomeroy 
is telling all about it in this issue of the 
Direct Legislation Rkcord, so that I 
need say no more h>re I am glad that the 
change still keeps me working by his side. 



Hon. Lucius F. C. Garvin, the eminent 
Proportionals, is Governor of Rhode Island 
for another term. His name is especially as- 
sociated with Single Vote methods in propor- 
tional representation. 

Mr. Fowlds, a member of the New Zealand 
Parliament, has now, or recently had, a bill 
before thtt body provid ng for the adoption 
of Proportional Representation in parlia- 
mentary elections throughout New Zealand. 
I have written for a copy of the bill and in- 
formation as to its fate. 



My last news from South Australia is con- 
tained in a letter of recent date from Miss 
Catharine Helen Spence, President of the 
Effective Voting League of that State. Mr. 
Vardon, a member of the upper house of the 
State Parliament, has a bill to introduce the 
Hare-Spence system into South Australian 
parliamentary elections. The bill is not 
being pressed forward just now, because Mr. 
Vardon does not feel sure of a majority in its 
favor. The South Australian Labor party is 
divided on the question. Some of their 
parliamentary representatives oppose pro- 
portional representation because they in- 
dividually hold their seats under the old 
system, and fear these seats might be jeopar- 
dized under the new plan. Such is present 
politics. 

At Brockville, Canada, on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada elected its officers and committees on 
the Haie-Spence plan of Proportional Repre- 
sentation. The elections were preceded by 
an address, explaining the advantages of the 
method, and snowing how its adoption in a 
wider field would give to Labor its due share 
of political power. This being the first time 



the Congress had used any proportional sys- 
tem, they thought it worth while to pay my 
expenses from Toronto to Brockville, in order 
that they might have the benefit of my ex- 
perience in conducting such elections. 



I am glad to say that I have got in direct 
communication with Switzerland, through 
the medium of Mr. Philip Jamin, who writes 
both in French and English. He has k ndly 
forwarded to me some very interesting data 
about the position of Proportional Repre- 
sentation in Switzerland. These I reserve 
for the next issue. 



The gay city of Paris, France, has a strong 
"Ligue pour la Representation pmportion- 
nelle," the office of which is at 178, rue Mont- 
martre ; and I have received a copy of a 
sixty-page pamphlet issued by the League. 
Its title is " Proposition de loi ay ant pour 
objet 1 'application de la Representation pro- 
portionnelle aux elections legislatives." I 
need not translate this title, for the resemb- 
lance of the corresponding English words is 
sufficient. The pamphlet is written in lucid 
French style, and describes a " list " system 
which th» League recommends for adoption 
in parliamentary elections in France. Be- 
sides the text of the measure, an excellent 
condensation of its principal provisions are 
given, with "general considerations" bear- 
ing on P. R. , and much other interesting mat- 
ter. I will describe the proposed French 
system in a future issue. 



Mr. M. N. Forney has kindly sent to me 
some copies of his larger pamphlet — almost a 
book — on "Proportional Representation: a 
means for the Improvement of Municipal 
Government. 1 ' * 

The author deals very fully with several 
aspects of the subject, including the cumula- 
tive system ; and gives a detailed description 
of a plan that he proposes, this being one of 
the many varieties of the Swiss Free List 
principle. The pamphlet contains the clear- 
est exposition that I have yet seen of the im- 
portant "d'Hondt quota' 1 method— a method 
which is essential to the proper working of 
any "list" system, and ought to be well 
understood by every proportional 1st interested 
in the Swiss Free List idea. I shall describe 
Mr. Forney '8 suggested plan in a future issue, 
and meanwhi'e print some extracts about 
Cumulative Voting, as being apropos to the 
electoral position in the city ojf Toronto. 

* Proportional Representation : a means for the 
Improvement of Municipal Government, with Re- 

8 oris on the Constitutionality in New York of a 
y stem Providing for Minority Representation, by 
Judge John F. Dillon and Hon. Himon Sterna By 
Matthias N. Forney. Price, 25 cents. E. W. 
Johnson, No. 2 East Forty-second street, New 
York. 1900. 
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"Chicago Half Free and Fighting On," by 
Lincoln Steffens in McClure's Magazine for 
October, is just one of those article* showing 
the urgent heed for a' refortn in representa- 
tive methods.' The author describes the 
operations of a volunteer committee of citizens, 
working like hors -s and sacrificing health 
and strength to secure the election of a City 
Council that shall in some measure represent 
the will of the people. This herculean exer- 
tion and special outside work is simply an 
endeavor to counteract the results of the 
foolish and vicious plan of election by single- 
member districts or by the block vote. Yet 
the author manifests the usual indifference 
to real remedies, taking to himself credit for 
not " going around with a ready-made reform 
scheme in the back of his head." He re- 
minds me of Goldwin Smith, who constantly 
and most ably attacks the partizan party 
system of politics in Canada, yet will not 
touch Proportional Representation with a 
ten-foot pole — nor Direct Legislation— al- 
though these are the only methods by which 
the evils of the present party system could be 
abated. 



" Horrible examples" of elections by the 
single-member-district plan were furnished 
by the last Legislative elections in the Cana- 
dian provinces of Nova Scotia and Quebec, 
as recorded in the Review. General elec- 
tions for the province of Manitoba, held last 
July, furnish an equally good example of 
how not to do it. Of forty members then 
elected to the Manitoba Legislature, thirty- 
one were Conservatives and nine Liberals. 
The ballots cast were in round numbers 
27,000 for the Conservatives, 24,000 for 
the Liberals, and 2,000 for Independent candi- 
dates, making a total of 53,000. Dividing 
this by the forty seats gives an electoral 
quota of 1,325 ; so that under any proper and 
reasonable system of election the Conserva- 
tive party should have had about twenty 
seats, instead of thirty-one; the Liberal 
party about eighteen, instead of just half 
that number, and the Independents two 
sea to, instead of none. Probably, however, 
there would have been more Independents 
elected under any system that would give 
them a fighting chance. These be your 
electoral gods, O Israel I 



THE TORONTO ELECTIONS. 

New Year's Day, 1904, will see the next 
municipal elections for the city of Toronto, 
under a partial system of Proportional Repre- 
sentation. 

Organized Labor has risen to the occasion, 
and has held a special electoral convention to 
nominate candidates of its own for the four 
elections— namely, the Mayoralty, Board of 
Control, Aldermen and Board of Education. 
These nominations are subject to the result 
of a referendum vote of all the trades-union 
membership. 

Labor endorses the present Mayor, Thomas 
Urquhart, who has made an admirable 
record for himself, and will probably be re- 
elected by acclamation. We in Toronto have 
a commendable custom of giving a second 
term to any mayor who does well in his first 



year. It was largely owing to the personal 
efforts of Mayor Urquhart that the recent 
legislation was passed giving Ontario munici- 
palities lega} pcwer to. take votes of the 
people on any measure at any municipal 
election. Bv the way, the Mayor joined the 
Proportional Representation Society of On- 
tario when he was Alderman Urquhart, and 
is still on the membership roll. 

Pour members of the Board of Control are 
to be elected on the Cumulative plan by the 
city at large, and Labor nominates two 
candidates. 

Three Aldermen are to be elected by the 
old " block" system in each of the six wards 
of the city. Labor nominated one candidate 
in each ward. 

All the twelve members of the newly- 
constituted Board of Education are to be 
elected on a limited plan of cumulation ; and 
Labor nominates four candidates, that being 
the smallest number on which a voter can 
cumulate his four votes. 

No other organization has yet taken the 
field. Some members of the Conservative 
party proposed to make the municipal elec- 
tions a party fight, but the proposal was re- 
jected. The Liberals will not attempt to 
introduce party politics, because they are 
in a minority. Our city elections are run in- 
dependently of the two political parties, and 
politics only enter into them beneath the 
surface. Now and apain some hot partizans 
urge that party tickets should be put up, and 
the elections run on political lines ; but the 
general feeling of the citizens is against it, 
and the introduction of Cumulative voting 
will strongly reinforce that feeling. 

Signs multiply that the coming elections 
will be amongst the most interesting in the 
city's history, and will bring out the biggest 
vote; especially as election day is fixed for 
the 1st of January, a holiday. Hitherto it 
has been the first Monday after New Year's 
Day, You will hear all about our election in 
the P. R. Revikw for Peoruary, which will 
be the issue of the New Era for the first 
Friday in that month. I cannot, of course, 
print it in the January Review, because the 
"copy" for that issue must leave Toronto 
before election day. Perhaps something 
may be said in the January Review about 
the nominations, which take place a week 
before election day. 



BELGIUM'S ELECTORAL METHODS. 

Not long since I received a letter from 
Count Goblet d 1 A I vie I la, the valued Belgian 
correspondent of this little journal. Most of 
my readers are aware that Proportional 
Representation is in force in Belgium for 
Parliamentary elections. I wrote to Count 
d'Alviella, asking him about recent electoral 
developments, and his reply is as follows : 

"The abnormal clerical majority, which 
was reduced to twenty by the introduction of 
la Representation Proportionnelle in 1900, 
has been slightly increased by the elections 
of 1902. I have given you the reasons in the 
letter where I explained to you the cause of 
the riots and their relation to our electoral 
system. The next general election (in half 
the country) will take place in the summer 
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of 1904. I do not foresee a great change in 
the relative strength of our three parties. 

"The intervening or bye-elections were 
abolished in 1900. They were inconsistent 
with the principle of our proportional system. 
Under the new law the electors choose, at 
each general election and by the same ballot, 
a corresponding number of 'suppleants 
members,' who, in the case of an elected 
member dying or giving his demission, 
simply walk into his seat, by order of preced- 
ence. You have all these details in the law, 
whose text, I believe, is in your hands. 

" While the H>m«e of Representatives is 
entirely elected by Proportional Representa- 
tion, as well as 96 members of the Senate out 
of 112. there are still 26 Senators elected by 
the * Conseil8 Provinciaux ' according to the 
old majority system, and the Conseils Pro- 
vinciaux are themselves elected by the same 
systf m. By a strange irony of fate I am my- 
self on* of those senators ; while my friend, 
the Burgomaster of Brussels, who is one of 
the last and staunch est Liberal adversaries 
of la Representation Proportionnelle, has 
been elected only through the application of 
the proportional principle. At least, in this 
case, one cannot say that our convictions 
proceed from the way we got our seats ! 

4 'The 'Conseils communaux ' are elected 
according to a law voted in 1893, which was 
the first step — but a very insufficient one — 
towards P. R. (See pages 87-92 of my book.) 
That law provides that whenever there is an 
absolute majority all the seats shall be given 
to the most favored list, and that P. R. will 
only be applied in case there should be no 
such majority. By enacting this provision, 
the Clerical party wanted to pre rent the in- 
troduction of Liberal and Socialist elements in 
the numerous communes where the Clericals 
hold the majority of votes. Bus by a regu- 
lar nemesis, this policy of selfishness has 
brought about the result that in most of the 
towns, and even rural communes, where the 
Clericals are in a minority, the Opposition 
parties (Liberals, Socialists and Christian 
Democrats) join together to bring forward a 
coalition list, and thus wrench from the 
Clericals their due part of proportional 
representation. By these tactics we hope to 
force the Government into such sn altera- 
tion of the law as will make la Representa- 
tion Proportionnelle the absolute rule in 
communal (municipal) as well as in general 
elections." 

In a postscript to the same letter, Count 
d'Alviella makes the following shrewd com- 
ment on English political conditions : 

" I have just read in the papers that in 
England the Trades Unions have decided to 
put in the field, at the next general election, 
candidates of their own. So England is going 
to have, in most constituencies, or at least in 
many, three parties instead of two. The 
result will be that wherever none of the three 
holds more than half the votes it will neces- 
sarily be the candidate of a minority who will 
be elected. What becomes, then, of the sin- 
cerity of representation and the famous rule 
itself that the nation must be governed by 
the majority ?" 

The letter above mentioned; referring to 
the Belgian riots, appeared in the P. R. 
Review for December, 1902. 



Any reader desiring a complete statement 
as to the methods and result of Proportional 
Representation in Belgium will find it in two 
articles published in 1 Tie Arena for December 
and January. The foregoing letter forms 
part of one of the articles. 



CUMULATIVE VOTING IN ILLINOIS. 

In presenting the following extract from 
Mr. Forney's book, it may be remarked that 
electoral districts returning only three mem- 
bers are too small to develop the full 
advantages of any system of Proportional 
Representation. The mo-»t that can be done 
in such districts, is to lessen somewhat the 
evil and tyranny of the present party system. 
Five-member districts are the smallest that 
give prbportionalism a fair chance, and seven 
or nine-member districts are better. 

Mr. Forney says: The plan of Cumula- 
tive Voting was adopted twenty- eight years 
ago and is still in force in the State of Illinois, 
for the election of members of its House of 
Representatives. The districts in that State 
were then so arranged that one senator and 
three members of the House are elected from 
each, and the constitution was amended so as 
to provide that in voting for the latter " each 
voter may cast as many votes for one candidate 
as there are candidates to be elect* d, or may dis- 
tribute the same, or equal parts thereof, among 
the candidates as he shall see fit, and the candi- 
dates highest in votes shall be declared elected." 
In other words, he can give three votes for 
one candidate, or one and a half for one and 
one and a half for another, or one for each of 
three. 

The consequence of this is that any party 
in a district having more than a fourth of the 
votes, and uniting them on one candidate, 
may elect him in spite of anything that the 
majority can do. and in nearly, or quite, all 
the districts of the State, both the Republi- 
cans and the Democrats elect either one or 
two representatives. In those where the 
Democrats are in the majority they usually 
elect two, and their opponents one. In the 
Republican districts the reverse usually 
occurs. It is true that it happens sometimes 
that a minority party by more skillful organ- 
ization and management, succeeds in electing 
two members, but it occurs rarely, and expe- 
rience has shown that it is not a serious defect 
in the system of election adopted in that 
State. 

The point to which especial attention is 
called here is the power which such a system 
gives to a number of voters in a district, con- 
siderably less than a majority, or plurality, 
to concentrate their votes and make them 
effective. Let it be supposed for example 
that three of the aldermanio districts in New 
York City, having each 600 voters, were con- 
solidated and that three members of the Board 
of Aldermen were elected therefrom by the 
Illinois method. There would be 1800 voters 
in the enlarged district. Supposing, now, 
that through the influence of Tammany and 
the Republican machines notoriously bad 
nominations. were made for both parties— as 
is often the case — and that, as also usually 
happens, a very considerable number of voters 
were disposed to bolt and vote for a better 
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nominee than they were permitted to have by 
the political managers: under the present 
system of electing a single member in each 
district, the bolters in any of them would be 
powerless, unless they had a majority or a 
plurality or the votes in the district. The 
proposed cons lidated district would have 
1800 voters, one-fourth of which would be 450. 
If, now, more than 450, say 4.*3, should bolt 
and unite their votes it would leave 1347 in 
opposition. If these votes were equally dis- 
tributed among three candidates, each would 
have only 44*, so that the independent candi- 
date would be elected, and, if he had the 
support of more than a fourth of the voters, 
those remaining could not elect more than 
two candidates oy any possible combination 
they might make. 

It usually happens that in all large cities 
there is a " righteous remnant " of voters in 
each district, but in choosing representatives 
those in one district are unable to unite their 
influence and their votes with those in others. 
If three such districts were consolidated, the 
Illinois method of election would give them 
such power, and to that extent make them 
independent of the domination of the political 
bosses. 

It also has another very important result, 
it makes their candidate independent of the 
unworthy voters. If elected in that way he 
is no longer required to seek favor, influence 
and votes in the rum shops and disreputable 
purlieus of his district, but he can know and 
feel that he has a righteous constituency of 
his own behind him, whose support he can 
depend upon so long as he worthily represents 
them and: is faithful and competent in fulfill- 
ing the trust imposed upon him. They can 
re-elect him as often as they choose, and thus 
greater permanence of office and service is 
secured to experienced legislators. 

HOW THE ILLINOIS SYSTEM WORKS. 

It will naturally be asked, how does this 
system work in practice, and have any diffi- 
culties been encountered in its operation ? 
In reply to this it may be said that investi- 
gation has shown : 

First. That during the past twenty-eight 
years it has been proven that the election of 
several representatives in each district, in- 
stead of one only, is entirely practicable, and 
that the attending difficulties which so many 
persons are disposed to anticipate, have not 
been encountered. 

Second. It gives minorities greater than a 
fourth of the voters in each district the power 
to elect a representative, and both of the 
predominant parties nearly always secure 
either one or two representatives in each 
district under this system. 

Third. It gives voters more candidates to 
select from, and therefore a wider range of 
choice, without wasting their votes, than is 

nlble when a single member only is elected 
district. 

Fourth It leads people generally to take 
more interest in publio affairs, because all 
can have a representative and thus a part in 
legislation and the conduct of government. 

Fifth, Bv giving a more just representa- 
tion to parties and people it allays party bit- 
terness. 

Sixth. It makes candidates more inde- 



pendent of unworthy and corrupt voters, and 
abler and more honest men can thus be at- 
tracted to public life. 

Seventh. It is said that it results in the 
selection of abler men as candidates of the 
minority parties than are chosen by those 
who are in a majority in the different dis- 
tricts. . 

Eighth. The system has been completely 
effective in preventing gerrymandering, for 
the reason that it gives a representative to 
both of the predominant parties, approxi- 
mately proportionate to the numbers of their 
adherents, and therefore there is little or 
nothing to gain by either party by a gerry- 
mander. 

Ninth. It makes successful revolt against 
bad nominations easier than it is when single 
representatives are e'en ted in each district. 

An instance of this kind may make this 
advantage more apparent: At an election 
in a Republican district in Chicago, some 
years ago* the politicians of that party felt 
certain of electing two men, and nominated 
two notoriously bad candidates. The Demo- 
crats, also being sure of electing one man, 
put up an equally illreputed person Some 
of the more reputable Republicans in the 
district rebelled, and after conferring with 
some of the righteous Democrats they nomi- 
nated a man worthy to be elected. By unit- 
ing all their votes and " plumping "— that 
is giving all of their three votes to the in- 
dependent candidate — the reputable Repub- 
licans and honest Democrats elected this 
candidate over the other three. Now, it is 
extremely difficult— usually Impossible— to 
make such a rebellion successful in districts 
in which a single member is chosen and a 
majority, or plurality, of all the votes east is 
needed to e'eot. Under the Illinois law, as 
already explained, the number of votes 
needed to elect is one more than a quarter 
of those cast. It is this power which the 
system gives to groups of voters, consider- 
ably less than a majority, that Is believed to 
be one of its great merits, as it makes suc- 
cessful resistance to bosses and bummers 
possible. 

Such results are certainly of very great 
importance in the promotion of good govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, it is freely admitted by 
the friends and advocates of proportional 
representation, that the Illinois system has 
some serious defects. 



Gerrymandering pays and is practiced 
under the presen system. 

Proportional Representation would make 
gerrymandering simply useless, because the 
voters in any district would be proportionally 
represented, no matter what its boundaries. 



Reform movements are now blocked and 
hindered, because their advocates cannot get 
a voice in parliament legislature or municipal 
council, and a hopeless feeling is engendered. 

Under Proportional Representation any 
reform which was supported by a quota of 
electors in a few districts would be heard, 
would be treated with consideration, and 
woud become a political force, if inherently 
strong and worthy. je 
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